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Now drive the cold cows from the hill 
And call the wet sheep in, 
And let their stamping clatter fill 
The barn With warning din. 
And ho, folk, ho! though it is so 
That we no more may roam, 
We still will find a cheerful mind 
Around the fire at home. 
C. L. CLEAVELAND. 
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He must bea forehanded farmer upon whom the 
month opens and finds his harvests all completed; 
no potatoes still in the grotfhd; no corn yet un- 
husked; no roots still to be pulled, and various 
It may be 
these 
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other jobs still requiring attention. 
economy to hire extra hands to finish 
rather than risk the chance of loss by sudden cold 


up 


weather. 

Corn Husking should be done at onee.. It is slow 
work when cold weather makes stiff fingers. It 
often better to hire this done when the farmer has 


is 


other work requiring the owner's own hands and 
brains. 

Fodder Corn should not be left too long in the 
stacks, for heavy frosts willinjure it. Bring it un- 
if there is barn room, or shed 
room for it; otherwise, stack it. The fodder will 
keep well if the shocks are carefully stacked, and 
the stacks well ventilated. Ventilators may 
made of rails so placed so as to form chimneys, 
from bottom to top, or may made from 
The usual size for astack is twelve 


der cover at once, 


be 
cribs be 
cheap lumber. 
feet across at bottom, and sixteen feet high to the 
peak. Be sure to ventilate properly, as the pre- 
vention of heating and molding of this valuable 
provender depends upon this. 

Seed Corn should be selected at husking. Having 
determined what points are to be for, 
seleet such ears as show these. The number of 
ears to the stalk is of the first importance. There 
should be two good ears to the stalk; if stalks 
with more than two ears are met with, select the 
best ear, if a good one, as this shows a tendency in 
the right direction. Of course, the number of rows 
of kernels and the well covering of the endof the 
cob should also be considered. These points apply 
to all kinds of corn; it is also important that the 
characteristics that distinguish the variety 
well preserved; above all, avoid mongrels, where 
two kinds are mixed upon one ear. 

Root Crops differ in their hardiness. While par- 
snips will not be injured by the severest winter, 
carrots and beets are injured by a moderate frost. 
Mangels are easily injured by bruising, and need | 
eare in handling; these and late turnips are best 
preserved jn pits. Harvesting of most root crops 
may be greatly facilitated by the use of the plow. 
Grind a hoe very sharp, and with this cut the tops, 
without eutting the root; gather up the leaves and 
take to a place near the barn and deposit in a ecom- 
pact pile. Then plow a furrow close to the roots, 
throwing the soil away from the rows. The roots 
will often be so loosened that they can be taken 
out by hand without difficulty and thrown into the 
cart; otherwise, a harrow dragged across the rows 
will take them out with but little injury. 

Plowing.—Every piece of land plowed at this sea- 
son will be a great gain for spring work, especially 
if the soil is stiff, and the beneficent effects of 
freezing can be secured. 

Fall Grain should have a top-dressing of suit- 


looked 


be 





able manure, or of commercial fertilizer applied 
soon, 

Burn whatever will not decay in the compost 
heap and gather the ashes and keep under cover 
for use. 

Items to be attended to.—Whenever other work 
permits, such as draining, clearing swamps, cut 
and split fire-wood; repair buildings; clear up 
the barn-yard. Get ready for winter as well in its 
severe as in its holiday aspects. 


- 
Live Stock Notes. 
Horses that have been clipped must be kept 


carefully blanketed when left standing in the cold 
orstorm. All mud and dirt must be cleaned from 
their legs and fetlocks at night. Neglect of this is 
a prolific source of scratches. 

The Harness should be kept well oiled and clean. 
It should never be hung in close proximity to the 
The ammoniacal gases use up leather more 
rapidly than hard work with The 
short over-check is a barbarism which ho humane 
It keeps the head 


stalls. 
decent care. 
person will intliet on his horse. 
and neck in a tiresome and constrained position, 
until it torture for the 


suffering horse. 


becomes absolute long- 

Cows should not be allowed to stroll over miry 
pastures, cutting the wet, turf with their 
A yard for exercise on sunny days, warm 


soft 
hoofs. 
shelter at 
food will show in the pail now and hereafter. 


night and plenty of good wholesome 


which are be slaughtered this year 
be pushed as rapidly as possible without 
Cloying. Every pound of corn or other fattening 
food now will make a great deal more pork than if 
fed after cold weather arrives. 


Siveiiie to 


should 


_> 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Harvesting and caring for the things remaining 
in the ground, and preparing as far as may be for 
crops next spring, will form the chief occupation 
here. 

Asparaqgus.—We have protested against cutting 
the tops for tly-catchers during the growing season. 
When frost stops the growth they may be cut with- 
out injury. Cut off the tops close with the ground, 
allow them to dry a few days, taking care that the 
get scattered. When the tops are 
dry, set fire to them and the 
Remove any weeds 

a thick coating of 


berries do not 
sufficiently leave 
ashes to fertilize the plants. 
that remain, and later put on 
coarse manure. 

Rhubarb.—A new bed is easier made now than in 
spring. Thoroughly manure and spade the soil of 
the bed. Take up the old roots and so cut them 
With a sharp spade that ,each bud will have as 
large a piece of root attached as may be, and plant 
them four feet apart each way and cover the bed 
with a thick coating of manure. If foreed rhu- 
barb is desired in the winter, take up a sufficient 
number of roots, place in a box and cover with 
earth, and store ina cool cellar. Later, bring into 
heat, under the benches of a greenhouse, a cellar 
where there is a furnace is a good place, putting 
the roots in a box or eask with a little soil, or they 
may be set in a warm place in the kitchen. 

Cold Frames, at the beginning, as at the end of 
the cold season, when the weather is so variable, 
need constant care. Now the danger is from too 
much heat; the sashes are rarely needed in the day- 
time, and may often be left off at night. A uni- 
form temperature, so low that the plants will not 
be excited into growth, must be maintained. 

Parsley may be had all winter, and at the same 
time make a handsome ornament for the kitchen. 
Make a box to fit the window sill, and about six 
inches wide. Take up good roots from the garden 
and cut back the old leaves, but do not injure the 
central bud or growing point, shorten the roots to 
a convenient length, and plant quite closely in the 
box. The new growth will soon start and produce 
a handsome mass of verdure. 

- 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Make Ready for Winter.—lf it 
enlarge the orchard, we have advised to give it 
proper thought and to proceed with care. But 
before increasing the area of orchard it is well to 


. 
neg- 


is proposed to 


give what one already has the best care. A 
lected orchard is as unprofitable as it is unsightly. 
We should, as the mariner would say, “make all 
snug” for the winter. See that inclosures are all 
right in localities where snows are heavy and cattle 


run loose; an ordinary fenee is not sufficient pro- 
tection. Cattle will jump over the fence ana 
among young trees make much havoe, especially 
by browsing the tops. The same is true of horses, 
An extra rail or strand of barbed wire will remedy 
this trouble. Gates at some seasons should open 
readily, but at this season there is little use for 
them. A piece of wire is better than a latch, as it 
requires time toopen it. And there are few latches 
that a hungry animal cannot open. 

Stuking Young Trees, to keep them upright, is 
often practiced, but it is preferable to heap up a 
mound earth around the trunks at the base, 
A mound a foot high, and as sharp and as smooth 
as may be, will not only stiffen the trees but keep 
off mice. 

Rabbits are in their best condition this month, 
both for eating and for being eaten. Country 
people generally have a= prejudice against this 
kind of game and deprive themselves of many a 
delicious meal which the boys could provide with 
an inexpensive trap without cost, which those 
living in the city are glad to purchase. Rabbits 
are best kept from trees by smearing their trunks 
with blood or bloody meat or liver. 

Marketing Fruit.—Those who market their fruit 
have learned that, taking one year with another, 
there is but little difference in their returns. Ina 
year of abundance selected fruit, properly packed, 
will sell as readily as in a season of moderate or 
even searee crops. Select, making three sorts, the 
first and second for market, and the third to keep 
at home for family use and to feed the animals. 

Pears of the late varicties should have the same 
treatment as winter apples. Let them remain on 
the trees until danger of heavy frosts, and place 
in a cool cellar where they will ripen slowly. 

Root-grafting is done in the winter months, and 
in-doors, and stocks and cions should be provided, 
Cut as the leaves have fallen, 
correctly bubel, make into bundles of fifty or one 
hundred, and place in boxes covering with fresh 
sawdust, damp, as it comes from the mill. Keep 
in a cool cellar, Take up stocks or purehase; one 
year old, thrifty ones are preferred; heel them in 
under cover or set in boxes with their roots covered 
with soil. 


cions as soon 


> 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Prepare for Protection.—The first sharp frosts 
give but little warning but shut down with a snap. 
Protecting is a very simple matter. We do not 
have frost on a cloudy night. In artificial protee- 
tion we must imitate nature; as she uses a screen 
of cloud between the carth and space, which in- 
stead of allowing the heat to off and be 
lost among the stars is sent back and saved as it 
were, and returned to prevent the surface of the 
earth from cooling so low that frost will be depos- 
ited. For artificial protection the lightest material 
will answer as well as a heavy one, provided it 
does not rain; but by far the best and most ser- 
viceable material for the purpose in dry as well as 
wet weather is the Patent Plant Bed Cloth, manu- 
factured by U.S. Waterproofing Fiber Co. © What- 
ever material is used it should not rest upon ten- 
der piants. but should be supported above them. 
Brush laid by their side will answer as a support, 
but it better make with lath; 
these should be prepared beforehand and be ready 
in an emergency. In the vineyards of Germany 
the vines are protected from frosts by a cloud 
of Damp straw is lighted at intervals 
throughout the vineyard, just before sunrise, 
which is the time of greatest danger. We have 
commended this method to our peach growers. 

The Lawn should not be cut too closely at this 
season, a fair growth of grass being required to 
secure a strong growth of roots. The abundant 
fall rains will soften the soil and render the up- 
rooting of large perennial weeds comparatively 
easy. Dock, dandelion, thistles, plantains should 
be pulled up by the roots. An old chisel upon a 
convenient handle will greatly aid in this work. 
Sow seeds upon thin places in the grass. 

Work upon Roads, Paths, Beds, Drains, and all 
other labor requiring the removal of earth is muck 
better done ai this season than in the spring. 


pass 


is to supports 


smnoke. 


Odds and Ends.—Plant bulbs that are thus be- 
lated in open ground, or in pots. Léft those that 
should have been taken up earlier, and store for 
winter. Take up such plants as need the protec- 
tion of greenhouse or cellar. Take upand potsuch 
plants as are to be forced, and place. in the cellar 
until later. 
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LAKESIDE FARM AND HERD. 
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HE traveler who approaches the 
city of Syracuse, N. Y., by rail 
from the West will observe great 
herds of stately black and white 
> cattle grazing the green fields that 
_ stretch between the track and 
‘Lake Onondaga just outside the 
western limits of the city. Here 
and there will be seen groups of 
large red barns and out-buildings ; 
and beyond, near the lakeside, are 
groves of elms, in the shade of which are lordly Holstein-Friesians 
chewing the cud of contentment. This is the Lakeside farm of 























nursery stock and in horses. Yet it is its herd of cattle which has 
contributed more largely than anything else to make Lakeside farm 
famous. The herd, which now contains several hundred animals, 
has been built up by careful selection, and an intelligent system of 
breeding. Five well-established families are represented, the 
Aagie, the Netherland, the Clothilde, the Artis and the Alexander. 
The cows of the Aagie family have characteristics so distinct that a 
person at all expert in judging live stock will recognize one of 
them ata glance. While they possess in common with all well-bred 
Holstein-Friesians the clean cut heads, thin necks, fine horns, wedge 
shaped bodies, broad hips, large and tortuous milk veins, great 
udders and orange skin which proclaim the dairy cow, the Aagies 
have a peculiarly fine femininity of appearance, which is more easily 
recognized than described. .The most noted performance of this 
family was the production by the importel cow Aagie of 18,004 





LAKESIDE FARM AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


Showing Also the Business Office of the Owners, Smiths, Powell & Lamb, and the Residence of the Senior Smith. 


Smiths, Powell & Lamb and this the Holstein-Friesian herd which 
has contributed so much to make the breed famous for the produc- 
tion of milk and butter. 

The farm contains eleven hundred acres of rich loam, rising in 
gentle undulations from the shore of the lake, along which it 
stretches for two miles. Besides this home farm, there are three 
hundred and fifty acres in Cazenovia. The barns, farm and dairy 
buildings are in charge of a superintendent, with a corps of assist- 
ants. The station of Lakeside has recently been established by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroad near the farm-house. 
A portion of the farm is devoted to raising nursery stock, fruit and 
ornamental, and the remainder to pasturage and forage crops for 
the Hoiste n-Friesian cattle, and for Clydesdale, Hambletonian, Per- 
cheron and French coach horses. <A large business is done both in 





pounds, 15 ounees of milk in a year, while carrying twins. Her 
daughter, Aagie 2d, when two years old, followed by a production 
of 17,746 pounds, 2 ounces ina year, and in ninety days made 304 
pounds, 54 ounces of butter. All the family are deep milkers, 
eleven cows averaging 17,166 pounds, 9 ounces of milk in a year. 
The Netherland family comes nearer than any other to the ideal 
standard toward which the Lakeside cattle are bred, combining 
milk, butter and beef with fine form and remarkable uniformity of 
characteristics. A glance at either of the accompanying portraits 
of bulls (Page 461) will give a better idea of the general type 
of this family than any description. Their milk records show 
a very high average, and some astonishing individual performances. 
The yearly milk yields run from 11,4784 pounds by a two-year-old, 
to 19,5164 pounds by Netherland Belle at four years old. The yield 
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of butter is still more notable. Twenty-one cows, three years old 
and over, produced an average of a little over 20 pounds of butter 
each in seven consecutive days, the largest yield being 25 pounds, 
and five cows produced in 30 days an average of 89 pounds 10 
ounces each. One of the cows, Netherland Princess 4th, yielded 
milk so rich that a pound of butter was made from 13.98 pounds; 
another, Netherland Dorinda, a pound of butter from 14.91 pounds, 
and the average of seventeen cows was a pound of butter from 18} 
pounds of milk. 

The Clothilde family are distinguished for large size, elegance 
of form and immense yield of milk and butter. The Artis and Alex- 
ander families take their respective names from imported bulls, 
which had won great fame in Holland. Their descendants in the 
Lakeside herd have fully sustained the high renown of their sires. 

It is only twenty-one years since the first successful importa- 
tion of black and white cattle of North Holland. Within that 
period, and mainly within the last third of it, the Holstein-Friesians 
have attained a conspicuous place among the leading breeds of 
American cattle. For a time their reputation rested upon their 
great yields of milk, and when the imported cow Clothilde gave 88 
pounds 4 ounces in a day, and 26,021 pounds 8 ounces in a year, 
all previous records were eclipsed, though even that yield has since 
been surpassed. Yet it was not until their triumph in the New 
York dairy show of May, 1887, in Madison Square Garden, that they 
obtained due recognition as a dairy breed. One of the leading 
features of the occasion was the competitive trial for butter pro- 
duction from milk drawn in twenty-four hours during the show. 
The first prize was won by the cow Clothilde, and the second by 
her daughter, the three-year-old heifer, Clothilde 4th. 

The patriarch of the Lakeside herd is the imported bull Nether- 
land Prince, whose portrait has been so frequently published in 
newspapers and magazines that his form and markings are almost 
as well known to the public as the features of a presidential candi- 


date. He was calved in 1880, and is in the very meridian of his 
powers. His son and heir-apparent is Netherland Statesman, 3280, 


of which we herewith give a portrait (see Page 461) engraved di- 
rectly from a photograph. He is four years old and weighs 2200 
pounds. His dam is Lady Fay, the cow which crowned a long 
career as a prize-winner by taking the first prize for her breed in 
the New York dairy show, and also the sweepstakes prize by giv- 
ing the greatest yield of milk of any cow in the same show. 

The bull Clothilde 4th’s Imperial, 1281, of which we also pre- 
sent a portrait (see Page 461) unites the blood of Netherland Prince 
and the Clothilde family. His sire was Prince Imperial, by Nether- 
land Prince, and his dam Clothilde 4th, the heifer which stood 
second in the great butter-making competition at Madison Square 
Garden. She has a milk record of 16,457 pounds 9 ounces in a 
year, and a butter record of 23 pounds 10} ounces in seven days. 

The cow Netherland Baroness, 2635, is a typical specimen of 
the famous family which she represents. She has yielded 72 pounds 
of milk a day, 11,249 pounds 7 ounces in ten months and over 21 
pounds of butter in a week. She is the maternal ancestress of a 
large number of deep and rich milking cows and choice bulls. Her 
portrait appears on Page 465. 

The entire system of care and feeding pursued at the Lakeside 
farm is simple and judicious. The aim is to keep the cattle in fair 
breeding condition, with no excess of feed for forcing purposes. In 
summer they are distributed around in the various pastures, the 
deepest milkers being kept in a field near the barns for convenience 
of bringing in and milking. The pasture is directly on the lakeside 
and has a fine grove of trees, which furnish a welcome shade from 
the midday sun. Our illustration (on Page 467) shows a group of 
cattle in this grove, but art cannot do full justice to the subject. It 
is difficult to conceive a sweeter pastoral scene than these green 
pastures beside the still waters of Lake Onondaga, with stately and 
beautiful cattle grazing or ruminating in the shade. 

The cows are milked at regular hours morning and night, and 
the heaviest milkers are driven to the stables and milked daily at 
noon. The milk as soon as drawn is weighed, and the weight re- 
corded. These records are ‘‘posted up” weekly, monthly and 
yearly. The books thus show the daily and aggregate yield of 
every cow from year to year. 

The butter-making department is under the immediate charge 
of Mr. W. T. Wilson, who is a man of progressive and enlightened 
ideas. ‘Lhe dairy house adjoims the stables and is supplied with im- 
proved appliances and machinery which is driven by a steam en- 
gine of four anda half horse power. As soon as the milk is re- 
ceived and weighed it is run through a centrifugal separator, the 
cream set away to ripen and the separated milk fed to the pure- 








bred Cheshire swine, which are bred on the farm. The churns are 
of the rectangular pattern—a large one for general and a small one 
for testing purposes. When the butter comes to the granular con- 
dition, the buttermilk is drawn off, the butter washed in pure cold 
water and salted at the rate of one ounce toa pound of butter, It 
is a singular fact that in the large dairy on the border of the Salt 
City, Liverpool salt is used rather than the home article. The but- 
ter is finally packed in oak tubs lined with parchment paper, 
weighed, and marked with gross and net weight, four ounces being 
allowed for shrinkage of each ten pounds. The butter is strictly 
‘gilt edged” and commands the highest price. 

The stock of horses at Lakeside farm is large and valuable, em- 
bracing representatives of American, Scotch and French breeds, 
The stallion Rufus, which stands at the head of the Clydesdale stock 
of the farm, is a princely specimen of his breed. He is the sire of 
the registered two-year-old Clydesdale colt Royal Duke shown in 
the right hand of an illustration on Page 463. The dam of Royal 
Duke is Nell Lowrie, a registered Clydesdale mare owned on the 
farm. The young stallion Excelsior, shown at the left of the same 
engraving, unites in his veins the blood of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
with that of the Morgans. His sire was Sagamore, by Mohegan, a 
grandson of Vermont Blackhawk. His dam, Lottie E., was by 
Fitch’s Hambletonian, a son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. The two- 
year-old grade Clydesdale colt, Beaconsfield, shown in the middle 
of the picture, was sired by the Clydesdale Kensington, dam by a 
Cleveland Bay stallion. Many choice pure-bred Percheron and 
French coach horses are also found here, notably the French stall- 
ion Franconi, who is finely pictured on Page 463. 

The origin of this famous farm was the small nursery of Mr. 
Thorp, in which, in 1845, Mr. William Brown Smith, then a young 
man, bought a half interest. Mr. Smith soon became the sole pro- 
prietor, and the modest premises of between four and five acres 
were gradually expanded to thirty, which still constitute the ‘‘ home 
grounds” in the city of Syracuse, upon which stands the oftice at 
195 West Genesee street. In 1868, Mr. Edward A. Powell became a 
partner and subsequently Mr. Smith’s sons, Wing R. and W. Judson 
Smith, and Mr. Anthony Lamb, became associated in the business. 
The Lakeside farm was acquired acre by acre. The horse stock and 
then the cattle were added to the business until it reached its 
present proportions. 

The home place, except what is covered by greenhouses, is de- 
voted chiefly to show purposes. The fruit and ornamental nursery 
stock is raised on the Lakeside farm. The present season there 
were in stock 175,000 pears one year old, 100,000 two years old, 75,000 
apples two years old, 200,000 one year old, and a general assortment 
of peaches, quinces, nectarines, cherries, small fruits, ornamentals 
and roses. Among the novelties are a lot of Japanese pear seed- 
lings, which are said to be exempt from leaf blight, and Russian 
apricots on peach stocks. In propagating apple stock, no root-graft- 
ing is done, budding being employed exclusively, with such good re- 
sults that many apple and pear stocks, one year from the bud, have 
attained a diameter of three-fourths of an inch. The combination of 
live stock with the nursery business has its advantages in furnishing 
manure, some seven thousand loads being taken annually from the 
stables. This is sufficient to keep cultivated land in excellent heart. 
The soil is kept sufficiently rich to give a thrifty, vigorous condition 
to the stock, but not to force with succulent and unripe growth. A 
fine block of nursery stock is shown on Page 466, the picture 
being an exact reproduction of a photograph. 

Mr. W. Brown Smith, the head of the firm, is still in the enjoy- 
ment of a vigorous old age. His home on West Genesee street is 
one of the most picturesque places in the city. His sons and other 
partners are not only active in the large business of the firm but 
are all leading men in public, social and agricultural matters. Lake- 
side is a conspicuous example of agricultural operations conducted 
strictly on business principles, and furnishes abundant evidence 
that capital and brains will reap a rich harvest in farming under 
conditions that govern success in all large business undertakings. 

———— 

Dahlia Imperialis.—A wonderful plant this, which with its enor- 
mous ray florets of the purest white looks more like a gigantic lily 
than like a dahlia, was introduced early into this country. We had 
it in 1867, in a tub in the garden. Finding that it was not likely to 
bloom before frost, it was taken to an empty greenhouse in good 
time, where after crowding its top against tie rafters maae a siuvw 
of its flowers and gave us an idea of what it might be in a proper 
climate. A recent Gardener's Chronicle gives in a supplement a 
view of one flowering in a garden in Portugal, which shows what a 





' a grand thing it is. 
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RESERVE POWER IN MILK-GIVING. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
—__ 

The plan of feeding grain to milch cows at all seasons, if in- 
telligently carried out, is one of the most profitable methods in 
the dairy. The usual argument is that it maintains the flow of 
milk, increases its value for commercial purposes, and enriches the 
farm by giving back in manure two-thirds or more of the original 
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CLOTHILDE 4TH’S IMPERIAL 1281. 


market price of the feed. These are good reasons, but I apprehend 
that there is more than this to warrant feeding the cow a fair ration 
of nitrogenous food each day that she contributes toward the 
products of the dairy. It pays to feed a cow a generously heaped 
dish of bran every day for at least a month before she calves. The 
production of milk is now generally conceded to be almost wholly 
a draught upon the blood, the larger number of elements in milk 
having corresponding components in the blood. Hence, 
foods for the purpose of milk production are the best possi- 
ble supports for forming blood and building up bone, 
muscleand nerve. Any food that has direct influence upon 
these must in the nature of things be adapted to present, 
or not remote, milk supply. By this we contribute toward 
a reserve power to prolong profitable milk-giving, and 
get areturn for food consumed, which at the time did not 
appear. It is now shown that the cow which is fed bran 
and shorts, or even oatmeal, through the early summer 
months, will give more milk and hold out better than one 
that subsisted during that period on grass alone, and had 
her grain ration added as the maturing grass and August 
heats began to tell upon the milk flow. 

There seems to be adraught upon the system of thecow __, 
in these early months that she is only just able to respond _ ,: 
to, so that she has no chance to fortify her system for the ~ 
long effort that the dairy cow is now expected to make. 
The latent power she should store up is not secured, and 
later on when nature calls for maternal duties, a greater 
exertion is necessary to digest the food. At last, when 
the grain does come, too much of it is taken to repair the 
previous demand upon the system. She lacks the reserve 
power stored away in well stocked nerve and muscle, by 
means of which fully charged blood tells in the milk pail and the 
churn. 

Sows are not now required to be hardy. They are asked to 
have constitutional vigor and power of consuming and assimilating 
food and turning it in right channels. The grain-fed cow has had 
every want of the system fully supplied, while the other has had 
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to do a work of subdividing ; and when the flush feed does come 
she may put it all into the milk pail; but is more likely to build up 
her system and make good the credit account where she has from 
her own flesh and blood contributed to make up a balanced milk 
ration out of grass. The other cow has nothing to make up, but 
that reserve power later on comes into play, and the farmer sees 
that the early fed grain pays in the end. It is not the strength of 
the few quarts of oats eaten at sunrise which carries the race horse 
under the wire a winner; but it was the 
reserve or latent power stored up in the 
past, not expended in trying to find here 
and there a scanty subsistence just suffi- 
cient to fairly support life, but the result 
of unused, but appropriated food, which 
when wanted could be called upon to win 
the race. The cow is asked to give milk; 
and hernervous system must be the power. 
If she uses all the strength of her food to 
fight cold, warm barn-yards, melt snow 
from her back, and warm falling clouds 
of water, besides hunting her own food, 
we can expect little latent power to be 
stored up to help us win the amount of 
milk that is secured the last months of her 
dairy season that now alone make the cow 
a profitable animal. She must now give 
milk 310 days of the 365, and to do this, 
she must first by breeding and feeding be 
the type of a dairy cow, and by habit, care 
and protection, aided by generosity of ra- 
tions, reach the goal now set for all good 
cows, 7,750 pounds of good milk per year. ~ 


SRT ORRIN 





Save the Wood Ashes.— Wood ashes have 
too great a value to be wasted. Every farm- 
er’s family should make its own soap sup- 
ply. It is cheaper for the farmer to make 
soap than to buy it. When not utilized on 
the farm, ‘‘soap grease” is either wasted 
or sold for a pittance. After the ashes are 
leached they are nearly as valuable as be- 
fore for manure, where the soil does not lack potash. If a tea- 
spoonful of clean wood ashes is given every third day to horses in 
their feed they will very rarely need ‘‘condition powders.” The 
same amount given to cattle will have good results. Cattle, also 
swine, are frequently seen licking ashes where rubbish has been 
burned. The ashes given to hogs may be mixed with their salt. 
Ashes correct acidity of the stomach and destroy some intestinal 
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worms. Wood ashes are a valuable fertilizer for all crops, but 
especially for orchard crops. They contain all the mineral elements 
required by plants. The fine condition and peculiar proportion of 
their ingredients make their real agricultural value greater than 
the value computed from chemical analyses. Coal ashes are com- 
paratively worthless, but wood ashes should never be thrown away. 
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A DRIVE AMONG JAPANESE FARMS—II. 
W. H. W. CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA. 
oe 

The artistic ricety of appearance of Japanese farms has its 
natural counterpart on the practical side. Land is dear and taxes 
are high. The land tax was formerly three per cent, but I believe, 
is now two and a half. Then there are specific taxes on special 
crops, such as tea, rice and silk. Rationally, therefore, cultivation 
is thorough. Nota square inch of soil is wasted, and the land is 
kept up to a high degree of fertility. In passing the farm-houses, 
with their thick walls of mud plastered upon a mat-work of bam- 
boo, and their enormously heavy thatched roofs, sometimes nearly 
a yard in thickness, the tourist is struck by the absence of stables, 
cattle and horses. In some regions these are more numerous than 
in that through which we journeyed, but their use is by no means 
common. There are probably pigs in Japan, but we did not happen 
to see them. Domestic fowls are noticed here and there, often 
dwelling in social familiarity in the family apartments, but they 
are far from universal. Naturally, then, the thrifty Japs are put 
to their trumps for fertilizers ; yet they use them profusely. 

FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZING. 

Everything available is called into requisition, rags, rubbish, 
weeds, trimmings from forests and groves; nothing that has a par- 
ticle of fertilizing vigor in it is neglected. Of course, in such cir- 
cumstances much is made of human manure. Not an atom, fluid 
or solid, is wasted. In every Japanese dwelling which we entered 
were various retiring rooms, usually as neat as wax and as sweet as 
a confectioner’s premises, where arrangements were made for com- 
plete saving in portable quantities. In some of the large hotels, 
where European apparatus had found place, there was European 
waste and uncleanliness. In primitive Japan nothing of the sort 
fell under our observation, although in the wilder districts it exists 
to some extent. Conveniently near all places of public resort, such 
as tea houses or bazaars, were the little accommodations, practically 
equipped for frequent emptying, easy of access. Even the way- 
faring tramp was provided for, and he scrupulously availed 
himself of his privileges. An Englishman long resident in the 
country informed me that many Japanese market-gardeners were 
so reckless in the use of this material that he never used garden 
vegetables maturing above ground, like cabbage, spinach and the 
like, unless he personally knew and approved the locality of their 
growth. Well, there is sucha thing as the abuse of our greatest 
blessings, but this system of manuring as practiced in Japan and 
China has fully demonstrated its value in keeping land in the high- 
est state of fertility for centuries. Doubtless in the course of time 
agriculture the world over will be driven to its adoption, as well 
for financial as sanitary considerations. 

IRRIGATION, 

We notice, as we go higher up the broad valley which we have 
been following, that the furrows in the grain fields become deeper 
and deeper. They still keep up their precision and nicety of form, 
but they have deepened from their original three to six inches to a 
foot or more. We pass a few sickly-looking tobacco plants, form- 
ing a border hedge toa barley field. We take a cross cut over a 
ridge into another valley. On the ridge we find the tea region. 
The fields near the ridges are broken up into gigantic furrows, in 
some cases five or six feet deep. It is not quite proper to call them 
furrows here, although they are only the development of the fur- 
row system. They are really great mounds with cross furrows or 
ditches between, built up of squared clods of puddled soil in many 
cases. On these grow the same old crops which we have been 
watching, with here and there a few tea plants mixed in. Cucum- 
ber and melon vines also appear. At this point the furrow system 
becomes clearly intelligible to us. Its object is to arrest, corral and 
store up every drop of rain. The furrows are all practically irri- 
gating ditches, beginning shallow at the spots most remote from 
the mountain torrents, and steadily increasing in dimensions till 
they assume the mound form which has just been described. I 
really should have guessed this all out sooner, but somehow I failed 
to do so. When the rains do come in this region, floods from the 
mountains are terrific, and the carefully furrowed, or I might bet- 
ter say diked, fields serve a double purpose. They not only com- 
pel the water to flow slowly and settle into the soil, but they aid 
in impeding torrents which would otherwise sweep the farm lands 
away with the besom of destruction. It was only about ten years 
ago that the valley which we had traversed was utterly devastated 
by the overflow of the great rivers, which are but dry sand beds in 











the protracted seasons of drought. The water was some five feet on 
the level in the great city of Osaka during several days of that dis- 
astrous flood. We found this out later, but we might have guessed 
it from the character of the road over which we had driven. 
For a great portion of the way across the plain we were traveling 
over huge dikes. We went for several miles on one dike over g 
highway eighteen feet wide, while the level of the road bed wag 
twenty-five feet or so above the surrounding farm land. We crossed 
over and through a number of gigantic ditches or sluice ways, 
They were dry at the time, and where the road passed through them 
the heavy drop gates were removed. In two cases we made abrupt 
descents from the beds of these ditches, through massive granite 
walls into the heart of little villages, over twenty feet below the 
ditch level. Those enormous works of the government must have 
entailed vast expenditures, but no doubt they are a profitable spec- 
ulation in the long run, inasmuch as the paternal Japanese govern- 
ment remits land and crop taxes in periods of devastation from 
floods. 
WORTHY OF IMITATION. 

So far as we had a view of Japanese farms, then, they are prac- 
tically worked under the irrigation system. This is perhaps the 
crowning feature of the methods of culture which have preserved 
the country for so many ages in a magnificent condition of fertility, 
It is a feature which might well attract the attention and experi- 
ment of Amevican farmers. In California it is a necessity. ‘‘No 
irrigation, desert,” is the law in that region. But even in the 
North it might be introduced—some features of it at least—with 
advantage. During many summers spent in the hilly portions of 
New England, I have seen the hay and other crops suffer and even 
go almost to ruin during long periods of drought. Yet during these 
seasons of calamity there were brooks trickling away to waste on 
very many of the suffering farms. In the older countries they man- 
age things better than this. The summer of 1887 was called a dry 
one in Switzerland, for example. But in driving through the farm 
country there I noticed the freshness of the hill-side mowings, and 
would not have guessed at a drought had not the people told me of 
it. The secret was an open one. These sloping lands were traversed 
in all directions with narrow (say three or four inch, or even nar- 
rower) irrigating ditches, draining their supplies from the hiils 
above. This feature I found almost universal wherever I went, in 
France, Italy, Switzerland and Germany. The ditches go at a 
slight angle along the hill slopes. They do not impede machines in 
the least, and they require but little care, when properly con- 
structed, for their maintenance. Iam satisfied that the universal 
adoption of this system would be of immense financial value to our 
country. The farmers in some sections take great pains to keep 
trout poachers off their lands, while they permit a far greater rob- 
bery of their property on the part of unrestrained water courses. 
Japan anJ other ancient lands can give us modern agriculturists 
some points, after all, in farming science. Imagine the enormous 
returns of farming in some of vur American States if it should 


be conducted with the thrift one finds in Japan! 
ee 








HOW TO HAVE HEALTHY SWINE. 
—_ 

Carefully abstain from giving any medicine whatever. 

Keep large and smal] separate and not more than ten in a lot. 

Feed regularly and liberally a variety of wholesome food, 
always some bulky food, and let each feed be eaten up clean before 
more is given. 

Give wallowing places, ashes, charcoal and salt, and plenty of 
exercise in timber pasture yielding shade, roots, nuts, acorns, ete. 
But no doubly soured slops. 

Provide ventilated shelters from wind, rain and snow, but no 
litter. Hogs with litter get too warm. If you wish disease, put 
your hogs to the straw pile. 

Maintain cleanliness in all things. Breed only mature animals, 
and never from a show herd. The offspring of immature or pam- 
pered animals is predisposed to disease. 

Give pure water, from deep wells protected from surface 
water. Well water is not freezing cold in winter nor lukewarm in 
summer. Water from creeks (unless fed by springs), ponds or pools, 
is disease-breeding. 

Pigs should be farrowed in early spring and kept on only grow- 
ing foods—milk, bran slop, oats, green rye, grasses, clover, sweet 
corn—until late fall; then fatten rapidly, on corn mostly, but also 
green rye, blue grass, pumpkins, boiled potatoes and turnips with 
bran, steamed clover hay, etc. 
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CLIPPING HORSES IN COLD WEATHER. 
MIDY MORGAN. 
—=- 

Why are horses clipped in winter? Why does the shrewd 
horse owner divest the animal of the protection nature designed 
for its protection 

Horses are clipped for various reasons. 





In Europe high-bred 


carriage horses and not infrequently hunters are denuded of a por- 
This change is made 


tion of their heavier winter coatings of hair. 











half ; then in the middle of January again pass the singeing lamp 
over the horse and reduce the growth to one-half its natural length. 
After the first singeing a stout woolen blanket should be put on the 
horse; then if the weather is severe in January, as it usually is, a 
light under-blanket should be added. But how are horses generally 
clipped? The defenseless creatures are shorn close to their hides 
early or late, as their senseless owners take the whim. Then they 
are either left to shiver and contract lung or throat diseases, or 
they are thrust into close hot stables where there is no proper ven- 








THE FRENCH COACH HORSE 


to check profuse perspiration and frequently to facilitate the work 
of the grcom. Where horses live under a wise system of stable 
economy the singeing lamp and not the shears is used. As soon as 
the chill autumn winds are felt, the best cared for horses show 
signs of moulting; their coats become dull and look wiry ; the sum- 
mer growth immediately takes its place. During the season of 
moulting, fever, more or less, is present. Horses become languid ; 
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“FRANCONI.” 

tilation and blood poisoning ensues, Early in spring the horse- 
owner finds his horses complaining with cracked heels, chippy 
feet, sore eyes or troublesome coughs. He vows never again to 
have a horse of his clipped. 1t was not the taking off of the ani- 
mal’s winter growth of hair that produced these woes; it was the 
want of proper care afterward that brought about these bad symp- 


toms. When old horses are clipped and a good stable treatment is 
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SOME TYPICAL HORSES. 


The Hambletonian ‘ Exceisior,’” and the Clydes “Beaconfield” and “Royal Duke.” 


the appetite is morbid; and the ability to work is much lessened. 
These symptoms seldom continue for more than a few days. Under 
good care, which comprises a change of diet, warm drinks and 
mashes with moderate work, horses come out all right in from 
fifteen to twenty days. If a horse on recovering his spirit and 
showing himself equal to his usual work grows a heavy coat of 
hair, the safest way is early in November to reduce its length one 





not observed, the animal may preserve his appearance of good 
health, that is, he may appear cheerful and work well up to his 
best form, but his coat will look rusty, feel harsh, and should any 
thing go amiss danger will be close at hand. 

When farmers decide to clip their horses, let them first provide 
due protection; at least one thin and one heavy blanket for stable 
wear, one water-proof quarter blanket and one water-proof chest 











protector. These covers can most profitably be made at home. 
Coarse unbleached cotton sheeting, if oiled and allowed to dry, then 
oiled again, will be water-proof. These can be readily cut to fit 
the individual horses for which they are needed ; then lined with 
old blankets or even under the pressure of economy with old pieces 
of carpeting ; the sole requisite is that the linings be of wool. A 
quarter cloth should fit snugly and go over the harness pad 
with holes cut in it for the terrets, and when that obnoxious engine 
of cruelty, a check-rein, is used, room must be provided for the 
hook. When a quarter-cloth is placed under the back-pad galled 
backs result, as the pressure is severe. All outside clothing should 
be fitted over the horses, as such protection is needed against rain, 
snow and sharp winds, so as not to superinduce increased perspira- 
tion. There are many of our farm horses whose lives could be 
made less irksome were they shorn of one-half of their winter’s 
growth of hair, and then judiciously cared for. 

Let no person suppose, however, that should he decide to clip 
his horses, there will then be no need to dry the weary beasts—thus 
his care will be less. Better let him bear in mind that a clipped 
horse stands in absolute need of greater care, and that the benefits 
to be obtained are an improved condition and better ability to endure 
fatigue, also a trimness of look pleasing to some. The head and 
ears of a horse require the most skillful manipulation, as very little 
hair should be removed ; the legs from the knees down should also 
be most lightly treated. What is necessary is to wash off mud; 
then rub the legs and especially the heels very dry. A wet or 
very cold day is precisely the extreme of weather in which no 
careful groom will clip or singe a horse. A fine bright or (if wet to 
be waited for) a moderate and a dry day is the weather to select for 
the operation in which the horse’s health and comfort are risked. 
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THE JOHANNISBERG VINEYARD. 
LEONARD A. JENKINS, GERMANY. 
oe 

Johannisberg, now the property of Prince Richard Metternich, 
son of the famous statesman, who received it as a gift from the 
Emperor Francis, is situated on the right bank of the Rhine, an 
hour’s drive above the picturesque village of Riidesheim. From 
the terrace of the castle, which crowns the hill, is seen to the left 
the wide expanse of beautiful level country called the Rhineyan, 
through which the majestic river winds its way until lost to sight 
at the right in the narrow valley formed by the hills of Bingen and 
the Niederwald. The monks of the middle ages not only kept 
alive the flame of learning, acted as schoolmasters, advocates, 
physicians and apothecaries, fed and clothed the poor, visited the 
sick, and offered spiritual consolation to all, but they were the first 
agriculturists of their time, and scented out with infallible accuracy 
just those fortunate hill-sides which would grow the best vines and 
produce the choicest wines. For eight centuries they cultivated 
the grape upon Johannisberg. Four hundred years ago they built 
the splendid cellar with the massive arches upon which the modern 
castle stands, and built it so well that when in 1813 the retreating 
French army attempted to blow it up, after drinking all the wine, 
their pitiful barrel of gunpowder made no more impression upon 
the solid masonry than it would have made upon the everlasting 
hills. The territory upon which this wine of unsurpassed excellence 
can be raised is small, and therefore very valuable, and the best wine 
sells at the cellar for ten to twelve dollars a bottle. Nowhere 
else in the world is to be found land devoted to agricultural 
purposes which is estimated at such a figure. Yet it is not 
always profitable. Some years the expenses are $20,000 more 
than the income, for however unfavorable the season, the elaborate 
cultivation must go on as usual, Of course it is only a great 
proprietor, proud of owning the pattern vineyard of the world and 
to whom profit and loss upon this small item in his estates is of no 
consequence, who can afford to keep up such a vineyard. The soil 
is on an average 75 centimeters deep and consists of a finely divided 
clay slate, containing iron, calcium and phosphates. These 
ingredients of the soil may appear in such varied proportions, 
within a radius of fifty feet, that the best and poorest parts of the 
vineyard may be separated by a distance not greater than this 
radius. 

The grape which has found such favor here is the Riessling, a 
strong, hardy vine, which, if uninjured, will bear profitably for 
forty-five years. To retain the strength of the land, it is dressed 
every two years with stable manure, which has been thoroughly 
mixed with phosphates. After the vines cease bearing, the land 
lies fallow a couple of years, and is then replanted with young 
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vines, which are set out in groups of three. The first year they al] 
grow up clinging toa pole. The second year only one vine grows 
upward, and the two others are trained horizontally toward the 
neighboring vines, about a foot from the ground, facing as nearly 
north and south as possible. The third year the vine that grew up 
is trimmed to one side, and the vine which took this position the 
previous year is trained upward. In the fourth year this operation 
is repeated, except that the vine which has been trained horizontally 
for two years exchanges places with the vine that has grown 
upward. By this rotation, each vine is trained horizontally for 
two years and shoots up the third. It is claimed that when the 
vine is trained horizontally it yields a larger quantity of grapes 
than when grown upright, and the grapes are better protected from 
the burning rays of the sun, yet kept warmer through proximity 
to the earth. The vine is, however, exhausted at the end of a few 
years if it does not receive periods of rest by being permitted to 
grow up toward the light. The vintage occurs either at the end of 
October or beginning of November, according to the character of 
the season. The wine of the same year is divided into three grades, 
The first quality consists of wine made from the best grapes picked 
by hand from the finest bunches. A second picking gives the 
second quality, and all the remaining grapes go to make up the 
third. After all the wine is in wood, it is placed in the vaults below 
the castle, in which the temperature summer and winter does not 
perceptibly vary more than seven to nine degrees. When the wine 
arrives at the proper stage it is bottled and sold. A yearly auction 
takes place, when much of the wine is disposed of to the highest 
bidder. Many of the finer grades go directly into private hands 
and not a few to the various courts of Europe. 








Essentials in Good Grasses.—Grasses are usually grown for 
fodder, and should therefore be nutritious, whether the forage is to 
be eaten green in the pasture or ina dry condition from the meadow, 
In an ideal grass there should be only enough of the hard, woody 
or fibrous portion to sustain the plant in an upright position. In 
other words. the frame-work of the grass should not predominate 
over the softer nutritious portions. Meadow grasses require more 
of this woody substance than do those best adapted for the pasture. 
A grass that is cropped at frequent intervals has no demands upon 
it to send up tall stems for the bearing of long and numerous 
leaves. Meadow grasses, on the other hand, need to rise from the 
ground and to a height sufficient to insure a profitable crop of good 
quality that is easily harvested. There are, therefore, mechanical 
difficulties, if none other, in the way of a perfect meadow grass 
being the best for pasturage ; at least, the ideal pasture grass is not 
the best imaginable one for meadow use. Many grasses, otherwise 
seemingly nearly perfect for the meadow, are comparatively 
worthless because the surfaces of the culm or edges of the leaves 
or both are covered with stiff sharp prickles, giving the herbage a 
rasp-like character very disagreeable to the tenderer mouth parts of 
animals. Upon the other hand, some otherwise good grasses are 
covered with long, slender hairs, giving them a woolly feel, not 
relished by live stock. Other grasses with smooth herbage are 
avoided in the pasture by grazing animals, because of their bitter 
juice. Such grasses do not merit a place upon the stock farm. The 
welcome grass, then, must not be prickly, or rough, bitter, woolly, 
or too woody, but instead smooth, soft, succulent and sweet. 





A New Herbaceous Plant (Ostrowskya magnifica).—The plant 
with the above name has proved itself able to carry a more formi- 
dable title than the one given to it in honor of the Russian officer 
in command of the exploration party which discovered it. It was 
found in Eastern Bokhara by the son of Sir Begel, who is becoming 
as noted in the discovery of wonderful plants as his father is in 
describing and making them known. This wonder among the Bell 
flowers, Campanulaceae, has flowered, has been exhibited, and 
“certificated” by the Royal Horticultural Society, and is now 
properly started on its way to popularity. The plant is a hardy, 
herbaceous perennial, with stems about three feet high and tuber- 
ous roots. The ample leaves are coarsely toothed, and the flowers, 
at first pendulous, are borne at the upper part of the stem. They 
are from three and one-half to five and three-quarters inches in 
diameter, of open bell-shape and with spreading lobes, and of a 
pale silver color as described by some, and by others as ‘‘ white, 
dashed with purple and very beautiful.” Our most prominent 
dealers in such plants inform us that they procured it on its first 
announcement, but from some cause, probably excessive heat, it 


did not survive. 
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THE CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


PROFESSOR E. W. HILGARD. 
<> 

The actual establishment of this station dates back to 1876, 
when a laboratory for experimental work on agricultural subjects 
was established at the State University at Berkeley, under the con- 
trol of the professor of agriculture, and an assistant chemist was 
appointed to carry on such work as might be called for in pur- 
suance of the general plan of an agricultural and industrial survey 
of the State, outlined by Prof. Hilgard. During the first year the 
expenses of this work were borne by the university, but after the 
publication of the first report on the work, in 1877, special legisla- 
tive appropriations were successively obtained for its continuation 
and enlargement, until, in 1885, the appropriation for the succeed- 
ing two years ‘‘for experimental work in agriculture and viticult- 
ure” amounted to $23,000. At the succeeding session a State tax 
of one mill per $100 of valuation, assessed for the levy of State 
taxes, was enacted in lieu of all special appropriations for univer- 
sity purposes, it being understood that the experimental work 
should continue, as heretofore, to form part of the duties of the 
College of Agriculture. The passage of the ‘‘ Hatch bill” has made 
no change in these relations, except that the title and duties of 











ant in the same; M. E. Jaffa, first assistant in the viticultural labo- 
ratory; G. E. Colby, second assistant in the same; K. McLennan, 
foreman in charge of the agricultural grounds. The foremen for 
the outlying stations will be appointed as soon as the stations are 
occupied. It is urgently desired to relieve the director from his 
present excessive duties by the appointment of an assistant director 
in charge of the viticultural work (which forms an amply large 
department by itself) as soon as a competent incumbent can be 
found. 

The scope of the work intended to be done hereafter will be 
essentially the same as that carried on heretofore. The first need 
of the State is to determine what cultures can be most successfully 
pursued in the widely varied climatic and soil regions. The deter- 
mination and study of the latter will of necessity be steadily pur- 
sued, as the necessary basis for the selection of proper culture, 
plants and methods of cultivation. These in their turn will form 
the main subject occupying the outlying culture stations, as well 
as the basis of the distribution of seeds and plants for trial by intel- 
ligent individuals, forming so many additional local experiment 
stations. In the same connection, the study of natural fertilizers 
and of waters Loth for irrigation and domestic use is essential; and 
with these the continued investigation of the ‘‘Alkali land” ques- 
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*‘ Director of the State Experiment Stations” were added to those of 
the professor of agriculture. The income arising from the experi- 
ment station act will in the main be expended in the establishment 
and maintenance of ‘‘ outlying culture experiment stations” in the 
several climatic regions of the State, together with such increase of 
facilities as are called for at the central station at Berkeley. Among 
the latter is the erection of an experiment station building intended 
to furnish much needed accommodations for both experimental 
work and laboratory instruction of special students in agriculture ; 
the cost of the building being borne jointly by the station fund and 
that of the university. 

Three outlying stations have up to this time been established, 
for which land and buildings have been donated by the communi- 
ties in which they are located, while other equipments and current 
expenses will be provided for out of the congressional fund. Each 
of these stations will have a resident foreman, and will be periodi- 
cally inspected from the central station. Besides these, three special 
viticultural stations, provided for by private munificence, are al- 
ready in operation. 

The personnel of the station consists at present of the following 
persons: E, W. Hilgard, director and professor of agriculture; E. 
J. Wickson, superintendent of the grounds at the Berkeley station 
and lecturer on practical agriculture; F. W. Morse, first assistant 
in the general agricultural laboratory ; A. H. Weber, second assist- 


tion from both the practical and scientific points of view. The 
technical as well as ultimate analysis of agricultural products from 
the different sections of the State forms a necessary part of the 
study of their peculiarities and adaptations. This is especially true 
of the grape product, and there will be no diminution of the large 
attention heretofore given both to the character of the grapes and 
wines from the several grape-growing regions, and to the best 
methods of vinification under the locally existing conditions. The 
correction of the nomenclature of grape varieties, as well as of 
other fruits, will receive much needed attention, both by the nam- 
ing of samples sent for examination and by the exhibition of collec- 
tions of fruit from the standard vineyard and orchard, at the prin- 
cipal fairs ; also by the distribution of cions from the same. 

The identification of noxious and beneficial insects, and the 
determination of the means for repressing the former, will continue 
to form an important branch of the work. But in order to pursue 
this intelligently and successfully, there 1s needed the full time of 
a specialist in entomology, who will make both the science and 
practice of economic entomology his special work. For this pur- 
pose it may be necessary to invoke further aid from the State. As 
the use of commercial fertilizers is as yet in its infancy in Califor- 
nia, no State fertilizer control has been established. Without such 
official control the analysis of samples of fertilizers is ordinarily of 
little public utility, and the station will not as a rule consider this 
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as part of its work. It is thought proper that so long as the present 
active demand for information and investigations of direct prac- 
tical importance continues, subjects of more remote or merely 
theoretical interest should receive only such attention as can be 
given incidentally in connection with the working out of practical 
problems. The materials and opportunities for so doing are abun- 


dant even now. 
To the question, ‘‘How shall we interest the farmers in the 


work of the stations?” the present answer must be that so long as 
the inquiries made and work asked for exceed the means of the 
station to deal with them, there is no need of special measures to 
increase the popular interest. The same is true as regards the cir- 
culation of the bulletins and reports, which increases quite as rap- 
idly as the means will permit to supply the demand. 

There can be no doubt that such active interest on the part of 
farmers in availing themselves of the aid offered them by the sta- 
tions in solving their practical questions and difliculties is an essen- 





directed blow on the head, between and just in front of the ears, 
will make the animal unconscious; but the chances for a mis-stroke 
are so many, and as the stroke makes unfit for use considerable 
meat, this method of killing cannot be recommended. The use 
of the shot-gun is no better. The rifle is the weapon to use—a ball 
on a line from the base of the ear to the opposite eye produces in-. 
stant death and does not cause the waste of any meat. 
a ee ee 
MAMMOTH OR PEAVINE CLOVER. 
L. B. PIERCE, OHIO. 
—_—- 

There is some prejudice against mammoth clover on account of 
its rank growth and coarseness, yet it will furnish as much feed per 
acre if not more than the smaller varieties, besides a considerable 
bulk of refuse stalks that make excellent bedding. To the farmer 
who raises a large annual acreage of clover, and is liable to be 
caught with part of it uncut when he has to stop haying to harvest 























LARGE BLOCK OF NURSERY STOCK. 


tial condition of the present usefulness of the stations. But it is 
none the less true that the work of the latter, in order to be to the 
point, must be based upon an accurate knowledge of the natural 
conditions under which agriculture is carried on in the several re- 
gions of each State or Territory. Unfortunately these important 
factors remain as yet largely to be determined even in older States, 
and the resources made available by the Hatch bill are totally inade- 
quate to their systematic ascertainment. West of the Mississippi 
River the only hope of obtaining them lies in the ‘classification of 
lands” originally provided for as the first duty of the United States 
geological survey. 

Hints About Butchering.—If the hogs to be slaughtered are fed 
within twelve hours of their killing, the food is wasted, the meat 
will be more disposed to sour, and it will be more difficult to re- 
move the distended intestines and take from them the lard. Nor is 
it well to allow the swine to drink on the morning of the day they 
are killed. Hogs cannot be killed too quickly. The more rapidly 
they are killed, and the blood got out of them, the better. A well 
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his wheat, it is an excellent plan to have part of it peavine, as it 
may be left standing until after the wheat is secured. In fact, it is 
too succulent to cut until just before the oat harvest. If cut when 
about half the heads are brown, there will be considerable mature 
seed; and if the manure from feeding it is not allowed to ferment 
anc heat and is used as top-dressing on wheat, or corn, it will gen- 
erally re-seed the land heavily. I once top-dressed a strip of poor 
ground for sweet corn with manure made in feeding a crop of second 
growth clover, cut when the seed was maturing, and the next 
spring found the ground nicely stocked with young clover. 
Mammoth clover is not adapted for plowing under ; as, to obtain 
the best results, heavy green crops should be plowed under in June. 
Farmers are able to do it better then than later, as getting out 
manure and stubble-plowing occupy the time after harvest. But 
in June the mammoth clover is only partly grown, and is watery 
and without substance. To the fruit grower who desires an occa- 
sional crop of clover the mammoth or sapling is the kind to grow, 
as he can mow it after his raspberries are marketed, whereas the 
earlier varieties must be cut in the busy strawberry season. 
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MOULTING OF FOWLS. 

MISS H. M. WILLIAMS, NEW JERSEY. 
—_- 

The moulting season is upon us, and if care and attention be 
given to hens now, especially pure-bred ones, the time may be ma- 
terially shortened and the beauty of the plumage enhanced. Corn 
should be excluded from the diet of all Asiatic breeds, especially 
Brahmas, bulky food being substituted. If the fowls have free 
range they can obtain for themselves such things as they require; 
if kept in confinement, green food must be given them. It is use- 
less to give them a quantity of unchopped weeds, but with a large 
pair of shears (if nothing more convenient is at hand) the weeds 
can be clipped into small pieces, and the hens will devour them 
eagerly. The small potatoes from freshly dug hills can also be 
given them. Stalks of cornand the clippings from the lawn mower 
may be given in moderation; too much will cause diarrhea. In 
short, any green stuff which is accessible will be far better feed 
for them than grain, to say nothing of the economy of it. Don’t 
lament if they stop laying during the period; the substance which 
would otherwise form the egg goes to make up the feathers. If a 
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hen has such a drain upon the system while moulting, she is bound 
to stop laying when through that period and at the time eggs are 
greatly in demand. April-hatched chicks usually begin to moult 
in July of the following year, and as it takes them three months to 
get their new feathers, the necessity of early-hatched chicks must 
be impressed upon those who raise eggs for market. The hen house 
should be cool at night, well ventilated but free from draughts. An 
abundance of fresh water should be given, into which put a small 
lump of brimstone. Ample means of dusting in dry dust entirely 
free from any droppings should be placed in every pen. A small 
portion of powdered charcoal may be put into their morning feed of 
bran and middlings occasionally. If all these details are observed 
and the general comfort and happiness of the fowls is considered, 
the period of moulting will be much shortened. 

After the second year the moulting period is often very hard 
upon hens. They should have the best of care and if designed for 
the show room they should be reduced in flesh by sitting or other- 
wise, the thinner the better, till about the middle of September. 
Remove them to separate quarters, feeding mostly on soft feed, 
with a small quantity of boiled beef every two or three days. Old 
birds thus treated generally shed all their feathers at once, and by 
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GROUP OF HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS AT P 





careful management during this period will come out with a fine 
coat of feathers looking much better than their younger sisters and 
out-scoring them all. The much desired yellow legs can be restored 
to their pristine brightness by washing them with warm soap-suds 
and using a stiff brush. After drying well with a woolen cloth 
anoint with olive oil. Repeat the operation three times weekly, and 
in two or three weeks the old scales will loosen, when they can be 
removed with ease. This leaves the leg yellow, which, of course, 
must be kept clean and oiled once or twice weekly until after the 
exhibition. Many birds are cut on condition and symmetry which 
might bring home the much coveted blue ribbon if their owners 
would be more careful of them during the moulting period. This 
is one of those little things, seemingly unimportant in themselves, 
upon which large results sometimes depend. 





—— 


WINTER PROVISIONS FOR BEES. 


A. H. DUFF, OHIO. 


—_ 
It is unfortunate to be compelled to furnish food to bees at any 
time during winter. 


The proper time for this is in the autumn 
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Bees that lack stores should be fed enovgh in warm 
We cannot count much on 
colonies that are destitute of stores at the beginning of winter. The 
process of feeding as usually done will not answer in cold weather, 


Wess 


months. 
weather to last them the entire winter. 


as it will prove destructive to the bees. Many careless persons are 
caught in this predicament, the work having been put off from time 
to time. Late feeding is the cause of much disaster, and it should 
be avoided by all means. But if we are compelled to provide 
food at such a time we must do the best we can under the circum- 
stances. Sealed honey, if possible to obtain frames of it, would be 
much the best thing, but when this is not to be secured we must pro- 
vide candy made from granulated sugar. A little water is added 
to start it boiling. No more water should be used than will just 
serve to dissolve the sugar, for if much is used it will require longer 
to boil out. Ten or fifteen minutes is long enough to boil, when it 
may be poured into vessels suitable to mold it into two- or three- 
pound cakes. This candy must be placed in the hive where the 
bees have access to it at all times, and the hive must have a protec- 
tion of chaff packing or be placed in the cellar. The blocks of candy 
should be placed directly on the frames over the cluster and thor- 
oughly packed above. As the heat of the bees naturally rises and 
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the candy is protected so as to retain the heat, the bees will cluster 
about it at all times. This feed is healthy for bees and may be rec- 
ommended in high terms as a preventive of dysentery, and be used 
even if the colony has abundant stores. I have wintered colonies 
on this alone, as an experiment, but I prefer some honey in the 
hive, especially in the latter part of the winter when breeding 
should commence. This candy is largely used in early spring, from 
the beginning of March, if colonies are found short of provisions. 
Bees will desert their own stores entirely for it, and will work on it 
as long as it lasts. Dysentery is most likely to make its appearance 
in March, and in many cases candy feed has proved the means of 
curing it. A colony will winter on it with less appearance of dysen- 
tery than on any quality of honey, but the colony must be well pro- 
tected from cold, as the bees cannot form as compact clusters as 
when on the combs. 


EGGS IN COLD WEATHER. 


NEW YORK. 





3. HOLMES, JR., 
_ 

For very early eggs warm, comfortable houses, proper feed, and 
good care are necessary. If the hens have to use all the feed they 
get to keep themselves warm, if they are not supplied with food 
containing egg-forming material, and if the houses are not kept 
clean, and well ventilated, the egg basket need not be a large one. 
The roof the poultry house should be tight, the sides well battened 
and the knot holes covered, or the entire sides covered with tarred 
paper to prevent draughts, and the floor made in a way to take no 
drainage from the outside and be perfectly dry. For ventilation, 
any plan whereby the fowls can be supplied with pure fresh air 
without being subjected to draughts will answer. 

On how many places is it a pleasure to visit the hen house? 
Although there has been a great change for the better during the 
last few years, the average hen house is still shunned by all who 
are not obliged to visit it. This is not surprising, as it is full of 
lice in summer, and in winter is foul with the stench from a year’s 
accumulation of the droppings. This need not and ought not to 
be. The poultry on a place, especially if a pure breed is kept, 
should be a “joy forever.” They never lose their interest. Each 
has its individuality, its likes and dislikes, like all other stock, and 
a half hour spent in watching them is always full of pleasure, and 
seldom without profit. Something new can be learned at every 
visit. 

The droppings should be raked up, and the floor cleaned at 
least twice a week; every day would be better. No one who has 
tried daily cleaning would go back to once or twice a week. The 
former keeps the house so much nicer and sweeter, and the work is 
so much more easily done that the little extra time consumed does 
not count. Clean the nests so often that the eggs will never be 
soiled. Short straw or hay will answer very well in the nests in 
winter when the lice plague is not to be feared and fought against, 
but in summer, litter of any kind means lice, and then a nest of 
sawdust or dine sand with a sprinkling of carbolic powder or diluted 
carbolic acid will keep these pests out. With thorough cleaning 
out of the droppings, and renewal of the sand, or whatever is used 
on the floor and dropping boards, as an absorbent, if ventilation 
has been properly attended to the house will always be sweet and 
clean, a pleasant place to visit, with nothing to offend the sight or 
nostrils of the most sensitive. 





FEEDING STRAW. 
JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
> 

According to the German values of the albuminoids, fats and 
carbo-hydrates in stock foods, the digestible parts of a ton of oat 
straw have nearly seventy per cent and of a ton of wheat straw 
nearly fifty-six per cent of the value of the digestible portions of a 
ton of average meadow hay. While the German valuations are too 
high for this country, at least for that portion west of New York 
State, the comparative values given above are not thereby rendered 
incorrect. But when fed alone oat straw has not seventy per cent 
and wheat straw fifty-six per cent of the actual feeding value of 
average meadow hay fed alone, weight for weight. This is because 
the hay has albuminoids, fat and carbo-hydrates in such proportions 
that animals can digest nearly all there is of them in digestible 
form; while in oats, or wheat, or rye straw there is such an excess 
of the carbo-hydrates that more than half of them cannot be di- 
gested by the mature, fattening animal and even less of them can 
be digested by young, growing animals. Animals can digest the 
carbo-hydrates of their food only in a certain ratio to the albumin- 











oids; whenever there is an excess of carbo-hydrates above this, it 
is not digested ; and for this reason when we feed oat straw alone 
only one-third of its digestible matter is digested. Of wheat straw 
fed alone the part digested is even less, for in wheat straw the ex. 
cess of carbo-hydrates is yet greater. 

If average meadow hay is worth twelve dollars per ton, then q 
ton of oat straw is worth eight dollars and forty cents. But if we 
feed the straw alone the animals can digest only two dollars and 
eighty cents per ton. And, in fact, the straw fed alone has an ac- 
tual value only to sustain life. Animals cannot make a gain on it, 
so muck must they eat to get a little matter digested. Animals fed 
on straw alone would starve in time; they could not get digested 
enough albuminoids to sustain nerves and muscles. Nevertheless, 
we may easily so feed it as to make every ton of oat straw worth in 
actual results seventy per cent and of wheat straw fifty-six per cent 
of a ton of average meadow hay. We must feed the straw with 


some food or foods having an excess of the albuminoids. Linseed 
and cotton seed cake have a large excess of albuminoids. Brewers’ 


grains, malt sprouts, pease, wheat bran, and oats also have an excess 
of the albuminoids. So has clover (red or white) if cut at or before 
the height of bloom; the earlier it is cut the greater the excess. If 
we take a ton of red clover hay cut just at the beginning of blossom 
and put it to a ton of oat straw the mixture will have albuminoids 
and carbo-hydrates in the same proportion as average meadow hay, 
hence will have an actual feeding value equal to the same weight of 
average meadow hay. The mixture will be a better and more eco- 
nomical feed for all but very young animals than either the clover 
or the straw alone. 


ANIMAL NEEDS AT THIS SEASON. 
= 

Farmers in general think too little of the comfort of their stock. 
Our brute friends need warm stables, dry platforms, and plenty of 
good food and drink. A farmer told me some time ago that bran 
at twenty dollars and cotton seed at twenty-six dollars per ton did 
not pay, and that cows are warmer without a platform than with 
one. He said he should feed only what hay and corn fodder they 
needed. This farmer makes ten pounds of butter from the same 
number of cows that give my neighbor from twenty-six to twenty- 
eight pounds a week, with a little bran, cotton seed and cob meal. 
On this principle it would not pay to buy flour for the family when 
they could subsist upon corn and rye ground at the nearest mill. 
A cow, if fairly well bred, likes nice food and will remunerate the 
feeder well. Stock should be cared for handsomely, if good profits 
are expected. A clean stable is desirable because the milking can 
done more quickly, and because it is warmer, being drier, and the 
appearance and freedom from odor are not of least importance. 
Rubbing a cow with card and brush benefits her as much as a 
horse. The feeding of concentrated grain foods pays in the in- 
creased value of fertility upon the farm the following season as well 
as in the extra flow of milk, and the appearance of the cow is always 
a delight to the good farmer and an argument in his favcr. But 
don’t give all the attention to the cattle. The horses should be well 
taken care of, and will well repay attention. A man is known by 
the horse he drives. 








“Stopping ’’ Horses’ Feet.—Horses that are used on hot pave- 
ments, or other situations which induce a hot, dry condition of the 
feet, require special treatment to palliate the evil. This gencrally 
consists of filling the concave sole and all the space within the shoe 
at night with some moist substance. The most usual material for 
this purpose has, for a long time, been fresh cow dung, either alone 
or mixed with clay. While no one can question the value of the 
practice, the substance named is utterly unfit for the purpose. 
Strangely enough, it is reeommended by many eminent veterinary 
writers, though all admit that it is a fruitful source of thrush. One 
of these after stating that thrush is caused by the horse standing 
in its own dung or other filth, recommends stopping with cow dung 
as a palliative! Another, equally eminent, remarks that it should 
be “used with great caution where there is any disposition to 
As if there ever was a horse with such a ‘disposition ” if 
its feet are kept in contact with filth. Professor Law denounces the 
use of this substance by implication in a sentence. He gives as the 
causes of thrush, ‘‘ Exposure to wet and filth; standing on dung, or 
in a dirty, wet yard; stuffing the feet with cow dung,” etc. Then 
why fill the feet with the filthy, corroding stuff? A clean and in- 
offensive material is made by mixing linseed meal with an equal 
part of clay and wetting the mixture to the desired consistence. 
This accomplishes the object, without danger of unpleasant effects. 


thrush.” 
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THE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 
F. D. CURTIS. 
— 

The Duroc branch of the red hogs of America have an authenti- 
cated history from the year 1823, at which time the first bleod was 
brought into Saratoga county, N. Y., by Isaac Frink, of Milton. At 
this time they were very popular and much sought for. Their blood 
improved all other kinds, which then were more limited than now 
in number. A Mr. Wilber brought into Saratoga county a few years 
later two different lots of red hogs from Connecticut. The parents 
of Mr. Frink’s stock came from Long Island. The stock was owned 
by the Mr. Kelsey who owned the famous stallion Duroc, and Mr. 
Frink gave the red pigs the same name. 

The original Duroc hogs were very similar to the Berkshires of 
the same period, except that they were more uniform in color. They 
plainly pointed to the same origin, and it is now accepted to bea 
fact that the red hogs which make up the Duroc-Jerseys were origi- 
nally a family of Berkshires. Their features and characteristics 
were the same and the red color was no stronger than in the Berk- 
shire family. Not many years ago that skilled Berkshire fancier 
anc breeder, A. B. Allen, selected from a litter of imported pigs a 
plum colored pig, for the winter, as the best one, and remarked that 
“this plum color showed a good strain.” The old Berkshires, the 
foundation stock, were 








the original type of these hogs. The hogs responded wonderfully 
to the effort and soon began to attract the attention of the swine 
men who saw them. Meanwhile the Jersey Reds had been consid- 
erably disseminated, and some breeders in Iowa and Wisconsin 
began to talk about some sort of an association and standard. Mr. 
Holmes, who had moved to Grinnell, lowa, was consulted and a 
union of breeders was formed. The objects aimed at were to avoid 
conflicts between breeds of the same original blood and of similar 
characteristics, and to lay a broader foundation for perpetuating 
strength of blood and constitutional vigor. It resulted in a joint 
convention of the breeders of the Duroc hogs and the breeders of 
the Jersey Reds in the West, and many in the East, November 15th, 
1883. At this convention a national association was formed, and 
the name Duroc-Jersey agreed to. The standard of the Duroc 
breeders was adopted as the’ standard of the ‘‘coming hog,” and 
the association, with an earnestness and intelligence which fore- 


shadowed success, began the making of a new breed of hogs. The 
history of the association tells of wonderful progress. George W. 


Stoner, LaPlace, Illinois, was elected President and Charles H. 
Holmes, a son of William M. Holmes, was made Secretary. These 
faithful and intelligent officers are still in place. 

Volume I of the herd register carried the numbers from 1 to 
599 in males and 2 to 2000 in females; volume 2, males 601 to 
1400 ; females, 2002 to 
4000 ; volume 3, males 





“red and reddish,” and 
it isan interesting fact 
that the Poland-China 
breed got their best 
and strongest founda- 
tion blood from a red 
hog. In New Jersey 
there is a family of 
red hogs which have 
come down, with all 
sorts of mixtures, 
from the early im- 
portations of Berk- 
shires. Before any 
name had been given 
to them in 1870, David 
Pettet, in reply to an 
inquiry of the writer 
of this article, said 
that he had known of 
red hogs for almost 
thirty years, but he 
could not tell their 
origin. D. M. Brown 
of Windsor, N. J., 
wrote that he had 
known of them for 
fifty years, but had 
never heard of their origin. During all of these years they had 
been unnamed, except as the crosses noted for size had been 
called in a locality after the breeder, as ‘‘ the Southard hogs,” etc. 
It was Joseph B. Lyman who first printed the name Jersey Red. 

The first history of these hogs ever put before the public was 
written by the writer of this article, on the way to the first National 
Swine Breeders’ Convention, held in Indianapolis, November 20th, 
1872. It was the result of an extensive correspondence and pains- 
taking inquiries for facts, and was copied and reported to the con- 
vention and adopted without amendment, and so became authority. 
Both the Duroés and the Jersey Reds had been crossed and recrossed 
with all breeds and sorts of hogs. During all the years previous to 
this convention, here and there an enterprising farmer had selected 
the reddest hogs and bred from them, but with none of them was 
there any certainty of a clear straight red color. Mr. Lippencot of 
New Jersey had caught at the idea of a breed of Jersey Reds and 
was the first man to advertise them by this name. 

Since that time efforts have been made with a number of 
breeders to establish a breed of Jersey Reds. The breeders of the 
Duroc hogs began a number of years ago here and there to breed 
them pure. This improvement did not take any general shape 
until William M. Holmes, of Greenwich. Washington Co., N. Y., 
took the lead. He had done more than any other man to rescue 
the blood and to breed to a natural type. After a few years of suc- 
cessful effort, he united with the writer and others, and a standard 

_ of characteristics was adopted, modeled after the old Berkshires and 








PRIZE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


- to be helped or died from weakness or sickness. 





1401 to 1900, females 
4000 to 5000. These are 
the entries to date. 
They indicate that 
Duroc-Jersey males 
are sought for to head 
other breeds, they ars 
» purchased extensively 
without record to 
cross upon other 
breeds and an im- 
mense stock, as the 
strong blood of the 
combined families al- 
ways imparts vigor, 
growth and weight to 
the offspring of the 
Duroc-Jersey. The 
membership of the as- 
sociation is now 261. 
No effort has ever been 
made to drum up re- 
cruits. The mem- 
bers are from the fore- 
sighted and_profit- 
getting class of farm- 
ers. At the annual 
fair of the New York State Agricultural Society in 1887 there were 
more Duroc-Jerseys on exhibition than of any other class of swine, 
and nearly as many as of all others. 

The accompanying illustration shows the type of the breed and 
their form better than can be described in words. The boar shown 
in the picture was at the head of the prize herd at St. Louis in 1887, 
and the young sow won the sweepstakes. The breeders have aimed 
to make long, broad and straight or level backs, well sprung ribs. 
and very full hams. The old Jersey reds were narrow on the back, 
flat and deep-sided and very long in the body with a very heavy, 
thick and lopped ear. The improved red hog has a thin and com- 
paratively small ear, which is set pendent, but with a graceful 
curve at the end. These hogs have been bred to a medium 
standard rather than to a fine one. Care has been had to preserve 
the tone and length so that they could stand up in transit, and at 
the termination fill both ends of a pork barrel. 

These hogs are not so liable to diseases as many others, and 
especially are they free from skin diseases. They are natural 
grazing hogs and will take to coarse food and graze with relish and 
profit. A dozen breeding sows were wintered last year on common 
flat turnips, two meals, with a little rye meal slop for the third. All 
of these sows had large and strong litters of pigs and not one had 
The sows are kind, 
docile and most prolific breeders and plentiful milk-producers. 
Whatever may be said in praise of other breeds in all things, there 
need be no stint for the Duroc-Jerseys. 
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VARIETIES OF FANCY PIGEONS. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 
— 

There is no fancy more innocent in its gratification than that 
for breeding fancy pigeons. It has been termed the cultivation of 
living flowers—the production of living pictures, beautiful in form 
and rich in color. Better than flowers, these gentle, loving little 
beings fully appreciate the care and affection bestowed upon them, 
and return it with their pretty, confiding ways, which appeal to the 
higher nature as their beauty appeals to esthetic sense. Fancy 
pigeons are all highly artificial birds, having sprung originally from 
the wild blue rock-dove. Careful and skillful breeding for many 
generations has intensified and fixed the peculiarities which distin- 
guish each variety, and it is only by care and skill that the standard 
is maintained. Darwin states that if the most diverse of the fancy 
varieties were indiscriminately mated for a few generations, the 
result would be birds of the original type of blue rock-dove. The 
ideal of pigeon fanciers would seem to be the production of a bird 
as remote as possible from the natural type. Any marked 
peculiarity of form, feather or habit, is seized upon, perpetuated 
and intensified until it becomes the fixed feature of the variety. 
This may be noted in the accompanying page of illustrations (see 
Page 471), which shows seven varieties of fancy pigeons and typical 
heads of three more. 

Fig. 1 is a blue Pouter, one of the most singular of all the 
pigeons in its form and peculiarities. Its special one is the habit of 
inflating its crop until it becomes nearly globular in form. A 
Pouter, with its bulbous crop, feathery boots and erect attitude, has 
been quaintly compared to a miniature Pickwick standing before 
his club with his coat tails just touching the floor behind. The 
Pouter is the largest of any of the fancy pigeons, measuring 
twenty inches from beak to tip of tail. It is very slim, with 
long, feathered legs, and long flight feathers. They are of various 
colors, but the favorite variety is the blue Pouter, shown in our 
illustration. 

The beautiful white pigeons at No. 2 are Calcutta Fan-tails. 
They have long, thin necks, which they bend like a swan, and bend 
in graceful wavering undulations. The tail, a well-bred specimen, 
has thirty-six feathers which are spread out fanlike. The original 
and by far the most desirable color is pure white, but colored ones 
are occasionally seen. Somehow this variety, beautiful and inter- 
esting as it is, has never been a favorite one with fanciers. The 
tail-feathers become frayed in confinement, and interfere to some 
extent with freedom of flight. But in a rural situation they are 
well worth keeping. There is no prettier sight than a small bevy 
of these snowy birds on a sunny roof strutting back and forth, 
with wavering necks and full-spread tails. 

The central groups, 3, 4 and 5, are Tumblers. These are the 
smallest of the fancy pigeons, and the darlings of the true fancier. 
They have a compact body, a button head, pearly eyes and neat 
little coral colored feet. Their peculiarity is the habit of throwing 
themselves over backward when in flight, somewhat as expert 
gymnasts perform a back somersault on the ground. They are 
strong flyers, mounting straight upward until lost to sight in the 
blue ether, and maintaining their flight for hours before returning 
to their cotes. The three kinds shown in our illustration differ 
only in color. The upper one (8) is a mottled, (4) is a baldhead and 
(5) a beard. 

The pair (6) at the lower left hand are Suabians. They are of 
German origin, as the name indicates, of medium size, and are bred 
mainly for the finely spangled plumage. The bird in the opposite 
corner (7) is a blue owl, so called from the shape of the beak. It is 
small and short, the point of the upper mandible hooking over the 
lower one like that of the owl. The plumage is a silvery or 
*“‘powdered” blue with two black bars across the wings. The frill 
or rosette on the breast is very distinct, forming a striking and 
beautiful feature. Of the heads shown in the margin, the one at 
the left is a dragon, the top one is an Antwerp Homing pigeon, and 
the one at the right an English carrier. 

If any one decides to begin pigeon breeding, it is always 
advisable to keep only a single variety until experience has been 
acquired. A single pair of really high-bred birds will give more 
pleasure and profit than a loft full of imperfect specimens. 





Forcing Calves.—The question comes to the stock-raiser, how 
shall I lessen the cost of producing calves? One way is to feed new 
milk almost wholly at the start. Give it to the young animal fresh 
from the cow, but never let it suck. Feed it well when young, at 








three or four weeks lessen the quantity, and at two months gradu- 
ally wean it. In the summer season the calf will do well if weaned 
at less than two months’ old. In winter, skim-milk, after two 
months, will help calves a great deal. They develop naturally and 
easily, learn to take care of themselves, growing fairly well. The 
green feed does most good to an animal when it is three or four 
years old. D. B. Lyman, 





HOW A NEW ENGLAND FARM PAYS ITS OWN BILLS. 


—_- 

It is refreshing to see the farm work which has been done by 
L. J. Morton, of St. Albans, Vt., on a farm he owns at North Geor- 
gia, a few miles from the site of his dry goods business in the latter 
thriving railroad town. The farm was purchased in a badly run- 
down and grown-over condition three years ago, and Mr. Morton, 
who thoroughly believes that farming can be made to pay, began 
operations upon it. He contracted with the Central Vermont rail- 
road to take all the stone he could furnish, and hired it drawn at 
twenty-five cents per perch. By buying hay the first winter, he 
succeeded in keeping twenty-five cows. Being within speaking dis- 
tance of a large creamery, Mr. Morton decided to put on more cows, 
and this winter will keep seventy-five head with the expenditure of 
no money, as he has got the farm up toa capacity of one hundred 
tons of hay, and has built three silos, each fourteen feet square 
by twenty-three feet deep, at an expense of three hundred dollars, 
that will contain a large amount of feed. He has erected a barn of 
three stories, one hundred by fifty feet, slating and handsomely 
painting it. Here all the manure made can be carefully housed, 
for Mr. Morton appreciates the value of home-made fertilizers and 
ample fodder stored for feeding. It was predicted when the barn 
was completed that it would never be filled, but this season shows 
that the prediction was unwisely made. 

The enterprising owner attributes all his success to the saving 
of manure, and the turning over and thorough stirring up of the 
soil. What is especially gratifying is the fact that the entire invest- 
ment pays the owner an annual dividend of four per cent according 
to accurate accounts kept, and his improvements are now being 
made from the farmincome. Mr. Mortonisa thorough business man, 
and not given to air-castle building. This fact, connected with what 
he has accomplished, shows that the enterprise is not likely to fall 
through because not established upon a business basis. The owner 
has now stopped the investment of accumulated capital and com- 
pels the machine to provide its own fuel. 





SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 
M. K. BOYER, NEW JERSEY. 
—_ 

The Fruit-growers’ Union and Co-operative Society of Hammon- 
ton, New Jersey, affords a striking instance of successful co-opera- 
tion among farmers. It was started in 1867, upon a very limited 
basis, but the business did not succeed very well until February, 
1884, when the Union was reorganized and incorporated. Cash div- 
idends were at first declared, but it was afterward decided to issue 
shares of stock, retaining the cash as capital for the business. With 
this money the Union purchased a piece of ground and built a 
Here, groceries, dry goods and general mer- 
chandise were kept. The first year’s trade amounted to $28,000, and 
a dividend of two and a half per cent was declared. The second 
year, a business of $45,000 was reached, and a five per cent divi- 
dend declared. Last year $63,000 was received and seven per cent 
declared. So far this year the business has been larger than ever 
before. Thus a large trade has been established, and merchandise 
of various kinds secured at prices lower than the market rates. 

In addition to the merchandise business, the enterprise has 
proved a godsend to the farmers in way of shipments. In the 
town of Hammonton, twenty years ago, farmers had to avoid 
raising a too large crop of berries, or a large part would perish for 
want of a market. When the Union started a market was created, 
and the business grew. The present year 2,269,239 quarts of black- 
berries were marketed. In one week 367,000 quarts of strawberries 
and in two weeks 267,000 quarts of raspberries were shipped. One 
farmer from forty acres of blackberries marketed about 60,000 
quarts. If the farmers in the South and other sections of our 
country would form similar co-operative societies they could secure 
low rates and be guaranteed better accommodations by railroad 
and steamship lines, and find a ready sale for their produce. The 
fruit crop is one that is specially adapted to being handled through 
co-operative exchanges. 


large store building. 
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FARMERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE—THE OTHER SIDE. 


The Important Lessons of Costly Experience. 
_>— 


SECOND PAPER. 

Our first paper on the results of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’sS 
elaborate inquiry into the whole subject of co-operative or mutual 
insurance among farmers, in the October number of this magazine, 
presented the bright side of the story. These conspicuous facts 
were emphasized: That about one thousand farm mutual compan- 
ies were in successful operation in ten States; second, that they 
carried insurance on farm property to the amount of six hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars; third, that this insurance cost the 
farmers one million dollars a year less than if it had been carried in 
the old-line companies at the average minimum rates ; fourth, that 
this enormous annual saving was the rule and not the exception. 
But there is a dark as well asa bright side to the picture, and a can- 
did man should look at both. In a few cases farmers’ mutuals have 





failed. An instance of this kind occurred in one of the Eastern 
States. The company was organized twelve years ago as a grange 
company. No policies were written outside of the Patrons of 


Husbandry for several years. But after securing what good risks 
could be obtained in the Order it was thought best to accept 
selected risks from outsiders, to increase the amount insured, and 
reduce the percentage assessed in case of loss. This was not an 
unwise step, for the facts show that the losses by fire were greater 
in proportion to the amount insured inside of the Order than out- 
side. The nine directors were the company’s agents. The insured 
rave a premium note for two per cent of the amount of the policy. 
A GRANGE MUTUAL WHICH FAILED. 

‘“‘ After several years of prosperity our policies increased to 
more than $500,000. They were written in the finest farming 
sections of the State and great care was exercised in taking 
only the best farm risks and at not more than two-thirds of their 
No losses of any amount occurred until about four years 
From that 
not over- 


value. 
ago, when a large fire necessitated a large assessment. 
time our fortunes changed. Fires came—honest fires, 
insured—largely within the Order of Patrons, and of course assess- 
ments followed, until we found, a year or two since, that we had 
assessed nearly all that was due on the premium notes, so that a fire 
of $2,000 would take all there was available. Not thinking it safe 
to continue business with so small a margin with which to pay 
losses, we canceled all policies after making an assessment to pay 
all demands. The average cost for insurance per year while the 
company existed was $3.49, or at the rate of $17.45 for $1,000 insur- 
ance for five years, while the stock rate probably would not exceed 
fifteen dollars in the same time. In our company no errors were 
committed. There was no dishonesty anywhere. Our directors 
were farmers of strict integrity, good judgment, and a majority of 
them had held public positions of trust requiring business qualifica- 
tions. We had as good farm buildings as can be found in the State. 
Care was exercised at every point. Why we met with reverses I 
cannot answer. Insurance is a game of chance to a certain extent, 
and no calculations can be made with any degree of certainty. The 
fact is, more farm buildings are being burned than formerly. In 
my judgment, no company can live long that has only farm risks. 
Some are doing well now, but stern facts lead me to believe that 
their foundation is far from being secured. My ardor for mutual 
insurance, particularly among farmers, has somewhat cooled, and 
the record in this State is not flattering enough to warrant great 
confidence in its stability.” 

One or two other mutuals in the same State are now lenguish- 
ing, but most of them are very strong and popular, and are saving 
their members much money every year. Some of the most 
thusiastic supporters of farm mutuals are in this very State, and 
base their judgment on twenty to thirty years’ experience in their 
own mutual or co-operative companies. The AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST would be derelict to its readers’ interests, however, if it failed 
to point out the mistakes from which not a few farm mutuals have 
suffered in a long and often costly experience. Over-valuation is 
perhaps the greatest curse of all insurance, and is to be specially 
guarded against in co-operative farm mutual companies. It is the 
most prolific cause of ‘‘spontaneous combustion.” Combine bad 
risks with over-insurance, so that it will handsomely pay the in- 
sured to realize, and bad losses to the company are suré to result. 
It is true that by allowing a larger sum than the local mutual, the 
agents of the stock companies often get this class of insurance. 
They protect themselves by paying only the actual value of the 


en 


| property when it burns. But a farm mutual has no business taking 
such risks at all. 

The most careful inspection of the property to be insured is the 
first thing to secure. Nothing pays better. Here is the prime safe- 
guard against loss, and therefore one of the foundations of success, 
No personal, social or financial relations between the inspectors and 


| the applicant should lead a company to insure a house so con- 


structed or occupied that its chances of being burned are greater 
than usual. Of course the company must be properly and legally 
organized and conducted in a businesslike manner. The following 
tersely stated causes of the demise of a village mutual are enough 
to wreck any company and farmers’ mutuals should be on their 
guard against them: 

UNBUSINESSLIKE MANAGEMENT. 

‘‘The officers were men of no practical experience in business, 
The first epidemic of fires in the village broke up the company. It 
insured everything, and had quite a uniform rate. Its manage- 
ment showed an entire lack of knowledge of the business. It was 
no precedent for anybody. Its records were decidedly defective. 
It cost as much as stock insurance and wasn’t half as safe.” 

Too large a sum in one exposure, or risk, has been a fertile cause 
of losses. While the property in such cases may not be over- 
insured, it is too great a risk for one company to take. Some com- 
panies have also erred in making losses payable to the mortgagee, 
thus adding another and uncertain element to the moral hazard. 
Failure to allow for depreciation in the value of buildings is a com- 
mon cause of over-insurance, the evil increasing each year that the 
policy runs. ‘A large part of our losses,” writes a manager, 
‘**have been second-class buildings well covered by insurance.” The 
frequency with which this statement is made in the many reports 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST shows the necessity of emphasiz- 
ing this point. It is mainly for this reason that the Pennsylvania 
system of perpetual policies is a wrong one. We quote further 
actual experiences of great value to all interested in the practical 
application of mutual insurance among farmers. Says the mana- 
ger of one of the largest Illinois mutuals, which is now quite suc- 
cessful in carrying about two millions of insurance: 

A SERIES OF SAD MISTAKES, 

“‘The farmers who started the company were successful in find- 
ing general support, but made a great many mistakes owing to their 
The first great mistake was in not regularly organ- 
izing under the State law. Another mistake was in not being care- 
ful enough in taking risks. Another error was the rule to collect 
fifty cents on one hundred dollars for the first five years, and 
nothing thereafter until the losses and expenses should exceed the 
income; with light losses, this led to a large surplus, which was 
loaned at interest, but on poor securities, by which much was lose. 
The company had to reorganize under the State law in 1888, as- 
suming the risks and assets and partly the mistakes of the old 
But as only new members were assessed, the income 
is not increased every year. So an assessment was ordered, which 
caused some dissatisfaction. The company also paid the expense of 
re-insurance at the end of each five years, which amounted to 
nearly half of the expenses, and afforded no income. It is believed 
that the company has done right, however, in ordering the assess- 
ment, so as to have money enough on hand to pay losses when they 
occur, as assessments for losses after they occur sometimes are 
slow in being collected and make dissatisfaction.” 


inexperience. 


organization. 


SEVERAL INTERESTING EXPERIENCES AND OPINIONS. 
Apropos of the concluding suggestion above, the secretary of 
one of the many successful local mutual companies in Minnesota. 
writes: ‘One of our mistakes was in not placing the membership 
fee higher so as to secure sufficient funds to enable us to pay losses 
as they occur, thus avoiding the delay of making and collecting an 





assessment. Our fees for membership were placed at $1 and a 
policy fee of $1 for each $1,000 insured, which we have increased to: 
$1.50.” This opinion is generally concurred in, and with proper 
management has everything to commend it. Thus Secretary F. A. 
Allen, of the Androscoggin Patrons’ Mutual, one of the Maine 
companies with one and a half millions of insurance, testifies: 
‘Our cash premium should be ten per cent instead of three, as at 
present, thus saving the expense of a large number of assessments.” 
On the other hand, D. Foglesonger, of the Newbury (Pa.) company, 
says: ‘* We don’t keep a large amount in the treasury to tempt the 
officers, a mistake which I think some mutuals have made. We 
have always been able to pay all losses promptly. Perhaps our 
only mistake was in paying some losses a little too promptly, and 
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not investigating more into the motives of the parties wanting 
insurance.” The most serious mistake of the Lancaster County 
(Pa.) company, in the opinion of Secretary A. V. Newphes, ‘‘ was in 
1878-9, when our company had a debt and heavy losses, and a large 
number of insured were permitted to withdraw without paying any 
part of the debt or losses during the life of their policies, whereby 
the whole burden was cast on those who remained loyal to the 
company.” 

There is much to be gained by all present or would-be farm mutu- 
als in profiting by the experience thus freely given. But it should 
be stated that this includes the most serious mistakes reported. 
Under this heading the following is a fair sample of the reports 
received : 

L. 8. Lichtenwollner, Secretary Farmers’ Union Mutual, Trex- 
lertown, Pa.: ‘‘ We seldom sue the few members who are in arrears. 
Generally they have five-year policies, and we cancel them when 
their policies have expired. We now have insured $15,543,640.” 

I, P. Sterret, Secretary of the Warren (Me.) Farmers’ Mutual: 
“The only mistake we made was in not organizing twenty years 
sooner. Our experience shows that town mutuals are very favora- 
ble for the insured, while the experience of mutuals extending over 
large territories has been unfavorable. It has cost less than one- 
fourth as much in our company as in stock companies. Our com- 
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INDIAN HOP-PICKERS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
L. SAMUEL, OREGON, 
oe 

In one respect, at least, hop culture on the Pacific coast differs 
widely from that in the Eastern States—in the character of the 
labor employed in picking. In California, pickers are almost exclu- 
sively Chinese. In Oregon, Chinese, whites and Indians are em- 
ployed. The scholars of the Indian training school, at Chemawa, 
near Salem, earn a large sum annually in this way. In Washington 
Territory the pickers are almost exclusively Indians, men, women 
and children engaging in the work. In the Puyallup Valley, where 
the greatest number of fields are located, the scene is a busy, pictur- 
esque and interesting one during the picking season. As the time 
approaches for the picking to begin, Indians flock into the valley 
from all directions, on foot, in wagons, on horseback, and by far the 
greater number in canoes, some of them from hundreds of miles up 
the coast, even from British Columbia and Alaska. The tribes at a 
distance come in their large canoes, made from the immense cedars 
that grow along the northern coast, following that romantic and 
picturesque channel lying between the coast and its outlying fringe 
of islands which is the admiration of every tourist to Alaska. 
These canoes are large and stanch, manned by twenty men or 
more, who often venture to sea in them during the sealing season. 





INDIAN HOP-PICKERS GOING TO THEIR WORK. 


pany being small by reason of its limited territory, the amount 
taken on any single risk is also small, not exceeding twelve hundred 
dollars, yet we have $158,597 on farm property in this small town 
alone.” 

A. J. Sweezey, Winnebago County, Ill.: ‘‘We have never had 
any litigation, and very few have been dilatory in paying assess- 
ments, and such usually drop out when their insurance expires. Our 
members feel a mutual interest and usually pay assessments as 
promptly as they would any legal notes. The average cost of insur- 
ance for the past ten years has been $1.35 per $1000 annually, 
against $2.50 and more in stock companies.” 

J. Schmelzer, Olmstead County, Minn.: ‘‘Our company is con- 
fined to Germans. It was started in 1882, in the face of great oppo- 
sition by the agents of stock companies, who told all sorts of lies 
about us. Not a few believed those agents and mistrusted their real 
friends, but in the third year they began to see their folly and came 
in with us, so that we now have $660,000 insurance, of which nearly 
$200,000 was written last year. Over four hundred members paid 
their first assessment this year, and the cost of insurance for six 
years has been only four dollars and twenty-five cents, or an aver- 
age of seventy-one cents per annum for one thousand dollars.” 





They make their journey leisurely, sometimes taking a month for 
the trip, fishing and hunting along the route, and camping wherever 
night overtakes them. Thus they come from far and near, to the 
number of about three thousand to the Puyallup valley alone, there 
being considerable competition among the growers to secure a com- 
plete and reliable force of pickers. They camp along the river, 
hauling their canoes well up upon the bank, and are soon ready for 
work. They are steady and industrious, going to the fields as soon 
as it is light in the morning, carrying their dinners with them, and 
remaining until dark. It is popularly supposed that an Indian will 
not work, but that they do work on Puget Sound ard the northern 
coast, in the hop fields, on the farms, in the saw mills, canneries 
and fisheries, is a fact: and if they did not some of these industries 
would not thrive as well as they do. The hops of Yakima valley are 
picked by Indians from the large Yakima reservation close by. 

Hop culture was begun in California in the fifties. The first field 
north of that State was one of two acres planted in the Puyallup val- 
ley in 1865, with cuttings from Sacramento, and that field is still 
yielding a large annual crop from the original roots, now twenty- 
three years old. The acreage of Oregon is now 2,291; in Washing- 
ton, 3,367; in California, 5,171; and in British Columbia about 25. 
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The crop of 1887 was 66,898 bales, divided as follows: California, 
34,753; Oregon, 11,943; Washington, 20,116; British Columbia, 86, 
giving an average per acre of 1,140 pounds—1,240, 960, 1,100 and 900 
pounds respectively. California, having the largest percentage of old 
roots, has the highest average per acre. Oregon has the most new 
yards; hence its smaller average. The largest total yield was in 1884, 
when 76,407 pounds were produced on a smaller acreage than that of 
last year. That season as high as 3,000 pounds per acre were raised 
in some yards, while there are growers who have never averaged less 
than 2,000 pounds per acre. The lowest average for an old field is 
placed at 1,500 pounds. Shiftless pickings by new or unreliable 
hands reduce the yield in some yards so as to affect materially the 
average. Whether the fertility of the soil will be exhausted in the 
course of time, or whether pests and scourges will curtail the crop, 
is a matter which the future must determine. 

The price of hops fluctuates more than that of any other prod- 
uct in this region, ranging from seven cents to one dollar a pound. 
The cost of production is from seven to nine cents a pound, and 
when the price is as high as fifteen cents the crop is a profitable 
one. The average price realized by growers during the past twenty 
years is about twenty cents. The price is regulated by the quantity 
and condition of the crop in the East and in Europe, the product 
of this coast being as yet too small to affect the market materially. 











paper of Portland an advertisement of an Oregon grower for two 
hundred white pickers at forty cents per box, the hands to board 
and lodge themselves, which they usually do in primitive camping 
style. If he is using the regular one-hundred-pound boxes it is to 
be hoped that he will be unable to secure his help at such pauper 
wages. Scarce as labor is, there seems to be as much in proportion 
as there was a few years ago when the acreage was not one-half as 
great as at present. With the increase in the size and number of 
yards has come a corresponding increase in the number of pickers, 
Upon the theory that ‘‘sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
our growers are going ahead, leaving the remedy to be determined 
when the disease appears. 





MAKING AND REFINING CIDER. 
JI. M. TROWBRIDGE, NEW YORK. 
=_ 

Good cider can be made only from sound ripe apples. After 
they are harvested they must lie in heaps long enough to ‘‘sweat,” 
but must not be allowed to rot or become musty ; the juice becomes 
more concentrated by this process of evaporation. Any taint of 
mustiness in the apples will persistently cling to the cider through 
all the process of making and refining. It is an invariable rule 
that the better the fruit the better the cider. The finest grafted 
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HOP CULTURE IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


Every three or four years the eastern and foreign crop is short, and 
the price goes way up. Some of our hop-growers have become 
fairly wealthy upon one year’s crop, grown under such conditions. 
The price received for the crop of 1887 averaged ten cents per 
pound, though some hops were sold early in the season for twenty- 
five cents. In the early part of this season some growers made 
three-years’ contracts at twelve and a half cents. The market for 
one-year contracts then fell to ten and nine cents. It is now fifteen 
cents. A few sales of extra choice at sixteen cents have been re- 
ported. It is the general opinion of growers and dealers that prices 
will not materially advance, but it will surely pay to harvest the crop 
at these figures. The total crop of 1888 is estimated at 80,000 bales, 
being 14,000 greater than last year and 4,000 greater than the won- 
derful crop of 1884. It is demonstrated by experience that in a 
series of years the careful hop-grower of this region may depend 
upon a season when he can ‘‘make a living,” while at no time will 
the price fall much, if any, below the cost of production. 

What the future of the hop industry will be on the Pacific coast, 
it is impossible to prophesy. Though the acreage, owing to the pre- 
vailing low prices, has not been materially increased this year, it is 
much larger than it was a few years ago. The labor question isa 
serious one, and whether pickers could be found for a crop much 
larger than that of this season is uncertain. I observe in the daily 





winter apples and crabs make good cider before they are fitted for 
the table, the maturing process going on in the juice instead of the 
fruit. If possible, it is better to keep the juice of each variety 
separate. Good cider cannot be made in a musty old mill that has 
become soured and foul with the accumulations of years. If there 
is any taint of mustiness or sharp vinegary acidity about the prem- 
ises or apparatus, they should be thoroughly purified before they 
are used. Potash lye, boiling hot, is the best detergent for this 
purpose. 

Having everything fresh and clean, grind and press the apples. 
The cheese should be laid up with grass-cloth instead of straw be- 
tween the layers of pomace. Straw is always more or less dusty, 
and often musty, imparting a bad flavor to the cider. Never water 
the cheese, as it dilutes and weakens the cider. The juice should 
be strained through a fine hair sieve as it Ieaves the press. To still 
further clear the juice of specks of pomace and other foreign mat- 
ters it should be run through a strainer of canton flannel] in the 
form of a bag six inches in diameter and three feet long. One of 
these is hung over a tub, and the juice is dipped into it; thence it 
flows into the tub and is ready to barrel. 

Having pressed and strained the juice, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain its saccharine strength. This is done by means of a little in- 
strument called a saccharometer, which is a small glass tube, ter- 
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minating in a bulb, and marked with a numbered scale. It is 
plunged upright into the juice and the depth to which it sinks in- 
dicates by the mark on the scale the amount of solids, chiefly sac- 
charine, contained in the fluid. The instrument costs seventy-five 
cents and is indispensable in making wine, cider and beer. By the 
test of the saccharometer, or ‘‘spindle” as it is called, the juice 
should show at least thirteen per cent of solids, which are princi- 
pally sugar. If the test shows it to be lower than thirteen per cent 
the juice will be fit only for ‘‘ present use” cider, and will not keep 
over the following summer. It can, however, be brought to the 
desired point by the addition of sugar. If enough is added to 
bring it up to twenty-four and even thirty per cent, it will be no 
stronger in saccharine matter than grape juice from which wines 
are made. 

The barrels must be clean and free from mustiness and every 
foreign flavor. New oak barrels and whisky barrels impart an un- 
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SERVICEABLE SAW-BUCK. 


pleasant flavor, while any sharp acidity or mustiness is destructive. 
The barrels may be cleansed and freed from taint by washing them 
out thoroughly with boiling hot potash lye, made by boiling hard- 
wood ashes in water, or, in their absence, by dissolving caustic 
potash in hot water. In whatever way it is made, the lye must be 
strong enough to bear up an egg. The barrels must be kept in an 
apartment where an even temperature can be maintained as nearly 
as possible at sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. It should never vary 
more than five degrees. Excessive heat will stimulate too violent 
activity and induce acetous fermentation, whereby the cider will be 
converted to vinegar. If the temperature is allowed to run too low, 
it will paralyze the action and sicken the cider so that if revived by 
subsequent heat the action is not a healthy one, and the cider 
acquires a bitter and disagreeable flavor. The bungs must be left 
out and the barrels kept full during the fermentation, so that the 
yeasty froth may be thrown out. When the saccharometer marks 
only two and a half per cent the cider must be immediately racked 
off into cool barrels thoroughly fumigated by burning sulphur, or 
the acetic fermentation will ensue. Sometimes it becomes neces- 
sary to repeat the fumigation the second or even the third time 
before the germs of ferment are killed. The cider in the fresh 
sulphured barrels must be kept in a cool place; a temperature of 
' fifty degrees or even forty degrees is desirable. If there is any 
sound of fermentation at the bung-hole after twenty-four hours, 
the barrels must be emptied and again fumigated and this must be 
repeated until all fermentive action ceases. When the cider has 
been ‘‘silenced” it must be cleared of lees and all foreign matter 
by filtration. Large filters for this purpose are sold by implement 
makers. 

The cider, fermented, silenced and cleansed, is now made. It 
is not yet matured or ripened, as that takes time in the ordinary 
way, and for that purpose the cider must be stored in an even- 
tempered, cool apartment, the barrels full to within an inch and 
bunged, with a stout gunny cloth around the bung. It still re- 
quires to be inspected every week. If it becomes musty or loses its 
limpidity in any degree be sure the enemy is at work; it must be 
racked off and sulphured again, and be filtered. Fumigations 
frequently repeated often impart a sulphur taste; this is of no con- 
quence and disappears very soon. The barrels must be kept full 
with the same cider to within an inch at each weekly inspection. 

It will be observed that the process here detailed is one of puri- 
fication and refinement. Nothing has been added to the cider. 
Cider so produced is a true apple wine, and will keep equally well 
with grape wine of the same strength. The lighter qualities must be 
used first, and a barrel must never be drawn upon for daily con- 
sumption. For this purpose procure enough kegs to be equal to a 





barrel in capacity and enough bottles to equal one keg. Rack off 
one barrel and fill the kegs which must also be sulphured, and put 
the remainder into the bottles for daily consumption. The bottles 
must be securely corked and laid on their sides in a cool place. 





HEELING-IN. 
oo 
Whether trees are to be planted in the fall or in the spring 
it is best to procure them in the fall and heel them in. ‘‘ Heeling-in” 
is a most important operation, and, according to its being well or 


poorly done, it is of great benefit or results in loss. It is really a tem-” 


porary planting, which will preserve the trees for almost any desired 
length of time, yet allow them to be taken out whenever they are 
wanted for permanent planting. Select a high, well-drained place, 
in light soil where water will not settle, and free from weeds that 
may afford shelter to mice. The object is to place the roots and a 
portion of the stems in contact with the soil. A trench is opened, 
the head toward the south, of a width and depth governed by the 
size of the trees. The trees are laid in at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees; one layer being placed, the roots and part of the stem 
are to be thoroughly covered with fine soil. Then another layer of 
trees is laid in, more soil, and so on; when all are in the trench and 
the earth so filled in that no air spaces are left among the roots, 
bank the earth up over and around them, rounding it up well to 
shed water. As the trees are heeled in, use every care, by labels, 
marking stakes or by record, to preserve the identity of the kind. 
When the trees are taken out for planting, there should be no 
difficulty or uncertainty about their names. This should be kept in 
mind when placing them in the trench. The trees are placed in a 
sloping position that the branches may protect those below them 
from the sun. If the weather is very severe and there is no danger 
from mice, the tops may be covered by leaves or other mulch. If 
mice abound, heel in the trees erect, and bank up the earth well 
around the stems, 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE SAW-BUCK. 
Ss 

J. S. Mallory, of Fairfield Co., Conn., sends us a scheme 
for simplifying the use of the saw-buck. The illustration repre- 
sents an improvement on the saw-buck which is found very useful 
in sawing wood for the stove. Instead of the sawyer holding the 
stick down by placing his knee upon it, he passes a chain over 
it, attached to a pedal upon which he places his foot, thus hold- 
ing the stick firmly in place. One end of the chain is fastened into 
a hook screwed into the brace, so that the chain can be adjusted 
for any sized stick. 








A TROUGH UNDER A PUMP SPOUT. 
> 


When the pump stops, the water will drip for some time from 
the spout; and when the person is ina hurry, he at once removes 
the vessel he has been fill- 
ing, and allows the dripping 
water to fall near the pump. 
The consequence is a slippery 
platform and muddy ground 
all around. But this can 
be avoided by a trough 
under the spout, like that 
shown in the illustration. It 
does not interfere with fill- 
ing the pail and will catch 
all the water that drips. It 
is connected with the well 
by a box reaching through 
the platform or it may connect with the pump box. 





CONVENIENT TROUGH. 





Pruning Grape Vines.—Fall pruning of grape vines is steadily 
gaining in favor. The advantages of pruning in November are 
many. Asarule, work is not so pressing at that season as it is in 
the spring, when every moment must be utilized, and enough time 
to do the work well cun be devoted to it. The wood is sufficiently 
ripened and the pleasant weather prevailing at this season makes 
out-door work more agreeable than at any other time. If pruning 
is deferred until February, it naturally proves a disagreeable job. 
In fall pruning more buds should be left than in winter pruning in 
order to guard against possible losses. 
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EVOLUTION OF A DAKOTA BARN. 
F. D. KENNEDY, DAKOTA. 
eel 
When I first settled on my homestead four years ago I was con- 
fronted with the question of necessary shelter for stock, with only 
fifty dollars which could be devoted to that purpose. With this 
outlay and my own labor I put up the structure shown in the upper 
left hand corner of the accompanying illustration. The building 
was sixteen by thirteen feet, with sills four by six inches and eight 

























































foot posts. The roof was of i] 
rough lumber covered with ty 
tar-paper, and above that a y) 
thatch of prairiehay bound # 

on withwire. Thismadea f 
water-tight roof and the 
roof-boards were protected 
from the weather. The 
second year I added an ex- 
tension the same size as the 
original structure and built 
in the same manner. As 
there were but three sides to 
build and no door,the cost was 
only thirty dollars. I now had 
a barn sixteen by twenty-six 
feet, with which I managed for 
one more year. The third yearI 
added a lean-to, fourteen by twenty- 
six, of the same style of architecture as 













sr \ 
the existing building. The total cost exclu- 4 Cu Urn os SN 
sive of my own labor was fifty dollars. This AK is \f 
furnished all the floor room I needed, but no loft Ri 1 ‘\ 


for hay. Finally I found myself prepared to take the last 
step, and the result is the finished barn shown in the center of the 
engraving. I stripped off the roof, using care to save the boards, 
spliced the posts on the sides, by an addition of six feet and four- 
teen feet at the highest point of the gables. I put in light joists and 
an upper floor, which is supported by the posts of the stalls and bins. 
Diagonal braces are put in wherever needed to give additional sta- 
bility. The rafters are stiffened by collar beams of stout fence 
boards. I now have on the ground floor two horse stalls, five cattle 
stalls, bins for a thousand bushels of wheat and three hundred bush- 
els each of oats and barley, and in the loft storage room for ten tons 
of hay. The entire cost from the first is about two hundred and 
eighty dollars. 





Benefits of Crop Rotation.—Every observing farmer knows that 
cattle can be pastured in a field after horses, and will subsist for a 
time where the horses would have starved; and that sheep will do 
well after the cattle. A similar principle applies to the raising of the 
various farm crops. Wheat may thrive gloriously on the plant food 
left in the soil by a corn crop; oats on that left by the wheat and 
corn; potatoes on what was not taken by the three preceding crops. 
But the requirements of plant nutrition are not the only reasons 
nor the strongest ones that can be urged in favor of a strict system 
of crop rotation. The chief objection to planting the same crop 
year after year in the same ground is that the insects and diseases 
affecting that crop attack it each succeeding year with increased 
force. Frequently the entire soil, and the whole vicinity become 
over-stocked with the insects and the spores of diseases injurious to 











that particular crop. Shifting the locality of such crop from one 
field to another near by can afford, at best, but partial protection 
in this respect; and it were far preferable to select for each crop 
subject to insect attacks and diseases a location at the greatest pos- 
sible distance from any field where that crop was grown the year 
before. If some suchcrop could be left out of the farm rotation for 
one or more years altogether, one might be able to starve out the 
insects and diseases affecting it for some years; and if by concerted 
action such a measure could be extended to a whole neighborhood, 
or county, old-fashioned big and clean crops might for a time be 
grown again. T. GREINER, Monmouth Co., N. J. 





How to Have Straight Combs.—There are many complaints from 
bee keepers on account of their bees building crooked combs. I 
use a Langstroth hive, but any hive with the frames extending 
lengthwise from the entrance to the rear of the hive will do as well. 
There is, or should be, a triangular or other shaped piece on the 
under side of the top bar of the frame to serve as a guide. When 
the bees are hived and the hive placed upon its perma- 
nent stand, see that the frames are properly ad- 
justed, close the hive as usual, ard put some- 
thing under the back end of the hive so 
as to raise it about four inches higher 
than the entrance. That is all that 
is required to induce the bees to 
build straight combs. They be- 

gin building at the highest end 
of the frame and attach the 
center or foundation of each 
cell to the apex or lower part 
of the guide and follow it 
unerringly, if there is no 
obstruction, to the end of 
the frame at the entrance 
of the hive. Raising 
the rear end of the hive 
will not make the bees 
straighten crooked comb 
or build straight comb in 
y ahive partly fill- 
| y ed with crooked, 
unless it is first 
straightened. 
G.W. MaRTIN. 
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Winter Gardening.—Upon small places much may be made by 
the use of evergreens in pots kept in a reserved place where they 
can have proper care to be plunged out for winter effect. The best 
trees are the many varieties of dwarf Arbor Vitz, and several Juni- 
pers including Swedish. Superior to all others for this purpose, are 
the Retinisporas, especially the golden forms. Rhododendrons may 
be used with good effect and without injury to the plants. If such 
plants have been provided they should be put out before the ground 
freezes. Make a large, well arranged group where it may be seen 
from the most frequented room in preference to scattering them 
here and there. The pots being properly plunged, the surface of the 
bed may be covered with moss. 
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PATENTS ON AGRICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 
FRANKLAND JANNUS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
oe 

The principles set forth in a recent number of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, on ‘‘ How to Patent Agricultural Inventions,” are 
decidedly sound. The Patent Office is responsible for nothing and 
accountable to nobody. The examiners are not supposed or expected 
to inquire beyond the specification and claims presented, but on 
the contrary to object to all that they can anticipate. If, as 
too frequently happens, an invention is not properly worked up, 
described and claimed, it is not their business to suggest to the 
inventor that he might have claimed more. There being no 
standard of fitness for practice before the Office, many men have 
set up as patent solicitors without experience or natural qualifica- 
tions, but inventors frequently ignore that fact, supposing that the 
Patent Office would see that all their rights were preserved, which 
is not the case. A patent solicitor must combine mechanical 
instinct and ability properly to present and set forth the essential 
features of an invention, with knowledge of patent law. Plenty of 
men can describe just what is before them without any under- 
standing of the principles of the invention, while others understand 
the invention without being able to describe it. Hence, we find 
many patents with a good description but poor claims, and vice 
versa. Neither class of patents referred to can stand judicial 
investigation for the reason that claims, unless properly supported, 
are worthless, and poor claims are worthless no matter how good 
the description. Thus it will be seen that the value of a patent 
depends entirely upon the solicitor. 

It is a matter of wonder to many that such an enormous 
number of patents are granted annually, and it has come to be a 
popular idea that not more than one in a hundred is of any value. 
This is too true, from causes apparent on investigation. The only 
question asked by the average inventor of his attorney is, ‘‘Can 
you get me a patent?” To which the answer is, in nine cases out of 
ten, ‘‘I can.” Not many solicitors have the nerve to drive away a 
client by suggesting that the invention, though patentable, is only 
so in some trifling respect and obviously inferior to what has gone 
before. A preliminary examination in every case, paid for by the 
inventor, and accompanied by a conscientious report from the 
attorney, would save inventors hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually and materially diminish the number of applications filed, 
as well as the disappointment of discovering that good money has 
been wasted upon a patent intrinsically worthless. Of course 
worthless patents hurt nobody, but they cost the inventor what is 
often borrowed money and throw discredit upon the best patent 
system in the world because of unbusiness-like methods on both 
sides. 





THE POINTS OF POULTRY. 
ee 

Expert breeders, of course, know the “points” in poultry, but 
among every-day farmers and average people who raise poultry, a 
comparatively small number are well informed in this respect. As 
the poultry show season is at hand, we print an engraving of a 
rooster with the different 
parts numbered, and ap- 
pend below the name of 
each opposite its number: 


. Comb. 

Face. 

. Wattle. 

Deaf-ears, or ear-lobe. 

Hackle. 

Breast. 

Back. 

. Saddle. 

Saddle-hackles, or feath- 

ers. 

10. Sickles. 

11. Tail-coverts. 

12. True Tail-feathers. 

13. Wing-bow. 

14, Wing-coverts forming 
the ‘ bar.” 

15. Secondaries, lower-end, 

forming the wing or 

lower butts. 

Primaries, or _ flight 

feathers, not seen when the 19. Hocks. 

wing is clipped up. 20. Legs, or Shanks. 

17. Point of breast-bone. 21. Spur. 

18. Thighs. 22. Toes, or Claws. 
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EVILS OF CLOSE PLANTING. 
SAMUEL HOPE, GEORGIA, 
ee 

A common error in planting fruit trees is in setting them too 
closely, especially apple trees. The South suffers more from this 
practice than any other section. The reasons for this suicidal policy 
are ignorance of natural laws governing the growth of vegetation, 
the persistence and persuasiveness of canvassers who wish to sell as 
many trees as possible, and the ambition to have many varieties on 
a small plat of ground. The evil effects are not perceptible at 
first. While the trees grow rapidly and the roots are comparatively 
small no bad results are apparent. But when the trees have come 
to the bearing age, the result Gisappoints and disheartens all who 
are led into this fatal blunder. In the South, where warmth and 
sunshine demand more moisture and plant food to sustain the tree 
during a long period of growth, together with fruit production, 
trees and vines should be set so as to avoid the robbery of either 
moisture or plant food from one tree by another. Where trees or 
vines are planted so closely that the roots interlace each other, the 
effect during a protracted drought is disastrous, 

A promising orchard of three hundred trees, the property 
of a neighbor of mine, just beginning to bear and on which the 
owner realized $900 last season, was sacrificed to this close-planting 
policy. The trees, which one year ago showed evidence of health 
and vigor, have assumed a sickly appearance. Cutting out every 
alternate tree, with a liberal dressing of fertilizers, will save the 
orchard if the owner has the intelligence and nerve todo it at once. 
But what a loss to the soil, this production of one hundred and fifty 
trees which can only be ‘‘cut down and cast into the fire.” And 
‘‘the survival of the fittest” will be set back two years at least by 
this plan of planting and then thinning an orchard. The apple 
tree demands a rich moist soil. If these conditions are furnished, 
it assumes large proportions and gives immense yields. Why, 
then, dwarf, starve and mutilate? Is it not better to have five 
thrifty trees producing fifty bushels of healthy fine fruit than fifty 
trees with fifty bushels of wormy, knotty, gnarly specimens fit only 
for pigs and thieving vagrants? In the latter instance the soil is 
taxed to produce the wood of fifty trees instead of five. The cost 
of purchasing, planting, etc., all contributes toward swelling the 
contrast in the amount paid out. In the first instance you will be 
rewarded with satisfactory results; in the latter there will be dis- 
appointment, loss of time and money and a failure to realize when 
your orchard comes in bearing. The same results comparatively, 
though not so rapidly, manifest themselves with regard to the 
vine. Too close planting will sooner or later result disastrously. 
The proper distance for setting apple trees is from thirty to forty 
feet; for the grape not less than fourteen to eighteen feet for vigor- 
ous growing vines. Of course varieties, methods of training, root- 
pruning, top-dressing, etc., will modify these figures with regard to 
grapevines, but better have them too far apart than too closely 
crowded. 





PITHILY PUT. 
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Kind treatment is an equivalent of food. 

The greatest enemy of agriculture is ignorance. 

The mule is hardy and handy, if not handsome. 

If you would have your boys profit by your mistakes, don’t 
repeat them. 

Some farming is like an old jacket—frayed at the edges and 
very thin elsewhere. 

Growing a boy on the farm is a mighty good foundation 
preparation of him for any honorable business. 

There is this difference between the poor and the good farmer: 
One complains of the bad seasons, the other rejoices in the good 
seasons. 

Two horses of one kind will do as much work as four horses of 
another kind, and it ought not to be hard to determine which is the 
more profitable. 

When a man comes half a mile to borrow a hoe or a fork, you 
may depend on his coming some day to borrow money, but never 
coming to pay it back. 

The farmer candidate may not give you as much taffy as the 
city man before election, but he is more apt to consider your in- 
terests after he is elected. 

Perhaps it can’t be remedied, but it is, nevertheless, a pity that 
the creature flattered by the nod of a politician casts a vote that 
counts as much as the ballot cast by a true man. 
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THE AGAVES—AMERICAN ALOES. 
—— 

The Agave Americana was introduced to European gardens 
about 1640, and in northern countries is still grown under glass; 
while in Southern Europe it became naturalized, finding a conge- 
nial climate in several countries. It is difficult to say when it was 
introduced into cultivation in this country, but probably very early, 
it being kept in families year after year. Grown in tubs, it was 
placed out of doors in summer, usually in pairs, making an admira- 
ble adjunct to the architectural features of the approach to the 
house. In winter these plants were placed ina hall, or some room 
in the dwelling, where they could be tolerated when small, or in the 
cellar when they became large. Being taken in in autumn and placed 
outside every spring, with so little change in their appearance that 
they seemed the same, year after year, the family readily accepted 
the popular tradition that they bloomed but once in a hundred years, 
and called them ‘Century Plants,” and counted the number of 
years that must pass before they could flower. In cultivation, the 
growth of the plant was so slow that it required many years to gain 
sufficient strength to flower, and its flowering, when it occurred, 
was a notable as well 
as inconvenient event, 
as the roof of the 
greenhouse had to be 
raised to give it room. 
The flowering is not 
altogether desirable, 
as after the plant flow- 
ers and perfects its 
seed itdies. Inits na- 
tive localities the 
American agave 
blooms in 6 
from ten to 
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THE ACAVE AMERICANA IN CALIFORNIA. 
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SHAW’S AGAVE AT 
HOME. 
thirty years. It isan 
interesting plant. pass- 
ing all these years in 
storing up, in its large 
thick leaves, a great 
amount of nutriment 
which it expends in 
producing an enor- 
mous stalk with its 
myriads of flowers, 
To show the appear- 
ance of this plant in 
flower, N. P. Smith, 
Jr., Los Angeles Co., 
California, sends us a 
photograph of one of 
E two specimen plants 
GROUP OF PALMETTOS. in his yard, from 
which the picture in the lower corner of our engraving was drawn. 
The height of one flower stalk was thirty-five feet, and of the other 
twenty-nine feet. The figures of the men in the picture show the 
comparative size of the leaves, etc. The great amount of nectar 
produced by other species of agave was noticed by Dr. Engelmann, 
and this peculiarity is mentioned by Mr. Smith, who says that they 
attract humming birds and bees in great numbers. He writes: “I 
have seen as many as thirty humming birds, at one time, of differ- 
ent varieties about the spike.” He remarks that the flowers have a 

disagreeable odor. 

In the very southwestern corner of Uncle Sam’s territory, where 
the boundary line runs off into the Pacific ocean, there stands upon 
a high bluff a white marble monument, to mark the point where 
the territory of the United States is separated from that of Mexico. 
This monument, visible far out at sea, may suggest to the philoso- 
pher thoughts why the two republics should be so near and yet so 
unlike. To the botanist it marks the locality of one of the finest of 
the genus agave, A. Shawii. The writer well recollects his visit to 
this ‘‘initial monument.” Being on horseback he could not bring 
home one of the specimens, the smallest of which was too large to 
be carried. In later years some residents of San Diego sent abun- 
dant materials to Dr. George Engelmann, including excellent photo- 
graphs, which enabled him to describe it as a new species, which he 
worthily dedicated to Mr. Henry Shaw, of St. Louis, the founder and 
donor of the Missouri Botanical Garden. This species is illustrated 
at the upper corner of the picture, which shows the compact, glob- 
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ular form of the plant, made up as it is of the overlapping large 
leaves. These are eight to ten inches long, and three and one-half 
to four and one-half inches wide. The margin is brown and horny, 
with close-set, flat, spiny teeth. The stalk rises from eight to twelve 
feet in height, bearing the panicle as shown in the engraving. The 
individual flowers are three to three and one-half inches long. This 
species has flowered in the Missouri Botanical Gardens, and has 
been quite widely introduced into cultivation. 

Though an essentially sub-tropical genus, Agave produces one 
species that may be regarded as *‘ hardy” in the general use of the 
term; at least we have found it so near New York city. This spe- 
cies is Agave Virginica, which is found from Maryland and Virginia, 
south and west, in favorable localities. This forms a rosette of 
leaves, which are six to twelve inches long, and one to two inches 
wide. From the center of this arises a flower stalk, three to five 
feet high, the upper portion of which bears the greenish yellow 
flowers. The flowers of this are notably fragrant, on which ac- 
count the plant is worth cultivating, though quite lacking in beauty. 
The odor resembles that of the tuberose, but is not so oppressive. 
Some years ago, some Western swindlers offered this as the ‘‘ Great 
American Tuberose,” 

Be oe == 
OUR NATIVE PALMS. 
~< 

One who goes from northern climates, and for the first time 
sees a palm grove, cannot fail to be impressed with the difference 
between this and the vegetation he has been familiar with in his 
northern home. It was the writer’s fortune to pass along the coast 
of Florida, so near that the landscape could be distinctly seen from 
the boat, and the various trees readily distinguished. They were 
Cabbage Palmettos, a group of which is so well represented in the 
central picture of our engraving on the preceding page that it 
might have been taken on the spot by our artist. Michaux de- 
scribes this palm as Chameerops Palmetto, the name being from 
Greek words referring to the low bush-like habit of most of the 
species. Later botanists have adopted the name Sabal, for the 
genus, a name in use among the natives of South America. We 
have in our Southern 
States three species of 
Sabal, the ‘‘Dwarf Palm- 
etto,” Sabal Adansoni; 
the ‘‘Sun Palmetto,” Sa- 
bal serrulata, and the 
‘*Cabbage Palmetto,” Sa- 
bal Palmetto. This last, 
whichis tall and tree-like, 
is the most important in 
all other respects of our 
native Palms. When it 
reaches its full height, 
given variously from 
forty to fifty feet, it is 
truly a magnificent ob- 
ject. It is found native 
along the coast from 
North Carolina to Flor- 
iaa. We have need of 
experiments toshow how 
fir north this and other 
natives of our Southern 
States are hardy. The 
natural range cannot be 
taken as a guide. For 
example, we have a vine 
(Decumaria), given no- 
where as found north of 
North Carolina and Flor- 
ida, which has been these 
ten vears defying the winters of Northern New Jersey. It is an 
evergreen and has not lost a leaf. If our gardeners, as far south as 
Philadelphia (and they grow Magnolia grandiflora), could be 
assured that they could plant this Palm with probability of success, 
what a grand feature it would open. Any of our friends who can 
furnish us statistics as to its northern range, as to its hardiness, 
and also as to its inland extent, will kindly do so. The Cabbage 
Palmetto and our two other Florida species, offer much of promise 
and hope as additions to our decorative plants. In the former the 
undeveloped leaves of the bud, or growing point, form the cabbage. 





LILIUM CALLOSUM. 
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To obtain this, a tree, the growth of many years, must be cut down. 
The most important use for the trunk of this palm is the building of 
wharves and piers in salt water. All other timber is destroyed by 
the teredo, the attacks of which the Palmetto resists. In all defen- 
sive structures it is ball-proof. The leaves of this and other species 
are of great use for thatching and similar purposes; the stems are 
used for various structures, and the young leaves, bleached, are used 
for fans, hats, and different fancy articles, that in the various winter 
resorts make up quite a small traffic. 





THE PINK OF THE GLACIERS. 


=e 

Aside from the pinks usually seen in our gardens, there are 
several others rarely met with, either because difficult to produce 
at the outset, or because they require special treatment. Most of 
those we have in mind are Alpine 
species, and are possessed of such 
marked beauty that they are 
worth taking much trouble to 
possess them. Our success with 
the glacier pink this year has 
been so gratifying that we think 
it proper to mention it as an en- 
couragement to others. It isa 
peculiarity of the flowers of the 
higher Alpine regions that they 
possess in color a remarkable in- 
tensity and brilliancy, and some 
of them a purity and clearness 
not found in lower regions. The 
several Alpine gentians well illus- 
trate this in blues, while the gla- 
cier pink shows the same qualities 
in rosecolor. There is confusion 
among the authorities as to the 
proper name for glacier pink; 
some call it Dianthus glacialis, 
others regard it as a synonym of 
Dianthus neglectus. Those who 
regard them as distinct claim that they are found upon different 
ranges, D. glacialis being confined toSouthern Europe. One writer 
says: ‘‘It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty of this plant.” 
It forms dense tufts two to three inches high, its wiry stems 
clothed with grassy, bluish leaves and surmounted by flowers about 
an inch across, the petals spreading level, and of a firm appearance 
and toothed on the edges. The color is of the deepest rose, sur- 
passed by no Alpine plant in purity or vividness of coloring. It is 
of remarkably easy culture; not only can it be grown on a rock- 
work, but in a border of very sandy loam. 


—— a 


MODERN LILY CULTURE. 
=_ 





TEE GLACIER PINK. 








Our gardens half a century ago contained but few lilies as com- 
pared with those of the present day. The introduction of Lilium 
speciosum, often called L. lancifolium, and for long thereafter known 
as the ‘‘ Japanese Lily,” marked an era in lily culture. The sight of 
the first of these that was imported (at a cost of five dollars or more 
each) impressed the writer as no other flowers have done since, and 
was responsible for his mounting a hobby, which has cost some out- 
lay but has not been without its return in abundant gratification. 
A long row of the gold-banded lily (LZ. awratum) and its varieties 
brings each summer its excess of richness, and one turns to less op- 
pressive kinds in which their beauties on a more quiet scale may 
be enjoyed. Of course we have all the more stately kinds, includ- 
ing a clump of the old tiger-lily with its stems, ten feet high, down 
to those so delicate that for safety they must be kept ina frame. In 
this frame all the new and untried kinds find a place, and 
it is to this that we often go for lilies of interest. A few days ago 
in looking over this frame of odds and ends, we came across a lily 
that we did not at first recognize. A further examination showed 
it to be one of the less recent Japanese species, L. callosum, so-called 
because of the callous or hardened character of the bracts (flower- 
leaves) at the base of the flower stalks. Though we had known this 
species for several years, its slender and delicate habit and espec- 
ially the sizeand form of the flowers struck us as never before, while 
its vivid scarlet was not too intense to be pleasing. This was intro- 
duced from Japan in 1840, but it appears quite as meritorious as 
many ‘‘novelties.” Our engraving drawn from nature shows the 
flower in its natural size. 
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Irish Lace. 
——s 

Many patterns in Irish crochet, which is always 
so very pretty, are so complicated as to daunt all 
but the most experienced, but the sample here 
illustrated is quite simple—much more so than it 
will probably appear, at first sight, tomany. The 
flowers, stems, and flower picots, with the thick 
center row to which the two latter are attached, 
are crocheted first; then three lengthwise rows are 
added above the center row. The foundation of 
the center row is a chain nearly one and one-third 
times as long as the required piece of lace is to be. 
Make a chain the desired length, turn and work 
back thus: Work a single crochet in first stitch of 





IRISH 


LACE. 


chain, a picot (for a picot ch five and fasten by a 
slip st to the first of them), three s c (one each) in 
next three st of ch, a picot, nine se along ch; ch 
sixteen, fasten by slip st to seventh st, thus mak- 
ing a ring for center of flower and leaving six 
stitches for stem; pass by stem (keeping stitch on 
hook over stem, and thread wider stem) and for 

First round in flower—Ch three, one d ¢ in ring, * 
ch one, two dc in ring; repeat from star six times 
in ring; pass stem as before and fasten in second 
stitch at beginning of round. 

Second round in flower—Ch one, one s ¢ in first 
dc,*one d ¢ in space, two ch, one d cin same space, 
one s cin each of the two next d¢; repeat from star 
six times; this completes the seven leaves or seal- 
lops of the flower;—but while making the first 
scallop fasten it to the picot last made; (fasten 
thus:—instead of working the two ch work only 
one ch, drop stitch from hook, insert hook in picot 
and draw the dropped stitch through, ch one); 
fasten the second scallop in the same way to picot 
first made; fasten the third scallop (after the first 
flower) to last scallop of preceding flower. 

Work eight s cover stem and begin again, for next 
pattern, with one s ¢ on next stitch of foundation 
chain, a picot, three s ¢, a picot, nine s ¢; then an- 
other stem and flower; repeat till long chain is all 
worked ;—ch seven, pass to upper side of founda- 
tion chain and work the first lengthwise row for 
heading with*one sc¢ in third stitch from end of 
next stitch, ch three, pass one 
one sc in each of the next two 
repeat from star till row is 


stem, one sec in 
stitch and work 
stitches, ch seven; 
completed, turn. 

Second row—Work *two dc in loop of seven ch, 
ch four, two de in loop of three ch, ch four; re- 
peat from star till finished, turn. 

Third row—Four sc over four ch, ch one, four 
s c over next four ch; repeat. 

D.C. Thread over hook once 

— 


Sachet Powders. 


Sachet (pronounced sa-sha) is the French name 
for a scent bag. As these bags admit of a great 
deal of tasteful ornamentation by embroidery and 
otherwise, they are popular for Valentine pres- 
ents, and as ready-selling articles at fairs. A bag 
of strong muslin has an outer covering of silk, 
satin, or whatever material may be fancied, which 
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is ornamented according to taste. The powder for 





Sixth row—Shell in shell, work across as before, 


filling the sachet is sold by apothecaries and per- | but put three dc, two ch, three d ¢, in each shellog 


fumers. To give the bag a better shape, and to be 
more economical of the powder, it is customary to 
fit a proper filling of cotton wadding, and sprinkle 
this heavily with the powder. Powders of various 
perfumes are sold under ditferent names, such as 
‘Heliotrope,” ‘“ Frangipanni,” ete. If one has to 
use much powder it is cheaper to make than to 
buy it. An apothecary of long experience says: 
“It only by making the sachet powder that you 
ean avoid that horrible of smells, musk, 
which those who make it to sell will add to the 
powder. The foundation of these powders is pow- 
dered orris-root, Which has a very cleanly odor, lik- 
ened by some to violet, and which combines with 
and dilutes other odors in a most pleasing manner. 
There are two articles that I formerly used in such 
powders, but do not recommend in any of the mod- 
ern formulas. One of these coriander seed, 
which only gives off its fragrance when bruised. 
This, when entire, is odorless, but if well bruised 
and mixed with other articles gives a most refresh- 
Another fine addition toa sachet powder 
is the common flag-root 
or calanus; a little of the 
dried root, coarsely pow- 
dered, will be a welcome 
addition to any powder. 
I give a published recipe 
for ‘Heliotrope Powder’: 
Powdered Orris.... ..2 Ibs. 
Rose leaves, ground....1 Ib. 


most 


is 


ing odor. 


Tonqua Beans....... 1 Ib. 
Vanilla Beans........ 14 Ib. 
Grain Musk... . 2.0.0 14 02. 


Oil of Bit. Almonds..5 drops. 

Mix well. 

“The rose-leaves found 
in the shops only serve to 
add bulk, as they have 
no more fragrance than 
pine shavings. If one 
will, in the rose season, 
gather the petals of old- 
fashioned fragrant roses, 
and dry them in the 
shade, they will be admirable to use in sachet 
powder, affording both bulk and fragrance. Vanilla 
beans are very expensive; used with twice as much 
of the more powerful Tonqua bean, they would be 
quite overpowered. Each of a dozen or so form- 
ulas for sachet powders has 
musk, and in enormous pro- 
portion, as in the above. I 
eannot understand the taste 
(or, rather, smell) that can 
tolerate it in any quantity 
in anything. The above 
formula, omitting the musk, 
the vanilla beans, and the 
rose-leaves unless home 
dried, and supplying their 


places with bruised cori- 
ander seeds and coarsely 
powdered flag-root, will 


make a very acceptable 
powder. Wherever shavings 
or sawdust of sandal wood 
ean be procured, these, with- 
out addition, may be used to 
fill sachets. With a little ex- 
perience delightful combi- 
nations may be formed for 
filling the bags.” 


a8 - 


Fan Lace. 
— 


The pattern is worked crosswise; then completed 
by a lengthwise row at the top for a heading. Be- 
gin with a chain of six stitches. 

First row—Put four d e into each of the first 
three stitches on chain, three d ¢ in last stitch, ch 
two, three dc in same stitch thus making a shell; 
ch three, turn. 

Second row—Shell in shell, one dc in each de of 
preceding row with one ch between each, ch three 
turns. 

Third row—One dc in each dc of preceding row 
with one ch between each d ¢, shell in shell, ch 
three, turn. 

Fourth row—Shell in shell, same as before with 
two ch between each de, ch two, turn. 

Fifth row—One d ¢ in first space, two ch, two 
de in same space, shell in every alternate space 
across fan, putting two d e, two ch, two d cineach, 
no chain between shells; shell in shell, ch 3, turn. 


| 
| 
| 











fan; ch two, turn. : 

Seventh row—Four d e, two ch, four d © in each 
shell of fan; shell in shell, ch three, turn. 

Eighth row—Shell in shell, five d ¢, two ch, five 
dc¢in each shell of fan, ch two, turn. 

Ninth row, for border—Twelve de in each shel] 
of fan; shell in shell, ch three, turn. 

This completes the first scallop; for beginning of 
next one go on with: Shell in shell, ch six (for be- 
ginning of next fan), fasten by slip stitch to fourth 
stitch of last scallop in border of first fan, turn, 
repeat from first row. At end of second row fasten 
to eighth stitch of first scallop; at end of fourth row 
fasten to fourth stitch of second scallop; at end of 
sixth row to eighth stiteh of second scallop; atend 
of eighth row to fourth stitch of third scallop. 

Heading: In each loop at the top (formed by the 
three ch between shells) put a group of three d ¢, 
with two ch between each group. 

Pretty lace, narrower than this, may be pro- 
duced by completing each fan with seven rows, 
substituting a border of ten d e in each shell in 
place of the seventh row; broader lace may be 
produced by adding two or four more rows, but of 
course the shells in each row must be increased in 
size in proportion to the number of rows added, 
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How Stockings Came Into Use. 
BESSIE ALBERT. 
<-_ 

The Romans wore 2 kind of stockings as feet 
coverings, but they were not used even by people 
who lived in cold countries until the twelfth 
eentury. They were made of skins and cloth cut 
in one piece until the art of knitting was invented 
by the Spanish, or by the Scotch as claimed by 
some. As far back as 1559 we read of Henry II, of 
France, wearing silk stockings when he attended 
the marriage of his sister to the Duke of Savoy, 
and it is said they were the first ever seen in 
France. Queen Elizabeth had a woman in waiting 
who knit a silk pair for Her Majesty in 1561. In 
1564 an apprentice on London Bridge saw a pair of 
worsted knit hose at the house of an Italian mer- 
chant, and made a pair similar which he presented 
to William, Earl of Pembroke, these two pairs be- 
ing the first knitted and made in England. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the stocking frame was 





FAN LACE. 


invented by William Lee, in 1589, since which time 
woven stockings have taken the place, more or 
less, of hand-knitted ones, for common use. But 
it is a present fashion to value greatly all hand- 
made hose, and they command double the price of 
woven ones. When made of silk, they are particu- 
larly prized. A modern machine, to knit in imita- 
tion of hand-work, has come into use, which is a 
source of much profit to women workers, as all 
kinds of woolen articles are made upon it, but the 
stocking-frames make much finer woolen work 
and are alone used for the fine qualities of lisle or 
thread hose. 

The invention of this frame is connected witha 
little romance, with “a woman in the case.” 
William Lee, M. A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was expelled from the university for mar- 
rying as best pleased himself, instead of according 
to the rules of the college. He knew no other 
means of making a living, and was therefore re- 
duced to the necessity of allowing his wife to earn 
money by knittingstockings. He carefully watched 
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her fingers in using the needle, and thus formed in 
his own mind the model of the frame which has 
come down to the present day as an important 
advantage to manufacturers. Mr. Lee derived little 
orno pecuniary benefit from his great invention, 
which is the case with nearly all inventors, but his 
name and genius are still honored until the present 
day in his native country. In thestocking weavers’ 
and frame-work knitters’ hall there is a portrait of 
Mr. Lee pointing his finger to one of his frames, 
‘and apparently discoursing with a woman who is 
knitting with needles in the usual way. This 
picture bears the following odd inscription : ‘In 
the year 1589 the ingenious William Lee, A. M., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, devised this profit- 
able art for stockings (but being despised went to 
France), yet of iron to himself, but to us and to 
others of gold, in memory of whom this is here 


painted.” 
—— 


Something to be Thankful For. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
a 

How many of the girls who read the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST on Thanksgiving day will reflect 
that the fact that they live in the country, where 
they can have the blessed sunlight and air free, is 
something for which to be thankful, and that it is 
not among the least of their mercies either. All 
my childhood and girlhood was spent in the coun- 
try, and on a farm, and I know just how longingly 
the girls on farms often think of the city as of a 
place where all is gayety and pleasure. Personally 
Lnever had such longings, but I know how my girl 
associates felt about the matter. To them the 
country seemed dull and stupid; they never saw 
anybody, or went anywhere, or had any advantages 
like other girls, and if they were obliged to do any 
out-of-door work how unwillingly it was done, and 
how bright the lives of shop-girls, or even factory 
girls, seemed by comparison. For my own part, it 
was always sucha delight to me to breathe the 
free, pure air, and to see the green, growing things 
about me, that I had only regrets when fortune 
took me to the city at the age of sixteen. My 
country tasks were self-appointed, which is per- 
haps why I never shirked them, or grieved over 
them; I remember, however, that I did draw the 
line at weeding onion beds, I found the quitch grass 
so unpleasantly tenacious. 

I wish every farmer’s daughter before she rashly 
leaves her quiet but safe country home, for the 
just as toilsome and far less safe city life, would 
well consider the misery and wretchedness that 
most factory and shop girls must suffer in order to 
earn pitiful sums varying from two dollars to seven 
dollars a week. Ido not say that a girl on a farm 
should have no aspirations toward a higher life, 
but if she is obliged to toil for her bread, if she has 
no chances of preferment, and no influence to help 
her procure safe and honorable employment in the 
city; above all, if she has no special talent, or at- 
tainment that will enable her to do some one 
especial thing in such a manner as will commend 
her to her employer, then, as she values her happi- 
ness here and hereafter, I would implore her not 
to leave her country home. Generally the country 
girl is a great novel-reader, and too often the 
novels are of such a nature as to make her long for 
what she unwisely considers a higher position in 
life and society. She wants fine clothes which she 
knows full well she can never obtain on the farm. 
‘The men she reads of in the novels of Mrs. South- 
worth and Mary Cecil Hay are all fine gentlemen, 
albeit not over-nice in their morals, while the boys 
with whom she is accustomed to associate seem 
uncouth by comparison. 

Let me ask you before you seek to realize any 
dream of improving your condition by earning 
your living in the city to read Helen Campbell’s 
“Prisoners of Poverty.’’ Contrast your present lot 
with that of girls in the city who stand behind 
counters, or at looms, or sit at machines from seven 
in the morning until six at night, with a luneh 
time varying in duration from twenty to forty 
minutes. Now, at worst, you are your own mis- 
tress, and although you may work earlier and later 
than you would in the city, many of your tasks 
can be done in the sweet fresh air, and all of them 
when the weather will permit in cheerful rooms 
with open windows, instead of being obliged to 
work in a crowded room, unhealthy, and foul- 
smelling. When you sweep, and dust, or bake, or 
wash or iron, you probably have as many cubic 
feet of pure air as the room will contain, all to 
yourself. 








I grant you that too many farm homes are bare 
and unattractive, but compare them with such as 
you would be able to obtain for the pittance you 
might afford to pay, even if you were unusually 
successful in ob‘aining lucrative employment, and 
I think your present homes will not suffer by com- 
parison. Far better instead of leaving them then, 
willit be to try what you can do toward making 
them more cheerful and pleasant. Generally a 
country parlor is a bare and forbidding place, 
strongly suggestive of a funeral, even where some 
money has been expended on it, and 1 propose next 
month to tell you how a dear little country girl, a 
friend of mine, beautified her father’s parlor ; what 
it cost, what difficulties she had to undergo, and 
what was the result. It may encourage some of 
you to go and do likewise. 

And now just a word to fathers and mothers. If 
you are so fortunate as to have all your children 
around you in health and contentment, you have 
much to be thankful for, and if you would keep 
them so, you have something to do. Only one who 
has so suffered herself knows what a girl often 
suffers on account of her dependence on some one 
for all her pocket money. I had a most liberal and 
generous father, and one well able to provide for 
me, and yet because I had no stated allowance, but 
was obliged to go to him for every cent I spent, at 
the age of fourteen I taught a country school for 
the pittance of sixteen dollars a month. I think 
parents should make some appropriation for each 
child from the day of its birth, let it be ever so 
small, and invest a certain sum yearly in its own 
name. If you can only lay aside in a savings bank 
five cents a week, by the time your daughter is old 
enough to feel the want of money that she can eall 
her own there will be a trifling yearly income for 
her. Then, too, as soon as a child, boy or girl, is 
old enough to do any given task, he or she should 
receive some compensation for it, besides board 
and clothing. Let it be ever so little, it will pay 
you a big interest in the end in the added interest 
they will take in the work. If you can do nothing 
better, give them a setting hen, and let them have 
her chicks for their own, and see how well the 
whole yard will be looked after. Let them have a 
calf to rear, with the understanding that they are 
to keep an account of the cost of its bringing up, 
and that you will deduct the same from its selling 
price, when mature. Set apart a tiny garden spot 
for each child old enough to care for it, and let them 
have the proceeds of all they can raise on it. I 
know one farmer who, when his first child was 
born, set outasmall corner of his farm in fruit 
trees, the proceeds of which he said were to go 
toward the education of his children, and while 
times have been hard with him, and the children 
have been so many that all the fruit he could raise 
on it did little more than buy their books for the 
country school, it has at least enabled them to 
have a good monthly magazine besides the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, and an eccasional book, so 
that a brighter and better read family of boys and 
girls it is hard to find among people of like cireum- 
stances. 

So, dear girls, even if your life is not very bright, 
try my philosophy of always thinking how much 
darker it might be, and Iam sure that could you 
but realize the latter, you would recognize with 
full hearts that you have much to be thankful for. 


—— 


Economical Use of Stocking Legs. 
- 

A new use has lately come up for the long legs of 
worn-out stockings, particularly those of cashmere 
or hand-knit hose. In an hour or so three legs can 
be made into a comfortable undershirt for quite a 
large child. Cut them open at the seams, sew two 
together for the side seams, turning the top of the 
stocking for the bottom of the shirt, and leaving 
aspace for the arm hole. Fit to the neck and 
shoulders of the child, eut the sleeve from the 


third leg, sloping to fit the wrist and length, and 
making the top ribbing of the stocking for the 


bottom of the sleeve. Bind the neck and front slit 
with tape or ribbon, work a couple of button holes 
and sew on the buttons, and you have a comfort- 
able shirt with no expense. In making any sort 
of woolen undergarments, be sure to stitch up 
the seams and then open and eat or herring-bone 
stitch. Hems will not full up in washing if turned 
up once and caught down with a row of cat-stitch. 
That stocking legs make pretty and inexpensive 
petticoats for little children is worth remember- 
ing. One pair, finished on the bottom with crochet 
Seallops, after sewing together, and putting them 

















toa stout cotton waist, make a warm good skirt. 
White, red or gray are best for the shirts, and the 
dark colored ones for the petticoats. 


Tempting Food for Convalescents. 
MRS. MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 
= 

During and after most kinds of illness it is now 
the custom to give the most nourishing and digesti- 
ble kinds of food. The day for “wishy-washy” 
spoon food is fairly over, and beef juice, cream and 
eggs, and meat jelly are given when once tea and 
gruel would have been rigidly preseribed. 

To prepare beef juice properly, as it is done in 
hospital practice, select a thick cut from the round, 
or, better still, from the inside of the shoulder. 
The butcher will probably understand if you ask 
him for the “bread and butter” piece. Cut off a 
piece half as large as a man’s hand, broil it only 
long enough to thoroughly heat it and start the 
juice. Put it in a hot bowl, standing it in a pan of 
hot water to keep it from cooling. Cut it with a 
sharp knife in many places, and squeeze out all 
the juice with a lemon squeezer. Salt the juice 
slightly and serve it immediately in a hot cup, 
covering it till it is handed to the patient, who 
may eat as an accompaniment thin bread and but- 
ter or a delicate cracker. The juice must be taken 
directly after it is prepared, as it is unpalatable 
unless hot, but on no account should it be heated 
over the fire, as strong heat coagulates it and thus 
changes some of its most desirable qualities. 

A dish that trained nurses frequently offer their 
charges is a raw beef sandwich; but it is never to 
be so named to the patient, who would very likely 
refuse it unseen. Scrape very fine a piece of fresh 
uncooked tenderloin of beef. Cut two eireles with 
a cake cutter from slices of thin bread, spread 
them lightly with butter and then with the scraped 
beef. Sprinkle on a little salt and pepper, lay the 
circles together and cut across each way to make 
four little pie-shaped pieces. Serve on the pret- 
tiest plate you have with a little parsley or a few 
eresses for a garnish, and a eup of cocoa or tea (if 
allowed) to make it seem more like a regular 
meal. The patient will relish the delicate sand- 
wich and never suspect that he has partaken of 
raw meat. 

Of course the doctor must be asked for some 
rules to govern the patient’s diet. There are in- 
stances where a physician would object to the fol- 
lowing preparation, but in many Cases it is thought 
very desirable: Boil an egg for twenty minutes; 
then take out the yolk, which should be dry and 
meally, and spread it upon a slice of well browned 
toast which has been very slightly buttered. Have 
a cup of milk heating while the other things are 
being prepared, but do not let it boil. Salt it to 
the taste, and pour it over the toast, with the addi- 
tion of a dessert spoonful of cream, if this is allow- 
ed by the physician, It should bein a soup plate 
orsmall dish. Put a cover over it, set in the oven 
fora few moments and serve, with a clean napkin 
on the waiter, and a fork and spoon as bright as 
the best silver polish can make them, and a tiny 
bit of currant jelly, if sweets are allowed, on an 
especially pretty glass or decorated china saucer. 
Nothing in the house is too nice or too pretty to 
serve the invalid’s fare on. A convalescent is very 
dainty (don’t let us say “ fussy”) and eyes as well 
as palate should be catered to by those who cook 
for the sick. 





—_———— 


Novelties. 
—<—>-—_—_ 

Some pretty new bags, to be carried on the arm 
or used for decoration, are made of the delicately 
embroidered searfs that are imported for table 
covers or chair tidies. One of these will make two 
bags, using the embroidered ends for the lower 
part of the bag and cutting them as deep as you 
wish. Line with silk or not as you desire, and 
gather them at the top with a pretty ribbon. 

The little shoes designed by Mrs. Jessie Fremont 
for her grandchildren are very sensible and use- 
ful. They are of chamois skin, designed from the 
Indian moccasin, and are intended for babies’ wear 
after they have outgrown the knit-sock period and 
before the little kid shoes are worn. Older children 

-an wear them also. They are simple to make and 
ean be embroidered more or less elaborately, and 
the soft chamois is admirably adapted for delicate 
little feet. 

The sereens for photographs are as popular as 
ever but rather expensive. Some are made to hold 
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three and even four rows of cabinet pictures and 
make an interesting ornament for any room. 
Cases for holding photos are in endless variety ; 
one in pale fawn leather embroidered with rich 
silks and the words Mes Amis in well-shaded let- 
ters is specially attractive. Mouchoir cases grow 
larger and more expensive each season and oblong 
ones, where the: handkerchief is to be folded but 
onee, seem to be the favorites. These have a large 
puff of soft silk around the sides and the quilted 
linings are heavily perfumed with sachet pow- 


ders. 
Crotcheted lace for table or bureau covers is 
handsomer than ever. The darkest unbleached 


muslin, and cotton to mateh, is most used for this 
purpose. 
ooo 
The Prairie Schooner. 
a ae 
Our illustration shows two wagons of a type 
which has played a conspicuous part in the grand 
drama of settling and developing this country. 
The magnitude of that work—the hardships it 
entailed, the energy and endurance it brought out 
—can be but dimly imagined by the generation 
earrying on the active work of to-day. In the be- 
ginning of our national existence nearly the whole 





white above the tall grass, the 
nautical suggestion was so obvious that they 
quickly acquired the name of * prairie schooners,” 
which still adheres to them. Although there are 
few of them now in use, compared with the great 
fleets of half a century ago, they may yet be seen 
in many parts of the West. This form of wagon is 
very ancient. Vehicles like them have been used 
by farmers and public carriers for nearly three 
centuries. They were introduced into Pennsyl- 
vania by the earliest settlers, and for generations 
were drawn by the ponderous ‘ Conestoga ’”’ horses 
which descended from the heavy draught horses of 
Germany. They have long been used in the United 
States army for transporting military stores, and 
before the advent of railroads to the Pacific were 
employed in carrying freight across the plains. 

Our illustration shows a scene which may 
witnessed during the early months of the year in 
many parts of the Northwest. The pioneers, with 
their families and household goods, have driven 
all day over the soft prairie sod, whitened here 
with beds of evening primrose, and purpled there 
with wild peas and astragalus. As the sun nears 
the horizon they halt near a prairie stream, hobble 
out their horses, build a fire of sage brush and 
“buffalo chips,” and the women proceed to cook 
the supper, while one of the men rides around, 


covers visible 


be 
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obtained by the eye, than that of making careful 
descriptions. This may be practiced in severa] 
ways. These descriptions, for example, may make 
up a large part of the daily conversation. Let it 
be supposed that the reader has been to a county 
or state fair. Perhaps some other members of the 
family did not enjoy the privilege of attending 
the exhibition. In such case the member who 
went can make profitable and entertaining table 
talk of what he saw. It is an easy matter to give 
general ideas which are both vague and mislead- 
ing. Suppose a description is attempted of a 
prize animal, as a horse. What are some of the 
peculiarities by which this animal, so superior as 
to lead his competitors, can be distinguished from 


all others? Attempt to approach accuracy in 
size, weight, the shape of various parts, ete. It 


will not be long before a second sight of the horse 
will be needed to clear up some of the doubts that 
detailed description has developed. Take, if you 
please, some object near at home, and one with 
which you are familiar, and think you know all 
about. How does one cow differ from any other in 
the herd?) Fix upon some points by which you 
eould describe each one of the whole herd to a 
stranger by which the same person could 
identify them. 

Next to oral deseriptions and in some respects: 


or 





THE “SCHOONER” OF THE WESTERN PIONEER. 


its superior is the plan of writing out a descrip- 


population was rather thinly scattered along a 
narrow coast-line extending from the undefined 
northeastern boundary to Florida. It numbered 
much less than the present population of the State 
of New York. As the population increased, and 
immigration poured into the Atlantic ports, a tide 
of emigration set westward, which is still going 
on. But those early pioneers did not, like the 
emigrants of to-day, glide swiftly in railroad trains 
toward the sunset land. They made their toilsome 
way through tangled forest roads and across un- 
bridged streams, cooking by the roadside and 
sleeping in the wagon which contained their house- 
hold outtit. For this purpose vehicles like those 
shown in our illustration proved themselves to be 
admirably adapted. In general form the box seems 
to have been modeled after the old Dutch luggers 
or Spanish galleons. High at bow and stern and 
broad amidships they combine strength with great 
carrying capacity ; when at length the forest region 
was settled the westward movement continued 
over and across the prairies. The same style of 
wagon was still used. As they moved slowly 
across the prairie with the boat-like boxes and 





keeping a lookout on the horses, and at the same 
time making a careful survey of the surroundings. 
When night closes around them the families lie 
down in the wagons and sleep undisturbed by the 
accustomed sounds of the sneaking coyotes. Next 
morning, perhaps, after an early breakfast, they 
will proceed, or possibly they decide to remain 
where they are, file their claims in the nearest 
land office and construct their rude sod shanties. 
A few years hence, if any of us chance to pass that 
way we shall find, in place of the scene depicted 
in our engraving, happy homes embowered in 
shade trees and surrounded by fields of waving 


grain and green pastures, with well-fed cattle 
grazing or chewing the cud of contentment. The 


prairie schooner will soon be like the sedan chair, 
a thing of the past. 





Learning to See. 
i 
There is no better method of training the eye 
and all the faculties lying back of the organ of 





tion. Draw a plan of your farm with all the 
fences, gates, ete., from memory. Try the same 
with the buildings, grains, fruits, seeds, woods, 
leaves and thousands of other familiar objects 
that offer excellent subjects for descriptive study. 
In short, try to express in words or drawings, or 
both, the characteristic features of surrounding 
things. Such attempts are far from wasted, for 
they train the observing powers and faculties of 
discrimination, upon the right use of which sue- 
cess in life depends, and nowhere so manifestly as 
with the farmer. 
a ee 


Truths Briefly Stated. 


Cheerfulness is aduty. Do your whole duty. 
“There is no place like home,” and when we ob- 
serve some homes we are very thankful that such 
is the case. 

Getting water from a nearly exhausted well or 
cistern, with a worn pump, has been the work that 


vision, which receive and develop the impressic™s Lroke more than one woman’s health. 
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Fashions in Hats and Cloaks. 
Se 

The new importations of autumn and winter 
millinery show a lavish variety in the way of 
small bonnets, long toques and both large and 
medium sized round hats, in felt and velvet; while 
the trimmings were never more rich and elegant. 
Most of the shapes indicate that they are to be 
worn with low hair; so the ladies will have to 
resign themselves to the Catogan braid and closely- 
coiled knot. The bonnets are longer in the crown 
than they have been, and the brims are either a 
single or double coronet, made quite full and high 
by irregular plaitings of velvet. The fancy is still 
to trim them from the rear, but large bows, re- 
sembling rosettes, are set quite far forward on the 
left side, to hold the buneh of velvet flowers, 
gstrich tips or fancy “made” feathers that are 
used as decoration. The strings are two inches in 
width and are usually of velvet ribbon, with a 
satin edge; but cashmere-colored, brocaded ribbons 
are seen on very smart bonnets. A pretty, becom- 
ing fashion is to edge the brim with narrow 
bandeaux of smooth feathers, while a great deal 
of gilt, steel or jet galloon is also used in the same 
manner on velvet head-gear. Felt bonnets are 
sometimes embroidered or ornamented with de- 
signs, while a few unique capotes are formed 
entirely of ribbon; many loops of shaded or bor- 
dered ribbon, two inches wide, covering a frame 
and being arranged to run from the back toward 
the front. 

Pretty, new toques have long, oval crowns with- 
out brims; are pointed low on the back hair and 
heavily trimmed in front. They are a very accept- 
able compromise between the bonnet and round 
hat, and, for those who like strings, milliners add 
velvet ribbons to the pointed back, which are tied 
loosely under the chin. Handsome toques are 
made by covering oval, lace frames with velvet, 
softly puffing it in the center of the crown, laying 
long folds around the edge and separating them 
from the middle by a band of tiny wings or very 
small birds’ heads. Toques, entirely of feathers, 
are alsoshown. The felt turbans are more stylish 
than ever this season, particularly one shape that 
has asharp point turning up in the back, while a 
new derby, with a graduated brim modest in the 
front, will likely be extremely popular with young 
ladies. These should be most simply, even severe- 
ly trimmed with plain bands of ribbon or velvet 
and a buckle or faney pin. 

Picturesque large hats for dressy afternoon wear 
show low crowns and projecting brims and are 
considered the proper thing to accompany the 
Directoire coats. They are faced with velvet and 
adorned with a profusion of ostrich tips or long 
plumes, a novelty being to have a boa of feathers 
brought down from the back and wound about the 
neck as lace and tissue reels have been worn the 
past summer. Theaureole hats in felt—mentioned 
last month—are pretty with a small plaited fan of 
lace set inside, next the face, on which are perched 
two wee little blackbirds with their heads down- 
ward. A larger blackbird may then be placed on 
the outside of the hat, together with a band and 
many loops of green ribbon. 

The leading features of all outside garments 
seem to be the Directoire revers, flowing collars 
and yokes of velvet, while large buttons of metal, 
cut steel or velvet are displayed on many of them 
in great profusion. Two materials are generally 
combined for all wrappings. Handsome long 
cloaks are made of figured cloth with velvet revers 
and have long, loose sleeves often extending to the 
foot of the garment. For winter these will be 
trimmed with shaggy bear or fox fur. 

Embroidered and braided vests are a popular 
addition to all short mantles and coats; the em- 
broidery often being quite elaborate, done in 
eolored silks on silk or velvet, while the braiding 
is usually in gold on silver. The jacket fronts are 
loose and the vest is kept in place beneath by a 
band fastened round the waist. . 

Pretty short mantles also have the Directoire 
revers and are trimmed with spiked fringe, headed 
by open-work passementerie. The redingote, how- 
ever, is the useful garment of the season, and it is 
predicted that it has come to stay. It must not be 
confounded though with the polonaise, which is 
frequently draped, for the redingote or “riding- 
coat,” as the word means, always hangs perfectly 
straight. Forastreet suit, nothing can be prettier, 
and it should be made of cloth, with an inserted 
front of a different material, that may be either 
gathered, smocked, braided or simply laid in flat 
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; dripping-pan, melt a large lump of butter, without 





folds. The sides, collar and cuffs are sometimes 
pinked out, showing an inner edge of a contrast- 
ing color or leather; or they are bordered with fur, 
braiding or embroidery, while the immense but- 
tons on each side of the front may be as handsome 
and costly as the wearer’s purse will allow. 
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How to Cook Oysters. 
A. C. SAGE. 
os 

So long as the month has an “r” in it, oysters 
are considered in season, and many lovers of the 
plump white bivalve have them almost constantly 
on their tables from September until May. Some 
variations from the ordinary style of cooking may 
be acceptable to some who are tired of stewing 
and frying them. 

Ona cold raw evening nothing will be more ap- 
preciated for tea than a plate of nicely grilled 
oysters. If this is a favorite dish, it is well to 


| keep a soap-stone griddle for the express purpose, 
} but a 


skillet or frying-pan will answer. The 
oysters must be drained perfectly dry, this being 
one of the secrets of success. Ten hours is not too 
long to let them stand in the colander, after allow- 
ing astream of water to run on them, and wiping 
them carefully with a thin cloth. When they are 
ready to be cooked, have the griddle perfectly 
warmed through, and grease it slightly with fresh 
butter. Lay on the oysters anc, as fast as they 
brown, turn them with a spoon, not a fork, as 
piercing lets out the juice. Serve on avery hot 
dish with a small piece of melted butter. 

Broiled oysters are served in the same manner, 
and are delicious, if wiped dry with a napkin, 
seasoned with pepper and salt and broiled on a 
wire-folding gridiron, which should be frequently 
turned. 

A colored cook, famous for her panned oysters, 
prepared them inthis manner: Drain the oysters, 
wash and wipe them dry. In a shallow 


allowing it to brown. Throw in the oysters and 
shake and stir theme constantly until they are 
sufficiently cooked; then lay them on slices of 
toast, arranged in a dish beforehand. It is better 
todo afew at a time, and send them to the table 
by relays, so that the toast may not become 
sodden. 

Oyster fricassee is another tempting dish. The 
liquor is boiled, carefully skimmed and thickened 
with butter and flour to the consistency of gravy. 
The proportions are about one large tablespoonful 
of butter to a scant one of flour. This must be 
stirred in very slowly, to prevent its becoming 
lumpy. Season with a trifle of mace and chopped 
parsley; then add the oysters, and stir constantly 
until they appear to be well cooked through. 

An oyster omelet is quickly prepared. Beat six 
eggs to a light froth. Add half a cup of cream, 
salt and pepper. Pour into a frying-pan, with a 
tablespoonful of butter, and drop in a dozen large 
oysters. Fry alight brown. Double overandsend 
to the table immediately. 

For oyster patties, make a rich puff paste and 
set it on ice. Strain the oysters and boil them 
with a little of their own liquid. Stir in butter, 
pepper, salt and a trifle of cream. Roll out the 
erust and line small tins with it. Place three or 
four oysters in each, with a little juice. Cover 
with a top crust, glaze with an egg, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

Deviled oysters is a dish too highly seasoned to 
find favor with many, but we give the recipe in 
ease some would like to try it: Puta layer of raw 
oysters in a deep pan; then a layer of bread 
crumbs, black and red pepper, salt, butter, mus- 
tard and vinegar mixed together. Alternate the 
layers until the pan is full. Bake and serve with 
sliced lemon. 
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Knitted Edge. 


Materials—Real Scoteh linen thread or Starlight 
Saxony. 

Cast on twenty-six stitches; knit across plain 
once. 

First row—Slip one, three plain, make two, seam 
two together, two plain, seam one, three plain, 
make two, seam two together, three plain (make 
two, narrow), repeat what is between brackets four 
times, make two, one plain. Going back in the 
next row, when you get to where make two, nar- 
row, four times is, drop off the second half of the 
loops. 

Second row—Slip one, fourteen plain, make two, 





seam two together, six plain, make two, seam 
two together, two plain. 

Third row—Slip one, three plain, make two, seam 
two together, six plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, six plain (make two, narrow), repeat be- 
tween brackets three times, make two, one plain. 

Fourth row—Slip one, fifteen plain, make two, 
seam two together, six plain, make two, seam two 
together, two plain. 

Fifth row—Slip one, three plain, make two, seam 
two together, six plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, nine plain, (make two, narrow) twice, make 
two, one plain. 

Sixth row—Slip one, fifteen plain, turn, knit fif- 
teen plain. 

Seventh row—Bind off three, thirteen plain, 
make two, seam two together, narrow, make two, 
narrow, two plain, make two, seam two together, 
two plain. 
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Choice Thanksgiving Day Dishes. 


Game Pie.—Many of the western readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can get the materials 
for this delicious dish at no greater expense thana 
half holiday to the hunter of the family, and his 
powder and shot. Use as many kinds of game as 
you ean get, notably partridges, quail, and grouse, 
and if game be plentiful, use only the fillets from 
the breast and the second joints, relegating the 
remainder of the careasses to the soup pot. Put 
such joints and pieces as you intend to use for the 
pie in a saucepan, and cover with cold water; 
bring to a boil, and simmer for half an hour. Line 
a large pudding dish with paste and lay in the 
pieces of birds in alternate layers with thin slices 
of salt pork, spreading each layer witha forcemeat 
of bread crumbs, sweet marjoram, thyme, and 
minced parsley, seasoning with salt and pepper. 
When the dish is nearly full, strain in the broth in 
which they were cooked to nearly cover; put on 
the upper crust, cut a hole in the top and bake 
slowly three hours. Cover with white paper if it 
browns too fast. 





Giblet Soup.—The soup isn’t much of an object 
on Thanksgiving day, but it should be tasteful, 
light, appetizing, and served in small quantities. 
A giblet soup is most delicious if you can manage 
it, as you can if you have a pair of chickens and 
one turkey to prepare. Take the feet, necks and 
heads of all and throw them in boiling water for 
five minutes, when the skin will come off. Then 
put them in a saucepan with an onion, a few 
sprigs of parsley, and a couple of stalks of celery. 
If you have any bones and trimmings and want 
more than a quart of soup, add them also. Cover 
with water according to the quantity of soup de- 
sired, and a cup of Mexican brown beans, two 
ecunces of salt pork, and the giblets, that is, the 
livers and gizzards. Take out these latter when 
tender, and simmer the rest for three hours after 
it begins to boil. Strain the soup through a sieve, 
mashing the beans through also with the back of a 
wooden spoon; return to the fire, season to taste, 
and stir in a spoonful of flour wet with cold water. 
Add the giblets minced very fine, finish the season- 
ing with cayenne and lemon juice to taste; give 
one boil, and serve. 





Braised Goose.—Many people prefer goose at 
Thanksgiving, but this historical bird must not be 
chosen, like your bric-a-brac, for its antiquity. An 
old goose is as nearly worthless as it is possible 
for anything to be without being absolutely so. 
See to it then that it be a young or green goose. 
Clean and wash with a spoonful of baking soda in 
the last water. For the dressing, chop fine two 
large onions, parboil, drain, cool, and press the 
water out; put in a basin with a seasoning of salt, 
pepper, sage, nutmeg and thyme; four ounces 
of bread, four of sausage meat, two of butter 
and some minced parsley. Mix the whole inti- 
mately, and tie both ends of the bird to keep the 
dressing in; truss neatly, and place the breast up 
in astew-pan with a little butter, a bunch of soup 
herbs, an onion with two cloves stuck in it, and 
stalks of celery. Cover with a pint of broth; set 
on the outside of the range until it simmers, and 
then place covered in a moderate oven, where 
allow it tosimmer for an hour and a half. Turn 
the goose occasionally. Dish it; free the gravy 
from fat; thicken with browned flour, and garnish 
the bird with a border of small boiled turnips, 
alternated with small boiled onions and sprigs of 
cauliflower. Serve with cranberry or apple sauce. 
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Christy and the White Dove. 
FANNY M. JOHNSON. 
> 

Christy Brown was often a rather lonely little 
fellow, though he was one of a large family. He 
was much younger than the others, and they al- 
ways seemed to be so very, very busy. 

It was only a year since the family had moved 
from the village to this large, beautiful 
Maplewood farm. There were sunny 
meadows through which a_ pretty, 
laughing river, breaking out from the 
dark woods above the farm, rippled 
between the green banks over the yel- 


low sands and white pebbles. There 
was a lovely orchard, and pastures 
where berries grew ripe and sweet, 


whose summits many 
fair views were seen. Christy would 
have been perfectly contented and 
happy here if only there were some one 
who could stop to talk and play with 
him a little more. 

The Browns were allvery fond and 
proud of their new home. There was 
only one draw-back—it was not wholly 
paid for; and all the grown-up mem- 
bers were trying their hardest to pay 
the balance of the debt. Father Brown 
the 


and hills from 


and the boys were working on 
farm from morning to night. Mother 


Brown and Sue were just as busy, mak- 
ing cheese, packing butter, canning 
fruits or preparing berries for market. 
They couldn’t possibly stop to answer 
a little boy’s questions. Even Delia 
and Julia, the twins, who 
were twelve years old and 
six years older than Chris- 
ty, had their share of work 
to do during the school va- 
cation; and when it was 
done they were off to see 
the Herrick girls,who lived 





on a farm just over the 

hill, or the Herrick girls z 
were over to see them. kL 
Either way, they seldom ‘ 
seemed willing to have 
Christy around. Deliaand 
Julia would have’ been 


surprised and indignant if 
any one had said they 
were not fond of their lit- ‘- 
tle brother. Indeed, Julia 
sometimes proposed that 
they should take him along — 
with them, as they often 

used todo when they lived 

in the village; but Delia 

was very prompt and de- 
cided about it. 

“Now you know, Julia 
Brown,” she wouid say, 

“it would spoil all our fun. He’s so 
little and chubby that he can’t keep 

up, and we should have to keep stop- 
ping and waiting for him and helping him 
over all the fences, and the girls won't 
like it one bit if we are always and forever bring- 
ing a boy along.”’ So Christy was usually left be- 
hind. 

Christy was sitting out under the apple-tree near 
the sitting-room window one day just after dinner, 
and as the window was open he heard the twins 
talking about a picnic they were going to have 
with the Herrick girls and Katie Mayhew in the 
grove on the Herrick farm. He learned that Joe 
Herrick had put up a swing for them in which two 
could swing at once, and that there would be ber- 
ries with sugar and cream, and real lemonade, and 
the twins were going to carry a sponge cake which 
mother had baked that morning. 
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In his honest little heart Christy couldn’t realize 
that he was to be left out of so much pleasure. He 
was often disappointed nowadays, but his faith in 
his sisters always returned. 

“T’spect they forgot to tell me about it,” 

gut when they get ready to go, I'll go.” 

He remained under the apple-tree, waiting and 
expecting to see them come out at the front door. 
A great bird the tree and Christy 
watched it skimming the air till it disappeared 
from sight beyond the hill. Then a flock of sheep 
passed down the road, and he got up and leaned 
over the fence looking after them till they were 
out of sight. When he went back to his seat under 
the tree, the talk in the sitting-room had ceased, 
and, pretty looking over the fields, Christy 
saw the twins climbing the stone wall across the 


he said. 


soared over 


soon, 


mowing lot. 

‘Why, they went out of the side 
told me at all,”” he 
stopped directly, and started to run after them. 


door and never 


ssaid. Then he began to cry, but 































‘* CHRISTY SCRAMBLED OVER THE FENCE.” 


The artist has made a quaint study of Christy as 
he looked that summer day in the comfortable but 
rustic costume that little boys in the country wore 
at that time. His plump feet and ankles were 
bare below his little blue jean trousers, and he 
wore a round, long-sleeved apron of blue-checked 
gingham, starched and ironed smoothly, for 
Mother Brown always kept her little boy clean 
and tidy, however busy she might be. His big 
straw hat, set far back on his head, made a frame 
for his innocent face—a round bud of a mouth, 
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a little nose sprinkled with freckles 
brown, honest eyes. 

Christy was not thinking at all of his looks or 
his clothes as he scrambled over the fence, and 
ran as fast as his little legs would carry him ACTOss 
the lot after the girls. They were so far in ad- 
vance that Christy could not possibly have Over- 
taken them if they had not stopped to pick some 
raspberries which were hanging, ripe-red, on a 
bush by the pasture-wall. They were st: urting to 
go on when Christy appeared before them, rosy 
and panting from his hi rd run. 

“Why, Christy Brown!” said Delia, rather sh; arp- 
ly. * What did you follow us for?” 

“I—I wanter goto the picnic,” 
‘along with you and Julia.” 

* But you can’t go,” said Delia. “ We can’t possi- 
bly take you this time. It’s a girls’ picnic. There 
won't be a boy there—not a single boy.’ 

The tears gathered in Christy’s eyes 

“Tl be real good. Iwon’t make a bit of trouble,” 


and big 


panted Christy, 


he pleaded. 
Julia’s tender heart reproached her when she 
saw Christy’s tears. 
Plage ery, Chrissy-boy,” 
6 “ll bring you some nice things from the picnie. 
Go ce wk home, like a good little boy, and I'll give 
you my china weather-man when I come home to- 


she said soothingly, 


night.” 
‘Yes, go right along back,”’ chimed in Delia, de- 
cidedly. ** We can’t let you go. Now if you make 


a fuss about it Pll tell mother how you bother us.” 

Christy turned back with a dreadful pain and 
disappointment swelling in his heart. He could 
hardly see where he was going, the tears came so 
fast. While the twins hurried on their way he 
slowly stumbled across the pasture, crept over a 


wall, tumbled down the other side into a 
bed of brakes and ferns, and lay there sob- 

i bing, broken-heartedly. 
fi The breezes fanned his hot little cheeks, 
ee bees went humming and 
PY buzzing over his head, and 
@ es across the fields came the 
_ / ‘ sweet odors of ripening 
HA) "#4 J apples and new-mown 
( \ vag . clover. By and by Christy's 
xy ) Y £. grief grew a little lighter 
: ~~ and he began to think of 
(i Julia’s promise to bring 





him something nice from 
the picnic. He wondered 
what it would be. 

Turning over on the 
brakes he half-opened his 
eyes, then opened them 
wider and wider and sat 
up. There on a stump 
only a few feet away was 
perched a beautiful white 
dove, holding its head on 
one side and watching him 
with one bright eye. 

“Pretty birdie, pretty 
birdie!’ said Christy, 
Lee reaching out his hand and 
speaking very softly, quite 
expecting that the dove 
would fly away. Instead 
of that, it hopped from the 
and came nearer 
and nearer. Plainly it was 
very tame. Christy looked 
about, and seeinga cluster 
of berries hanging froma 
bush by the wall pieked 
/ 64 them and reached out his hand to 
the dove. The pretty bird hopped 
nearer and nearer and began to 
peck them from his hand. C hristy 
was delighted. He was very fond 
of pets, and there were none on 
all the farm excepting the sober 
gray eat and Jim’s speckled calf. 

“TI will carry the pretty bird home and pe rhaps 
some rainy day Papa will make me a dove-house,” 
he thought. 

But when he tried to take the dove, it fluttered 
out of his hand and skimmed away several rods 
across the field. Christy followed, stepping care- 
fully to avoid frightening it. He had almost 

caught it again when it made another flight, and 
again Christy followed. So, led by the bird, Christy 
crossed the field and reached the edge of the wood 
—the great, dark wood where he had never yet 


stump 


Z 
“we 


been. 
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Once he held the dove for a few minutes in his 
hand. He smoothed its soft feathers, felt how its 
little heart fluttered, then took off his hat and 
placed the bird in it; but it quickly rose, spread its 
wings and tlew into the wood—and into the wood 
Christy followed. 

The trees in the meadow were casting long shad- 
ows toward the Kast when Mother Brown blew the 
big dinner-horn to call father and the boys up 
to supper. Everything about the farm-house was 
tidy and sweet. The breeze fluttered the white 
window-curtains and lifted the corners of the table- 
spread in the big sitting room where a tempting 
supper was waiting. There was cream toast, and 
stewed chicken, and cherry sauce, and some of 
Mother’s splendid gingerbread, fresh from the 
oven. 

“It looks very nice, but I don’t believe I can eat 
a bit of supper, I had so much cake and lemonade 
this afternoon,” said Delia. 

The twins had just come home from the picnic. 
Father came up through the garden with his rake 
over his shoulder. He stood it up beside the 
kitchen door, then washed his hands and came in 
tosupper. The two oldest boys soon followed him 
inte the house. The rest of the family were all at 
the table when Jim,who was usually the last, came 
slowly around the corner of the house, holding 
something in his hand which threw out a shower 
of drops as he shook it over the door-step. 

“What have you got there, Jim?” asked Sue. 

“Christy’s hat,” said Jim, giving it another 
shake, “I should like to know how it came into the 
river.” 

Mother Brown, who was just dipping out a spoon- 
ful of toast, dropped the spoon and looked around 
quickly. 

“Christy’s hat! Why, where is Christy?” she 
asked, with a sharp ring in her voice. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Jim, ‘‘I saw his 
hat floating by in the river and fished it out. I 
haven’t seen Christy himself since dinner-time.” 

“Hasn’t he been with you this afternoon in the 
meadow, Henry ?” asked Mother Brown turning to 
her husband. 

“Why, no, I haven’t seen him for several hours,” 
he replied, laying down his knife and fork and 
looking from one to another of the children. 

“Girls, don’t you know where he is ?” he asked, 
appealing to the twins. 

“No, sir,” answered Delia and Julia together. 

“Where did you see him last?” inquired the 
mother. 

“Why, just as we were going to the picnic, 
plied Delia, “he started to follow us.” 

“And we sent him back,” added Julia. 

At the look of startled reproach which the 
mother gave them, a great fear came into the 
hearts of the twins. Then ina moment the whole 
family rose from the table, moved by one impulse, 
and followed the mother, who had rushed from 
the house and was hunting and calling for Christy. 

Little brother, little brother, where are you 
hiding? Not under the apple trees where the 
lonely little child had so often sat watching the 
drifting clouds and the soaring birds; not in the 
garden where his chubby feet had daily pattered; 
not in barn or loft or meadow or orchard or in any 

of the familiar places could be seen the little 
brown head, the round, innocent face, above the 
blue-checked apron. Hunting, calling in vain 
through all the familiar places, father, mother, 
brothers and sisters hurried in distressed alarm, 
and then, impelled by a dread fear, turned toward 
the river—the sunny, laughing, dreadful river. 

Hand in hand the twins followed, the tears 
streaming down their cheeks and great sobs chok- 
ing them as they ran. 
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“O, Delia, if we’d only let him go with us,” cried 
Julia. ‘ Poor little Christy!’ 
“Tt was all my fault,’ sobbed Delia. ‘You 


would have taken him, only for me. If we only 
find him alive, I'll be so good to him next time, 
I'll never send him back again!” 

The river lapped softly over the white pebbles, 
the trees stretched longer and longer shadows 
toward the hills, and from tree-top to tree-top the 
birds were twittering in their nests. Little brother, 
little brother, where are you? Did you feel 
neglected and unloved, too small to be eared for or 
missed? What value now is farm, or pleasure, or 
money, weighed in the balance with the pet lamb 
of the flock, the little lad who for so short a time 
had played among these sunny meadows ? 

The searching party pressed forward to the wood, 
the father’s face set and anxious, the sisters weep- 
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ing, and ever in advance Christy’s mother, her 
white lips forming over and over the words, “0, 
my little boy! My baby, my baby!” 

In the dim wood the river no longer ripples and 
siniles, but creeps through stilly places, forming 
here and there dark pools where no light glimmers. 
Tremblingly, fearfully, the father draws his rake 
through these dim pools, bringing it out with 
nothing but weeds and dead leaves clinging. ‘ Not 
there, thank God, not there!” and again they 
hurry on. 

They have reached the deepest hollows of the 
wood, crept through the underbrush, explored the 
open glades and the densest thickets. It was 
growing darker and darker. 

‘““We must go home and get some lanterns and 
‘all the neighbors” said Father Brown at last, 
with a look on his face that his children had never 
seen there before. 

Hark! What was that joyful ery just behind 
them? It was Jim’s voice—Jim, who was always 
a few paces behind the others, who looked longest 
and last, and was surest of finding what he sought. 

It was a little hollow set around with small 
pines—a hollow so tiny it seemed as if a lamb 
could scarcely nestle there. Soft moss lined it, 
great trees shaded it; and there in the bosky 
shadow, sleeping as sweetly as if in his crib at 
home, nestled the little lost Christy, his round bud 
of a mouth framed in a smile and the white dove 
on his breast. 





The Little Cripples. 


eee 

One of the most interesting places to visit in the 
great city of New York is the hospital for crippled 
children, corner of Forty-second street and Lexing- 
ton avenue. It is but afew steps from the Grand 
Central Depot, and the trains of the Elevated Rail- 


HOME FOR LITTLE CRIPPLES. 


road go rattling by so frequently that the children 


pay no attention to them. The building is large, 
airy and sunny, and the children are bright, happy 
and cheerful, except, of course, the few who hap- 
pen to be in the sick wards. There are in the 
hospital one hundred and fifty children, from four 
to fourteen years of age, and every one of that 
large number is a cripple. What do they do? Oh, 
they amuse themselves as other children do, in- 
doors. Of course they cannot run, romp, roll hoop, 
climb trees and ride horseback, like country chil- 
dren, but the girls have their dolls and the boys 
their toys, and sometimes they have = such 
quiet games as they can play. Then they have 
story books to read, and every morning they at- 
tend school in one of the halls, but are required to 
study only half a day. Every warm and sunny 
day they are permitted to frolic on a novel play- 
ground, the flat roof of the building, which is so 
arranged that no one can fall off. On Sunday 
afternoon they have Sunday school, and when they 
are all together you ought to hear them sing! All 
of them are cripples, but certainly none of their 
voices are crippled, and they sing so sweetly and 
heartily that every one who hears them is de- 
lighted. Visitors often become particularly inter- 
ested in one or two of the children and ask per- 
mission to make them presents, but this is not per- 
mitted, as it is the rule of the institution that the 
children must all be served alike. Sometimes 
arich man will give twenty dollars, so that every 
one of them can have a plate of ice-cream. Then 





some one will give much more._in order that 
all the children may have a ride in Central Park. 
Such deeds of kindness make bright days for the 
little cripples. The hospital is fortunate in having 
among its friends many New York people who are 
not only rich but benevolent, and whose “good 
gifts’? have helped to make this one of the finest 
institutions of its class in the world. The surgeon- 
in-chief is Dr. V. P. Gibney, a physician of national 
fame in the treatment of hip disease. A picture of 
this home for little cripples appears on this page. 


— 
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The Boy Who Leaves the Farm. 
a 

If you have determined to leave the farm and 
strike out for yourself in some great city with only 
your brave heart, strong hands, and an earnest 
determination to win, you have the best capital in 
the world. But you will find that many tempta- 
tions beset you in your city life to which you have 
not been subject in your country home. There are 
seductive places of amusement, some of them so 
cheap that unless you choose to order drinks you 
need not spend a cent. You will argue with your- 
self, ‘I may go in here for an hour’s recreation, 
and, as I don’t drink, I will spend nothing and not 
be harmed.” Don’t harbor such a thought. You 
can’t touch piteh and not be defiled. That will be 
only the first step, and it is the first step on the 
downward path which costs—the rest become 
easier. But you must have some amusement and 
companionship, you say. Yes, but resolve that 
unless you can find companions who are a little 
higher, or at least on a level with yourself, you 
will do without. The church is a great safeguard. 
You may not be a member of any, but go to hear 
the most noted preachers until you have found one 
to your liking, and then make yourself known to 
him. You will most likely meet other young men 
there, struggling like yourself, who will be ready 
to extend you a helping hand. 

Almost every lad at such a stage in his career 
fixes upon some one whom he admires and tries to 
copy him as well as he can. Too often the choice 
isa badone. If you see a youth who succeeds on 
account of his plausible tongue, audacity, self- 
assurance and impudence, keep as far from him as 
you can. His superficial, brilliant qualities may 
keep him afloat for a time, but he will soon be 
known for just what he is. Be manly, honest, 
brave, generous and gentle. Don’t say, “I am just 
as good as anybody,” but try to make yourself so. 

Of less but still of some importance, is the 
matter of clothes. I am supposing that as a poor 
lad who has his way to win you have no great sum 
to spend on personal adornment, but there is one 
thing you need not neglect—neatness. Don’t dress 
above your station or work. Wear stout shoes and 
plain clothes if your occupation demands such, 
and if your circumstances will permit, have a 
rather better, but still plain and simple, change 
for evening and Sunday wear. Avoid loud, flashy 
neckties and cheap jewelry. Even if you get 
your clothes ready-made, be as particular about 
the fit as you please. One sees somany shop boys 
who, in an attempt to dress, attire themselves in a 
cheap, ill-fitting Prince Albert coat, with cuffs tog 
long, and too wide, often not overclean, who ina 
simple business sack coat which looked as if it 
belonged to them would appear to better advan- 
tage. “Clean linen and neat looking feet,” says a 
writer, ‘are the very alphabet of good dressing,” 
and neat shoes you may always have if you will 
not despise being your own bootblack. Above all, 
if your clothes are poor, try to show that clothes 
do not make the man. Use your leisure to so 
improve yourself that you will be an agreeable 
acquisition to society, no matter how unfashion- 
able may be the cut of your clothes. In most 
large cities you may have the education that 
comes from a knowledge of pictures and other 
works of art, and from reading, without money 
and without price. There are reading rooms, libra- 
ries, museums and picture galleries free to all. 

In the matter of business, don’t despise small 
beginnings. If you can’t get $15 a week, take $10 
or whatever you can get. Work at any price is 
better than idleness. One of our merchant princes 
who began at the foot of the ladder when a boy, 
said tous the other day, “When a boy makes $5a 
week and spends $4.95, he is on the road to wealth; 
when he makes $50 a week, and spends $50.05, he 
is going in just the opposite direction.” If you 
need encouragement, and most of us do, get 
biographies of great men, and you will find that 
most of them were poor boys without influence, 
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and many of them without any but self-acquired 
educations. They were all lads of integrity. They 
were incapable of a mean act. They were honest, 
not because honesty was the best policy, but be- 
cause it was right to be honest. 


The Girls’ Favorite Playground. 
KATE RICHMOND, 
a 

I wonder if you would ever have guessed what 
particular spot on the place was the little girls’ 
favorite playground. I frankly confess I never 
should have known if they had not told me. 

The farm lay on both sides and on the top of Ox 
Ridge, a high stretch of ground in Connecticut, 
running nearly north and south. The house and 
“grounds” were on the western slope and were 
There was a croquet lawn near 





very attractive. 
the house, oval in shape, with flower beds and 
shrubbery just across the path that bounded it. 
Passing through the shrubbery at the south end, 
you presently come upon a large tennis lawn, 
surrounded with trees on three sides and a flower 
bed on the fourth. You could hide away in the 
evergreens that covered the ground thickly at the 
south end with their long arms, so that no one 
could see you. You could swing in the hammock 
slung under the pine trees in shade that was 
unpierced by the sun at noonday. But this was 
not their favorite playground. 

Back of these lawns and extending up the hill 
to the top was the orchard. A winding, wooden 
walk and stairway, with flowering shrubs on either 
side, led up through the orchard to the summer- 
house on top of the hill. You passed the “um- 
brella,” half-way up, and sat there awhile to rest, 
if you were tired. The umbrella was a small 
summer-house giving at one time a fine view, but 
now the arbor vitzs had grown so tall that they 
made walls for the house, so you could see nothing 
but green branches as you rested there. Whata 
place to hide away and read, to play with dolls, to 
have little tea parties, to sit and talk and dream! 
But this was not their favorite playground. 

The summer-house on top of the hill was open 
on all sides to air and light. Delicate pillars sup- 
ported the roof. A stairway in one corner led toa 
spacious bedroom, and above that to a square 
platform surmounting the roof, on which, while 
standing, you could see in the unbroken line of 
the horizon from north to north again seventy 
miles from east to west of the Sound. There were 
chairs in the summer-house and a table; also a 
field-glass, anda telescope through which at night 
one might see the rings and moons of Saturn. But 
this was not their favorite plavground. 

Then there were the greenhouses, and the barns 
with their nooks and corners. One could go in 
front of the horses in their stalls and pat their 
noses and give them lumps of sugar which they 
eagerly ate. The little pony, which the girls rode 
and drove in the pony carriage, would stretch up 
his head to reach the sugar extended by tiny 
hands to him. The sheep would gather round to 
get the salt brought them, and there was no end 
of fun in hunting hens’ eggs and in watching the 
young broods of chickens. But the barn-yard with 
its countless attractions was not their favorite 
playground. 

The top of the house was finished off into one 
Jarge room called the sky parlor. It had windows 
on the north side, and on the south two glass doors 
opened on a veranda running the length of the 
gable. In this room the girls had all their play- 
things. There were dolls of all sizes with beds 
and bedsteads for them to rest on at night; there 
were blocks and puzzle games and toys; and 
although, on rainy days, the little girls amused 
themselves here, yet this was not their favorite 
playground. 

When the summer-house on the hill was built 
there was first prepared for its site a square 
mound, four or five feet high. The earth com- 
posing the mound was dug from a proposed road- 
way leading over the ridge a few yards from the 
summer-house. Some of the bowlders that were 
unearthed in this operation were thrown on one 
side of the road where was the sheep pasture. 
These bowlders were twenty or thirty in number, 
and they made a very ragged feature in the other- 
wise finished landscape. Why they were per- 
mitted to remain, no one knew; or, if he knew, 
didn’t tell. On these rugged rocks, washed clean 
by the snows and rains that fell on them, the little 
girls would play for hours and hours. Each rock 
had its name and its fancied inhabitants. In some 














of them were holes large enough for a bird to 
bathe in, and where birds did take their bath, and 
where they came for water to drink. Some of 
them had miniature grass plats on them, and in 
the interstices between the bowlders were pretty 
little nooks. As (sat in the summer-house with 
my book or my work so as to be near these little 
girls, Lused to wonder what it was in these bare, 
unshaded, shapeless masses that charmed them so, 
for this was, of all places, as they told me, their 
favorite playground. 

I guess they liked it beeause here they came so 
very close to the great naked heart of Nature. 
The sky, the earth, the air, the rocks, the glorifying 
sunshine over all, filled their hearts with fullness 
of joy and satisfaction. 

—_——_— —_— 


Little King Wren. 


“The wren! the wren! the king of birds!” little 
peasant children sometimes shout as they see the 
bright-eyed, fiery-tempered, cheery mite, gaily 
tilting on a limber spray near their cottage door, 
and if the pretty old legend, popular in both Ger- 
many and Ireland, could be believed, he is well 
entitled to his royal title, Which was won by wit 
rather than promise. It runs thus: All the birds 
of the forests and fields once determined to Choose 
a king to rule over them and decided that the 
honor should be conferred upon the one that could 
fly highest in the air. A large assembly of the 
feathered tribe gathered to witness the contest. A 
number of candidates entered for the prize, but 
none stood much chance beside the majestic eagle, 
with his powerful pinions and untiring strength. 
The clever little wren observing this, made up her 
small mind to see what strategem could aceom- 
plish, and, managing to evade the hundreds of 
eyes on all sides, just as the wings of the com- 
petitors were spread to start, hopped unpereeived 
upon the eagle’s back. The great bird never felt 
the tiny weight, but soared grandly away up into 
the blue ether, soon outstripping all antagonists. 
At length, he began to descend, and then it was 
that Master Wren sprung from his and, 
stretching his powers to the utmost, succeeded in 
reaching an extra elevation of some consequence. 
The hawk’s eyes below quickly perceived him, far 
above any of the other candidates. How he got 
there was a mystery, but the fact remained that he 
had attained the greatest height; so he was sol- 
emnly proclaimed “the king of all birds.” 

At one time, in certain portions of the Emerald 
Isle, a favorite manner of celebrating St. Stephen’s 
boxing day, the 26th of December, was for parties 
of youths, in holiday attire, to visit the houses of 
the gentry, carrying with them a wren fastened to 
a furze bush. At each mansion one of the com- 
pany repeated these lines: 


back 


“The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

Was caught St. Stephen’s day in the furze; 

Although he’s little, his family ’s great, 

Then pray, kind gentle folks, give him a ¢rate.” 
when immediately the gates flew open and you 
may be sure the “treat,” or “trate,” was quickly 
forthcoming, and was heartily enjoyed by the 
attendants of the birdling king, if not by his wee 
majesty himself. This odd Irish custom was found- 
ed on a tradition relating to one of those sad 
periods in the history of Ireland when she was 
struggling in the agonies of rebellion. A company 
of royalists, who had been pressed hard for days 
by their enemies, had been in imminent danger 
and had had no rest for many nights, at length 
bivouacked in a secluded valley, which seemed to 
offer comparative safety, and hastened to enjoy a 
much needed repose. Soon all lay stretched on 
the green turf, in profound slumber, and even the 
sentinel after combating for some time the drowsy 
god was at last overcome with sleep and sunk 
down among the rest. Meanwhile, the enemy had 
discovered their retreat and came stealthily upon 
them while they lay as unconscious as dead men. 
On, on, they advanced, quietly, cautiously, and 
were within musket range, when suddenly, a little 
brown wren who had perched upon a drum tapped 
three times upon it with his tiny bill. The sharp, 
quick sound close to his ear awoke the sleeping 
sentinel, and springing to his feet he perceived the 
retreating bird and the approaching army. Hastily 
he aroused his comrades who seized their arms and, 
rendered desperate by their dangerous situation, 
fought so bravely and well that they scored a 
splendid victory over their foes. So we see how 
even so insignificant a thing as a little brown bird 
can sometimes affect the fate of nations. 
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Nuggets of History. 
a 
For more than one hundred years prior to 1763 
France had the leading place in Europe. Since 
then her influence among the European nations 
has been gradually waning. 
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The first nation to recognize the independence of 
the United States was France. This was accom- 
plished by treaty in February, 1778, and the result 
four months later was a war between France and 
England. 

One of Lafayette’s pet schemes during the Revyo- 
olutionary war was to send a French army into 
Canada to wrest that colony from Great Britain, 
with the assistance of the American revolutionists, 
The idea pleased the American Congress, but was 
finally abandoned through the influence of Gen- 
eral Washington. 

In 1801 the Bey of Tunis formally and impudently 
demanded of the United States forty cannons, all 
twelve-pounders, and 10,000 stand of arms. With 
this request came a broad hint that if it was not 
complied with, Tunis would declare war against the 
United States. The American government never 
so much as replied to the demand. 

One of the most peculiar financial transactions 
ever known was that of the Farmers’ Exchange 
Bank, of Gloucester, R. 1. It was organized in 1804 
With a nominal capital of $1,000,000 and an actual 
capital of $3,000. It made loans of its own paper 
money to the amount of $760,000, and then failed 
With total assets, in specie, of $886.46. 

Before the Declaration of Independence was 
published, there was a strong tory sentiment in 
New York. A Company of tories on Long Island 
was the first to disarmed by order of the 
provincial Congress. In South Carolina there were 
at that time as many tories as patriots. Most of 
the clergymen throughout the country were loyal 
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to the King. 

In 1784 an act was introduced in Congress to econ- 
struct ten States out of the “ western” lands east 
of the Mississippi and north and south of the 
Ohio. These States were to have the fantastie 
names of Sylvania, Michigania, Chersonesus, As- 
senisipia, Metropotamia, Illinoia, Saratoga, Wash- 
ington, Polypotamia and Pelesipia. Fortunately 
the “ordinance,” as it was called, was not passed. 

Delaware was the first of the thirteen States to 
ratify the constitution of the United States (in 
1787) and Rhode Island was the last (in 1790). Ver- 
mont was admitted to the Union in 1791, Kentucky 
in 1792, Tennessee in 1796, Ohio in 1802-3, Louisiana 
in 1812, Indiana in 1816, Mississippi im 1817, Illinois 
in 1818, Alabama in 1819, Maine in 1820, and Missouri 
in 1821. No more new States were afterward ad- 
mitted until 1836, 

In Pompeii, that ancient city whose wonderful 
history every one has read, the dwelling-houses 
were built of stone. They were all arranged on the 
same general plan and in most cases consisted of 
but one story. The front door opened into a roofless 
eourt-yard called the “atrium,” which had rooms 
and galleries on all sides of it, and here visitors 
were received. The bed rooms, women’s sitting 
rooms, ete., were beyond the first atrium, but these 
also opened into a court. Growing plants, splash- 
ing fountains, paintings, statues, and rich hangings 
made these homes beautiful, but there were no 
windows in front, as glass was unknown, and 
light was received only from the open courts. 


The boundaries of the United States originally 
proposed by Congress, in 1779, fenced in a much 
smaller country than the United States of to-day. 
The northern line was to be Canada, as it was un- 
der French dominion, the southern line the south- 
ern boundary of Georgia, and the western line the 
Mississippi river. France, after being our best 
friend during the Revolution, became apprehen- 
sive of a too great future for the young republic, 
and wanted its territory limited to a narrow bor- 
der of States along the Atlantic coast, while Can- 
ada was to be permitted to come down to the Ohio 
river, and Spain was to hold about all that re- 
mained, including Florida, the South below the 
Ohio river, and the entire West beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. Spain was the ally of France at that 
that time (1782) and was quite agreeable to France’s 
generous plan for carving up America for her 
(Spain’s) benefit. But Great Britain liberally con- 
ceded all that Congress had asked for and “the 
northwest territory north of the Ohio river” be- 
sides. This “northwest territory,” then a wilder- 
ness, is now the home of fifteen million people. 
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FRO} NEAR AND FAR. 
-0 :O0-—— 
Our readers in all parts of the world are cordially 
invited to contribute letters or notes to this depart- 
ment. 





The South Unterrified. 

The following extracts from a private letter 
from our friend, Hon. P. J. Berckmans, president 
of the American Pomological Society, (than whom 
there is no man better qualified to judge of the real 
facts in the present gloomy situation of the South- 
ern States,) give a cheering and hopeful view of the 
existing conditions. Under date of Sept. 25th he 
wrote us from Augusta, Ga.: 

“On Sept. 10th our city Was flooded to an extent 
never before known. The river rose to forty feet, 
at arate of twelve to fifteen inches an hour during 
the night. Some homes were ten feet in water, 
many persons were drowned, and the damage to 
the city is not less than one million dollars. Of 
course all the crops in the extensive Savannah 
River Valley are gone, and our farmers are badly 
injured. Yet with all these disasters, we are 
unterrified, and have just voted for the levy of an 
extra tax of one per cent on all property to repair 
damages. Our National Exposition, which was to 
open Oct. 10th, will be postponed a month and will 
open Noy. 8th. Weare putting everything in order 
to have a great success. While we have no sickness 
here, and apprehend none, we have our share of 
disaster, yet sixty days hence will show no sears. 

“It is true that the condition of Florida is de- 
plorable, but it is affected only in a very few 
places so far as the fever is concerned. Let a frost 
come and you will soon see everything taking its 
wonted aspect. It would not do to ever think that 
any hinderance could mitigate toward the holding 
of the meeting of the American Pomological 
Society at Sanford on Feb. 6th, 7th and sth, as our 
friends in Florida have made up their minds to it, 
and by Dec. Ist there will not be a vestige of yellow 
fever in that State. Outside of Jacksonville noone 
seems to feel that danger exists. It would, in my 
opinion, be unwise to take any action at this date 
toward changing the programme made. Southern 
pomologists look upon the next meeting in Florida 
as their jubilee, and it would prove a disastrous 
blow to the society were its place of meeting 
changed. The situation as affecting the whole 
South is not as bad as you think. While we are 
badly and sorely tried, yet we know that in a 
short time all will be well again, and we do not 
lose courage. There is too much recuperative 
energy in this country to give up for a partial 

<dlisaster, and we do not intend to surrender to the 
inevitable so long as there is so much to hope for 
a short time hence.” 





—<—>___ 

Wasteful Ways in Washington Territory. 

Of the settlers here, very few seem to realize the 
value of stock-growing, because of the cost of 
“learing the land. But for grass and clover it is 
not necessary to clear the land of timber. Only 
the poorest need be eut for fuel, as it is needed for 
the good old-fashioned firesplace in every farmer’s 
house. Trees have already been so ruthlessly 
‘destroyed that tracks are being laid out from 
water-courses to get the best for lumber. Our 
hardwood timber is going fast in the same way. 
Worse than all, the hay is cut year after year to 
‘supply Government contractors at low figures. 
The land is not generally kept up with manure. 
The calves supply meat contractors with veal. 
The farm is depleted in every way, and families 
are selling out for less than their improvements 
‘cost and going to “the upper country,” meaning 
the open lands east of the Cascade range. No 
finer opening exists on the Pacific coast for per- 
manent homes at reasonable cost than now offers 
in Clarke county, and so all through Western 
Washington Territory. I have no land to sell, no 
interest more than as a citizen, but I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend this region as a home. Two 
young men came here recently from Minnesota. 
‘They brought good stock, two fine blooded stall- 
ions and other horses, plows, seed sowers, ete., and 
‘came to stay. They looked around, satisfied them- 
Selves and bought a fine half section of 320 acres. 
They told me they did not intend to sell hay or 
calves. They will make a good living for their 
‘children, have good farms, for they are brothers, 
-and work together and yet own two farms in one. 
Let others who seek homes follow their example, 
deave the towns, go out far enough to get what they 








want and stay. Don’t be discouraged because our 
rains are not distributed along through the year; 
nor pile up hay to sell and drive away the cows to 
“browse” and “winter themselves,” as some do. 
Trees do not incumber a stock farm here. They 
furnish the grandest growths’ on our continent, 
supply lumber for barns and sheds, and a few 
old giants with low-drooping limbs are heartily 
enjoyed by horses and cattle as shelter from storm 
and hot sunshine alike. CARLOS W. SHANE. 
ee 

Ranching in the Canadian Northwest. 

An English gentleman, Sir John Lister Kay, has 
succeeded in forming a stock company with an 
available capital of $2,000,000 to run a dozen farms 
of 10,000 acres each along the line of the Canadian 
-acific railroad, six hundred miles west of the Red 
river. One such farm is already in operation this 
year at Balgonie, three hundred and fifty miles 
west, and the remainder are located on the best 
points here and there further west. Ranching in 
the Canadian Northwest is sure to be a success. 
Already many capable men from Montana have 
driven their herds and flocks across the line and 
taken hold. Around Calgary, which is within one 
hundred miles of the Rockies, grain has been 
raised this season in considerable quantities equal 
to the best from the Red River valley but, like the 
whole northwest, this great fertile stretch of 
country is liable to slight summer frosts. Sir John 
Kay has already imported heavily of the best class 
of stock from England—horses, cattle, sheep and 
pigs—and if it is economically managed there is 
little fear of the stock-breeding part of his scheme. 
But his practical administration is likely to prove 
too English—too much loaded down with red 
tape, swell management and English methods 
quite out of place in a new country. Whether this 
great venture is profitable to its owners or not, it 
will materially assist in the solution of the great 
problem of the availability for profitable cultiva- 
tion of the huge stretch of country reaching all the 
way tothe MacKenzie river from which last year 
a sample of wheat weighing sixty-seven pounds to 
the bushel was shown before a Parliamentary 
committee at Ottawa. 

JOHN PILGRIM, Manitoba. 
—_—_——<-_—_ 
Distress Among Belgian Farmers. 

Agriculture in Belgium has certainly reached 
great perfection. It cannot be denied that large 
crops are gathered on comparatively small tracts 
of land. Any one who knows Belgium and has ob- 
served the tillage of her soil will naturally point 
to the liberal use of manure as the great secret 
of this productiveness. This articie is in no way 
searce, if we consider the area of the country, to- 
gether with its dense population, and above all, 
the great care with which this big manure crop is 
gathered, stored away and preserved. Yet the 
Belgian farmer has felt for years the effects of 
that universal European agricultural crisis which 
eaused Bismarck to take a firm stand against the 
importation of American pork. In fact, it is im- 
possible to furnish beef, mutton, wheat, oats or 
potatoes forthe present low market prices. The 
farmer hardly realizes the rent he has to pay, 
while the proprietor or landlord is reluctant to cut 
down his former income. In view of this, the 
government is endeavoring to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the farmers. Agricultural engineers, 
graduates from the agricultural school annexed to 
the University of Louvain, have been stationed in 
every province of the land, who are to give a help- 
ing hand to the rural population by teaching them 
how to grow better and larger crops more econom- 
ically than heretofore. These scientific men go 
from village to village, from farm to farm, and in- 
struct the farmer in the judicious use of fertilizers. 
The farmer is also taught that one plant needs 
more nitrogen, another more potash, a third more 
phosphoric acid, which involves of necessity a 
change in the element of the fertilizers, according 
as it is to help the growth of this or that plant. 
Another advantage is that he learns the most 
feasible management of his stables, dairy house, 
ete. Practical laboratories have also been erected 
at the cost of the government to protect the farmer 
against frauds of fertilizer merchants and make 
him understand the constitution of the soil he 
cultivates. Here and there small parcels of land 
have been selected to illustrate the efficacy of the 
new system and show in a practical manner the 
best method of growing the largest crop with the 
least expense. 

In spite of the assistance thus afforded, the 





farmer’s prosperity declined and the government 
decided to know the real ins and outs of this critical 
situation, in order to find a proper remedy for the 
evil. Inquiries were made in every market-place, 
and farmers were permitted to lay their wants 
before a committee appointed for the purpose. 
Most of them ascribed the depression to the exten- 
sive imports of foreign wheat and provisions 
furnished at much lower prices than can possibly 
be done in this country. The wheat is pouring in 
from America, Egypt, Russia and India, and the 
cattle are imported from France and Holland, all 
without duties. Besides, the neglect of some 
roads, the too heavy rates of railway transporta- 
tion, the frauds of fertilizer and seed merchants, 
and, lastly, the increasing evil of drink are ruinous 
to the hardworking farmers. There are more 
spirits consumed in Belgium than in any other 
country, there being one saloon for every forty- 
four inhabitants. But the Chambers are soon to 
enact legislation to end, if possible, this misery of 
the rural popula‘ion. It is rumored that duties 
will be laid on foreign meal and cattle and proba- 
bly, also, on foreign cereals. I say ‘“ probably,’ 
for no doubt some large establishments such as 
eorn mills, distilleries and starch manufactories 
will oppose the imposing of duties. The funds 
resulting from this measure are to be spent in the 
furtherance of agriculture by promoting means of 
transportation, organizing agricultural shows and 
fairs, reducing the fees of analysis in the State 
laboratories, spreading more and more agricultural 
knowledge and by multiplying the experiment 
stations, where the farmer is properly taught to 
take care of his land, and by a law regulating the 
trade in drinks. 
PAUL DE Vuyst, Louvain, Belgium. 
oo 


A New County in Florida. 


Lake is a new county, having been formed from 
Orange and Sumter counties. It is of irregular 
shape and inconveniently planned, with large 
bodies of water, Lake Eustis, Lake Dora, Lake 
Harris, and other smaller lakes, dividing it into an 
eastern and a western part, but having within its 
borders some of the best land in the State. It 
offers to the settler opportunities for many phases 
of agricultural life. The orange grower, the truck 
gardener, the grower of small fruits, the sugar- 
sane planter, the cotton grower, the regular far- 
mer, each can find land suited for his purposes. 
The lakes mentioned are the headwaters of the 
Ocklawaha river, and around them and along the 
borders of the river are rich hummock lands where 
the sugar-cane can be cultivated with great profit, 
growing, by reason of a longer season, two or three 
joints higher than the cane in Louisiana. The soil 
is particularly well adapted also, for the cultiva- 
tion of the potato, strawberries, and all garden 
vegetables. On the pine lands the orange tree 
thrives and furnishes its golden, luscious fruit. 
Of course the hummock lands are well adapted for 
the orange as well as the various vegetables, but 
the high pine lands are not as well suited for vege- 
tables. Take it all in all, however, Lake county 
presents great inducements, by reason of its 
healthful location, (half way between the Atlantic 
and the Gulf), and its excellent soil, and opportu- 
nities for irrigation by reason of its great water 
supply, for the settler to select a home, where he 
an enjoy Florida’s salubrious climate. 

JOHN O. BRONSON, Lake Co., Fla. 
——<—>_ 
Northern Minnesota. 
aguieal 

A farmer coming here from the eastern or even 
the prairie States soon finds that he must make a 
radical change in his methods if he would succeed. 
Farmers in the older States have been accustomed 
to depend mainly on clover and corn for feeding. 
Clover we cannot grow here, as it always winter 
kills, and I have not fed a pound of corn in nine 
years of farming, as that crop has not as yet suc- 
ceeded here except in isolated cases and favored 
localities. We grow wheat, oats, barley, millet, 
timothy and all the root crops, and these are 
what we use for feed in raising colts, cattle and 
hogs, and from these we must, by experiment and 
study, find the proper ration for milk, butter, beef, 
pork or growth, as the case may be. We raise 
spring wheat altogether. 

GEORGE M. RICHARDSON, Clay Co., Minn. 
a 

In the diplomatic papers of seventy years ago the 
curious searcher will find references to the “Stony 
Mountains.” Nowadays we call them Rocky. 
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The In-Breeding of Swine is a question not yet 
settled. Mr. Theodore Louis, the expert Wisconsin 
hog breeder, well sums it up in his note to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: “ Where it has been 
practiced by the inexperienced, failures have 
probably been greater than successes. No one 
with a limited knowledge of the laws of breeding 
should undertake the task. That some of our best 
animals are the result of in-breeding cannot be 
denied, and from such have come a long line of 
ancestors that always perpetuate their type and 
quality as feeders, and in early maturity and 
uniformity. Such stock surely was not the work 
of a novice, but was the result of the efforts of men 
whe have devoted time and years of study, and 
they have been few in number. And why under- 
take the work of a life-time to obtain such stock 
when already the results secured by others can be 
obtained for afew dollars and in but a fraction of 
the time ?” 





German Millet Hay.—S. 0. Cummins, Belmont 
Co., Ohio: Horses do well on hay made from Ger- 
man millet, if it is cut while in blossom. If it is 
allowed to stand until the seed matures, the straw 
is hard and woody, possessing little value as for- 
age, even if not positively injurious. But if cut 
early, and well cured, it makes a very fair quality 


» — 


of hay. 
me 

Preserving Eggs.—H. L. Rutgers, Morrison Co., 
Minn.: Eggs are preserved either in lime water or 
salt. For the former pour water on fresh unslaked 
lime, and let it stand until the milky turbidity 
subsides, then draw off the clear water from the 
top. Lay the eggs carefully in a jar and pour the 
clear lime water over them until it rather more 
than covers them. To pack in salt put a layer an 
inch deep in a box; set a layer of eggs, large end 
down into the salt, keeping them so far apart that 
they will not touch. Cover with salt, filling well 
between, and set in another layer of eggs and so 
on until all are packed. Keep ina cool, dry place. 





Western Iowa Poultry Show.—The annual ex- 
hibition of the Western Iowa Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association, is to be held in Atlantic, Ia., 
December 17th to 2ist. J. B. Black is President 
and George W. Franklin Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 





Seedling Grapevines Not Bearing.—Thomas H. 
Coggers, Rockland Co., N. Y., desires information 
why his grapevine raised from seed three years 
ago does not bear fruit. It is quite probable that 
this three year old grapevine is not old enough to 
bear fruit. Sometimes seedling vines are rather 
tardy in reaching a bearing size and age, especially 
when they are not pruned properly. We recom- 
mend that after the wood is fully matured the 
eanes of this season’s growth be cut down to three 
or four buds. These buds will in all probability 
produce bearing canes. 


Profitable Crops in Florida.—A. J. Bowen, 
Duval Co., Fla., writes: ‘ Noticing mention of a 
large potato crop in last year’s AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST set me to thinking and manuring. The 
result was that on five-eighths of an acre I raised 
raised over one hundred bushels of sweet pota- 
toes, which I have sold at fifty cents per bushel. 
The same land had been planted with Irish pota- 
toes in January. The crop was harvested in May 
and brought $149, making in all about $200 in one 
year from five-eighths of an acre of land.” 





Verbenas, Roses and Grapes.—Sullivan C. Rob- 
inson, Green Lake Co., Wis., wishes to know 
whether verbenas that have flowered during the 
summer can be successfully wintered by lifting 

















them in the fall and placing them in a warm 
cellar. The old plants set out last spring are 
hardly worth lifting, but if layers have been 
raised from them, these will make excellent plants 
for wintering. Unless the cellar is light the plants 
will not do well in it, but there is no difficulty in 
wintering verbenas in an ordinary sitting room, 
provided it is not too hot and dry. Roses, as well 
as grapevines, can be propagated by cuttings in a 
small way; layering is perhaps the easiest method 
for amateurs. 

When and How to Apply Manure.—In eluci- 
dation of this problem so often asked, Mr. A. C. 
Bates, of Parke Co., Ind., writes: ‘Let me give 
you an experiment of mine. From the cow and 
horse stable a pile of manure was secured, with 
half of which an area was top-dressed in winter. 
The remainder of the manure pile was forked over 
to rot it more thoroughly. In April the land top- 
dressed was plowed, harrowed, and planted in 
-arly summer cabbage; on the same day another 
area of jthe same size and similar in every respect 
was plowed, harrowed and planted with the same 
kind of plants. When the cabbages struck root 
they were top-dressed with the remaining half of 
the manure heap. Both blocks received the same 
cultivation and the result was that the spring top- 
dressed came in far ahead.” 








Lily of the Valley in Germany.—The quantity 
of this flower demanded for the sales in the city of 
Berlin is something enormous, several of the grow- 
ers having the amount of over fourteen acres 
devoted to this flower alone. Wagon loads come 
into the city, almost daily, from Silesia, each of 
which contain from 900,000 to 1,000,000 flower spikes, 
and the number of these consumed in the last sea- 
son is estimated at 25,000,000 to 30,000,000. At the 
price at which they are retailed, bunches of ten at 
fifteen pfennige, they must realize from 40,000 to 
45,000 marks, or in a rough calculation of $10,000 to 
$11,000. From the increasing consumption of the 
Lily of the Valley flowers in this country, the city 
of New York will probably soon rival the German 
capital in its expenditure for this flower. 





Profit in Feeding.—An important point was 
demonstrated in Prof. Henry’s article, on fall and 
spring feeding of young stock, in the October 
number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. He 
shows the cost per pound of growth during the 
calves’ second winter and spring varies from six 
to sixteen cents per peund. The big cattle-feeders 
of the West fully understand this point. They 
buy cattle from two to two and one-half years old 
in the fall, paying only two to three cents per 
pound, live weight, put them up, feed them well 
and turn them off fattened at a handsome profit. 
This frame, which they buy for three cents, costs 
the farmers who purchase it not less than twelve 
cents per pound as usually grown. This expense 
is due to the fact that such stock usually get poor 
care frora the time they are one year old until 
ready to be fattened. The moral is obvious—keep 
the stock growing, and when it won’t grow at a 
profit, turn it off. A frequent weighing of the 
cattle, anda record of the grain and fodder con- 
sumed, will soon show an intelligent feeder 
whether his cattle are paying him or not. 





Pear Stocks.—J. B. Blount, St. Francis Co., 
Ark.: The Japan quince (Pyrus Japanica) does not 
grow large enough to make a good stock for the 
pear, for the latter would soon overgrow the former, 
-ausing what is termed strangulation at the point 
of junction between stock and graft. The native 
thorns (cratzegus) are upon ‘a whole the good stock 
for dwarfing the pear, although the true Angus 
and Fontenay quinces are generally considered 
the best stocks for dwarf pears. Dwarf pears, how- 
ever, are not as popular as they were a few years 
ago and most of the cultivators of the pear now 
prefer trees grafted on wild seedling stocks. Such 
trees may be kept in a dwarf form with low heads 
by proper pruning while young. 





Banana and Orange Trees.—Mrs. George Y. 
Osborne, Franklin Co., Me.: All the species and 
varieties of the banana are tropical plants and re- 
quire a high temperature all the vear round, else 
they soon die. If you ean keep the banana plants 
in a warm greenhouse you may succeed in forcing it 
to a bearing size in two or three vears, but if you 
have no such convenience for raising tropical 
plants, you had better give or throw them away at 
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once. The orange tree you purchased bare of 
leaves was probably dead when received from the 
nursery; the orange is an evergreen tree and does 
not drop its leaves while in good health unless 
nipped by frosts. Orange trees should have a light. 
soil, one composed of leaf mold, pure sand, and a. 
little old cow manure suits them well. When not 
growing rapidly water should be given very spar- 
ingly to prevent canker and decay of the roots. 
The pots and tubs in which the plants are grown 
should be well drained by covering the hole or 
holes, as the case may be, with prices of pots or 
broken brick. 





Onions and Cabbages.—R. Martin, Mich., has ¢ 
large crop of late cabbages. He asks if this land, 
properly prepared, will answer next year for a 
crop of onions. The old English gardeners paid 
much attention tothe rotation of crops, which our 
market gardeners near New York city do not find 
it necessary to observe, as their lands are so 
highly manured and the crops follow one an- 
other in such variety that a sufficient rotation ig 
secured. A few general rules are given by Peter- 
Henderson in ‘Gardening for Profit’? which are- 
desirable to follow when convenient: 1, plants of 
the same family should not be planted to imme- 
diately succeed each other; 2, plants which oceupy 
the same ground for a number of years, as aspar- 
agus and rhubarb, should be followed by annual 
plants; 3, crops grown for their heads, as cabbages: 
and cauliflower, should be succeeded by crops 
grown for their roots or bulbs. Under this last. 
rule an onion crop is one of the best to follow a crop 
of cabbages. Land for onions should always be 
properly prepared. 





Oxalis.—H. R. Berkeley, Orange Co., Va., sends 
usa plant for name. It is not, as he supposes, a 
clover, but a wood sorrel, Oxalis stricta, and has 
no value whatever as a forage plant. It is widely 
distributed throughout the Atlantic and Middle 
States, and is a rather pretty and not specially 
troublesome weed. 

Freak in a Rose.—J. W. Wood, New York city, 
sends an account of a rose which has perpetrated 
a rather singular freak. The bush is a white moss 
rose which shows many tendencies to irregularity. 
Last year it put out a branch about eighteen inches 
above the ground, which bore “old-fashioned 
eluster Damask roses,”’ while the stem from which 
this branch starts bears well behaved white moss 
roses. He asks, “Can you account for it?’ Not 
only but many other cultivated plants 
“sport”? in various ways, and these sports being 
propagated are often valuable to the florist. Mr. 
Wood will find in that wonderful work of Darwin, 
“The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,” in the chapters on “ Bud Varia- 
tion,” a long list of instances of this kind. 


roses 





Plums—Grafting Grapevines.— M. 
Experience 


Planting 
M. Southworth, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio: 
during the last four years has shown that plum 
trees should be started in the nursery in the 
pyramidal form, and planted in rows fifteen feet 
apart, and at the same distance apart in the rows. 
Most varieties of the grape are more readily 
propagated from cuttings than by grafting. The: 
latter is only to be adopted in special cases, and 
unless something positive is to be gained by graft- 
ing, we should prefer to have but one kind of wood 
inavine. The Delaware is more difficult to raise 
from cuttings than many varieties, but it can be 
done, and that without artificial heat. 





Our Native Gentians.—“‘ Newcastle,” Westches- 
ter Co., N. Y¥.: We always like to have the full 
address of our correspondents. Had you given 
us yours, we should have written you to send us @ 
bit of the “blue-flowered plant about and along 
the ‘road-side.” It may be too late when the 
request reaches you. We will eomply with your 
request if we can procure good materials for draw- 
ingfrom. Weare especially desirous to learn the 
names of those who would like to know more of 
our way-side flowers. 





Baling Hay.—Charles E. Whitman, of St. Louis, 
Mo., referring to an article on Page 418 of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, writes: “In that arti- 
cle the cost of baling is placed at $1 per ton- 
This is undoubtedly a fair price with such presses. 
as were made a few years ago; but there has been 
We are 
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a great improvement in hay presses.” 
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informed by a great many purchasers of the Whit- 
man presses that they are baling hay at less than 
one dollar per ton; in some cases at eighty cents. 
With our horse press eight tons would be a fair 
average. per day, though some of our presses 
average ten tons and over, with a crew of two men 
and two boys. Baling hay from the swath 
successfully done in Texas and other dry climates 
where hay cures rapidly, but we would not advise 
trying it in the Northern States, particularly with 


is 


smothy. 





Patented Trees.—Subscriber, Randolph Co., 
Ill.: The ‘tree who claims that the 
company he represents have made the “ discovery 
that trees propagated on whole roots are superior 
to those grafted on pieces of roots,” and have a 
patented trade-mark, and have also patented the 
whole root mode of propagation is, undoubtedly, 
avery big fraud, and the less you have to do with 
him the better. In the first place, a patent could 
not be obtained on any such mode of propagation 
because it has been in general use for at least two 
thousand years. There is no reason to suppose 
that a tree raised from a crown-grafted seedling is 
superior to one from a graft set in a section of the 
same central root of the same seedling or stalk. It 
is probable that some nurserymen have been in 
the habit of cutting up their seedling apple roots 
into very small pieces in order to increase the 
number of available stalks, but such practices 
have not become sufficiently common to cause any 
alarm among those who desire to purchase first- 
class trees. If the trees grow slowly on account of 
the small quantity or number of roots at the start, 
itis the nurseryman’s loss, for his trees will not 
reach a salable size as soon as if worked on bet- 
ter stocks. If a young apple tree grows strong 
and vigorous, the purchaser need not care whether 
it was grafted on a piece of root two inches long or 
two feet, for the results will be the same. 


peddler” 





Deodorizing Stable Manure.—W. A. Ketchum, 
Richmond Co., Ga.: Lime or wood ashes should 
never be placed in contact with stable manure. 
They will liberate the ammonia, thus intensifying 
the unpleasant odor and at the same time impair- 
ing the fertilizing value of the manure. Plaster of 
Paris, on the other hand, absorbs and retains the 
ammonia and deodorizes the manure. Dry clay or 
sifted coal act very well as absorbents, 
where plaster cannot be had. 


ashes 





Lawn Walks.—J. E. Norwood, Carroll Co., Md., 
asks what material will be best for walks in a 
lawn, in a situation where gravel is searce. Coal 
ashes are used in part to mix with coal tar or 
cement for laying walks. In the vicinity of blast 
furnaces the slag is much used with cement in 
place of gravel, but for walks it must be broken 
very small. 





Live Stock Insurance.—Many a farmer knows by 
experience that live stock insurance does not 
always insure; in fact, most companies of this sort 
have speedily ended in disaster. But they are 
not needed so long as intelligence and care will 
give fairly good insurance against both disease 
and accident. We know of farmers who have suc- 
ceeded for more than a dozen years in raising 
swine with little or no disease, in neighborhoods 
in which there was fully the average amount of 
disease among swine. We know of farmers of 
thirty years’ experience who have lost no horse or 
cow by accident or disease, and less than five per 
cent of the calves or colts they have handled. An 
impartial investigation will show that accidents 
usually result from carelessness, and disease from 
ignorance and carelessness. If we will give our 
farm animalsa variety of sound, palatable food, 
and give it regularly and liberally; if we will pro- 
vide them all they need of pure water at an agree- 
able temperature; if we will give them comfort- 
able shelters, and well drained quarters, and keep 
both shelters and quarters clean; and if we will not 
breed immature animals, and will be careful, we 
will find that we have provided ourselves with a 
most reliable live stock insurance. 





Seeding to Grass.—R. E. Larcom, Essex Co., 
Mass., asks what is the best time of year for seed- 
ing Minnesota land to grass which has been run to 
wheat. The best time for this would have been 
early in September. But as that time has passed, 
the best thing left to do would be to plow the land 
this fall and sow oats next spring, following with 
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grass and clover seed. If the land was clean, it 
would be better to omit the oats, but Western land 
that has been run to wheat is generally quite foul 
with weeds, which would choke the grass more 
than the oats will. 

A Young Serpent.—E. Worthington, Ontario: 
The small snake you describe is a young garter 
snake (Entania vertalis), and perfectly harmless, 
having no poison fangs. 





Mutual Insurance Among Farmers. — Henry 
N. Lawrence, deputy fire insurance commissioner 
of Michigan, which State, it will be remembered, 
has a most complete system of mutual or co-opera- 
tive fire insurance, says, in a private letter relative 
to the first paper on this subject in the October 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: ‘This article should 
be read carefully by every farmer in the State 
where mutual fire insurance is authorized by law. 
I trust it will be profitable information to many.” 
We may add that we emphasize the importance of 
this information not only to farmers in the States 
where such companies are authorized, but more 
especially in States where the laws are not favor- 
able to such companies. Let such laws be re- 
pealed, and statutes similar to those in force in 
Michigan be enacted at the next session of the 
Legislature, so that this kind of insurance may be 
at once engaged in. Farmers can save money by 
co-operative fire insurance, when well managed. 





When to Cut Cions.— William M. Nichols, Valley 
Falls, Kansas: Cions for grafting are best cut in 
the fall, after the leaves have fallen and the wood 
is fully matured. They may be cut at any time 
during the winter, but in the case of tender trees 
it is safer to cut before winter sets in, and keep 
them in soil or sand in a cool but frost-proof cellar. 
They should be kept only moist enough to prevent 
them from shriveling. If large quantities are to 
be wintered they may be kept out of doors in the 
same manner that cuttings are. 





Feeding Pumpkins with the Seeds.—S. Miller, 
Welland Co., Ont.: Pumpkin seeds have an active 
diuretic effect on the kidneys, and it is therefore 
always best to remove them before feeding the 
pumpkins either to milk cows or fattening animals. 





Requirements of a Homesteader.—Frank K. 
Gerty, Cook Co., l., asks what buildings and live 
stock must be owned by a person who has located 
and filed a homestead claim. Any habitable struct- 
ure will answer the requirements of the home- 
stead laws. The general average of homestead 
“shacks” actually seen in the West would scarce- 
ly be regarded as habitable by those accustomed 
to the homes of older regions. The sod shanty is 
by no means obsolete, as new ones constructed 
the present year may be found in many parts of 
the Northwest in localities remote from timber 
and railroad stations. Anywhere within practi- 
cable distance of timber, the log cabin is much 
better. A good house, fifteen by twenty feet, may 
be built of cottonwood logs and supplied with a 
matched floor and roof, two good windows and a 
door, for eighty dollars. A “ paper shack” is made 
of boards covered with tarred building paper and 
battened. One of them will cost, exclusive of 
hauling lumber from the nearest railroad station, 
from fifty to eighty dollars. Barns and outhouses 
may be built of sods, and cost little besides the 
settler’s labor. The cheapest team for the first 
two years is a yoke of oxen. After that there will 
be crops to market and other hauling, and horses 
will be required. A cow, a good breeding sow and 
a small flock of poultry are very desirable to the 
homesteader, and contribute largely to the sub- 
sistence of the family. In a general way it is safe 
to estimate that one thousand dollars will be 
sufficient to defray the cost of dwelling, team, 
tools, seed and other prime necessities of a home- 
steader, until harvest time the second year. 





Another Milking Machine.—R. F. F. asks about 
an appliance for drawing cows’ milk. Experience 
has shown conclusively that the repeated use of 
any apparatus requiring the introduction of a tube 
within the teat canal will certainly induce irrita- 
tion of the lining membrane with consequent 
thickening of it and narrowing of the canal, this 
last toa degree which not only makes the intro- 
duction of the milker impossible, but further ruins 
the cow. Again, a perfect flow of milk depends 
in a fgreat measure upon the manipulation to 
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which the udder is subjected in hand milking. 
This is lost when the tube is used, the result being 
a gradual decrease in the quantity of milk ob- 
tained. The talk about “slight syphon suction”’ 
is nonsense. So far as we know, all milkers of the 
kind are worse than worthless. 





The Cotton Crop last year was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture to be 6,506,150 bales. 
According to the official statement of the Treasury 
Department, there were exported, during the year 
ended August 31, 1888, 4,638,334 bales of cotton, 
against 4,452,769 bales during the year ended 
August 31, 1887. The valuation of the exports are 
reported at $220,699,071 for the past year, and 
$204,327,830 for the previous year. 





Death of Pliny W. Reasoner.—Pliny W. Rea- 
soner died of yellow fever, September 17th, at the 
early age of twenty-five years, at his home in 
Manatee, Fla. Only two weeks before his death 
he had returned from Cincinnati, where he had 
charge of the Florida exhibit at the Ohio Centen- 
nial Exposition. Under date of September 7th, he 
wrote us: “Yellow fever put a stop to our ex- 
hibits at Minneapolis and Chieago, so I took the 
opportunity of coming home.” Together with this 
note we received two articles, which will appear 
in forthcoming numbers of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. Although so young aman, Mr. Rea- 
soner had already made himself everywhere recog- 
nized as one of the most industrious workers and 
most careful and painstaking investigators in the 
field of horticulture, and especially in pomology. 
He was a frequent and a welcome contributor to 
the pages of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
some other magazines, but his most important 
literary work is his report on the condition of the 
tropical and semi-tropical fruits of Florida and 
the Gulf States recently published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It embraces 
over seven hundred varieties of fruits and is by 
far the most complete and accurate work on the 
subject ever published. For several years Mr. 
teasoner has been collecting material for a eyclo- 
pedia on the tropical and semi-tropical fruits of 
the world. To complete this was his fondest hope, 
and the ambition of his life-work, which has been 
so prematurely and sadly blasted. In addition to 
his literary work he, in partnership with his 
brother, carried on an extensive nursery business, 
the Royal Palm Nurseries at Manatee, Fla., which 
we believe will be continued by the surviving 
partner. Socially, Mr. Reasoner was one of the 
most agreeable of men, and his loss will be severe- 
ly felt by his large circle of friends. 





Cordial Appreciation.—“ Your October number 
was splendid,” was the hearty word of encourage- 
ment which came in a recent letter to the Editor. 
The writer is one of the most eminent farmers in 
America, and we felt upon reading his words that 
“praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise in- 
deed.” 





Osage Orange.—F. O. S., Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
sends us @ fruit which he supposes to be allied to 
the orange. It is the Osage orange, Maclura auran- 
tiaca. The tree belongs to the natural order of 
Moraceew, the Mulberry Family. The tree is a 
native of the Southwestern States, where it grows 
toa height of thirty feet. It may be kept dwarf 
by cutting it back. It is extensively used as a 
hedge plant throughout the West, its strong spines 
making an impenetrable barrier to live stock of 
all kinds. The wood is bright yellow and very 
elastic and is used by the Indians for making bows; 
hence its name, bow-wood. The tree is hardy in 
the Middle States, where it is used principally for 
hedges and ornament. The fruit is of no use. 





Vineyards on River Banks.—F. T. J., Montreal, 
Canada: Your idea of planting a vineyard on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence river in order to escape 
late frosts in spring and early ones in the autumn 
is a good one, provided you can secure rather 
abrupt and steep banks on the north side of the 
river. But you say that the only evailable posi- 
tion is one of low bottom lands which are some- 
times overflowed during high water in the river, 
such as we would consider the worst possible place 
to find for a vineyard. In your neturally cold 
climate you stand a poor chance of succeeding in 
the cultivation of hardy grapes, even in the most 
favorable locations. 
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Our Double Number. 


_ 

There is scarcely need to invite attention 
to the supplement which goes to our readers 
with this number of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. It is of the same ample size as 
what is now the ordinary issue of the maga- 
zine—forty-eight pages—so that the Novem- 
ber number comprises altogether ninety-six 
pages, every one of which, we venture to 
say, is well worth reading. While a con- 
siderable portion of the supplement is taken 
by premium announcements and other ad- 
vertising from responsible houses, we make 
room for our Prospectus for 1889, a capital 
tiger story, a sketch of the geological won- 
ders of the Zuni country in New Mexico, a 
readable article about the farmers in the 
United States Senate, and other entertaining 
reading. All of this matter was written for 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and much of 
it is handsomely illustrated, so that the 
supplement is well worth preserving with 
the rest of this number. The premium an- 
nouncements this year will be found unusu- 
ally attractive and arranged on so liberal a 
plan that our subscribers can hardly afford 
not to avail themselves of them. By all 
means preserve the premium list, and exam- 
ine these generous offers at your leisure. 





A Giant Undertaking. 
—~<_—_—_ 

A remarkable measure for the promotion 
of American agriculture has taken root. 
Congress has appropriated one hundred 
thousand dollars for an inquiry into the 
feasibility of building reservoirs at the head- 
quarters of streams west of the one-hun- 
dredth meridian, so that their waters may 
be reserved for irrigating the vast arid 
plains below. This preliminary work is to 
be done by the United States Geological 
Survey, and its inception is mainly due to 
the foresight of Director Powell. He be- 
lieves that a system of storage reservoirs 
and irrigating canals may be perfected that 
will water at a profit fully ninety-six million 
acres of now barren land. At thirty dollars 
per acre, this reclaimed region would repre- 
sent $2,880,000.000 of added wealth to the 
nation. Discount this liberally as a roseate 
estimate, and it is still true that the project 
is one that should pay well for the millions 
of money required to carry it out. It is, 
moreover, a work that no single State can 
do, because of its far-reaching and expensive 
character. 

Not alone for its direct benefit in reclaim- 
ing arid wastes, conserving forests and de- 
veloping rainfall, is the proposed scheme to 
be indorsed. Every gallon of water thus 
spread over the desert region means an equal 
quantity reserved from the floods of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers. The effect 
would be to reduce the overflow and the 





flow a greater current with which to keep 
open channels for commerce and free exit 
for superficial freshets. Under this com- 
pleted system we may hope to see a vast 
diminution in the fiooded area and of the 
enormous damage caused thereby almost 
annually in the two great valleys of the con- 
tinent. The Geological Survey estimates 
that for every acre reclaimed in the arid 
region another acre will be reclaimed or 
secured against overflow along the Lower 
Mississippi. 

The undertaking proposed is one of the 
most stupendous projects ever conceived in 
behalf of a nation’s agriculture. It aims 
to improve and ameliorate the agriculture 
of a quarter of a continent. The storage 
works in the mountains of the far Northwest 
are designed to benefit the cotton and rice 
planter over two thousand miles to the 
South. It is true statesmanship that recog- 
nizes the magnificent possibilities of this 
bold idea. It is wise conservatism that care- 
fully investigates before embarking millions 
in such an enterprise. 

Though bold, the conception appears prac- 
ticable when we consider the limitless power, 
enterprise, resources and scientific abilities 
of the American people. Obstacles that seem 
insurmountable will disappear before Amer- 
ican brains and capital. If the preliminary 
inquiry gives satisfactory evidence of the 
practicability of the work, the young farmer 
who reads these words may live to see the 
culmination of the grandest feat in agricult- 
ural engineering known to the civilized 
world. But let us make sure of our ground 


before we start. 
a a 


Fall Planting of Trees. 


This is a subject which comes up at almost 
every meeting of fruit growers. Like many 
other questions, this is a local one, to which 
no general reply can be made. Planting is 
apt to be less thoroughly done in spring than 
in fall. Aside from the fact that the general 
work of the farm is pressing in the spring 
and the planting must be hurriedly done, 
the condition of the soil is often very 
unfavorable to thorough work. To plant a 
tree properly, the hands must be used to 
bring the soil around the roots, and it is not 
pleasant to do this in the spring. On the 
other hand, the soil retains its warmth in 
autumn, and it is pleasant to work in, and 
trees set out at that time are quite sure to be 
well planted. So far as the good of the tree 
and the comfort of the planter are concerned, 
the preferences are in favor of fall planting. 
If planted in the fall, there will be several 
months before the trees will begin their 
visible growth. We say ‘visible growth” 
because a tree is not a lifeless post or stake, 
uninfluenced by its surroundings. As soon 
as it is properly planted, its roots begin to 
heal over and repair the damages made by 
careless digging. The roots also begin, as 
the old gardeners say, to ‘“‘get hold of the 
soil.” Soon after the roots find that the soil 
is well settled around them, a siow growth 
takes place, almost imperceptible, it is true, 
but still a growth, and one of great impor- 
tance to the tree; it consists mainly in the 
production of minute root-fibers and root- 
hairs, which penetrate the soil in all direc- 
tions, and do much service in sustaining the 
tree, in the mechanical sense, but these, 
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roots” and ‘‘working roots,” are ready ag 
soon as above-ground vegetation starts to 
supply any demands for nourishment made 
upon them, 

Trees planted in the fall, if the ground 
does not freeze too severely during the win- 
ter, are in much better condition to start 
into vegetation than those which have not 
made such preparation. Trees planted in 
the spring have their tops stimulated by the 
sun, and their unfolding buds and pushing 
leaves make a demand upon the roots for 
nourishment, which they are not yet ready 
tosupply. The result is a stunted growth, 
the evil effects of which are felt all through 
the life of the tree. These general principles 
apply not only to trees but to all hardy 
shrubs. Fall planting is not advisable where 
the winters are very severe. 

A Well Remembered Visitor. 
ae ee 

One day soon after the close of the civil war 
a military officer with quiet ways and modest 
bearing called at the oftice of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to inquire about books on 
horticulture suitable for a soldiers’ library, 
We did not discover from his buttons his rank 
in the army,but whatever may have been their 
significance, we speedily became interested 
in the man and encouraged him to prolong 
his stay. During the interview we learned 
that our visitor was Rev. E. P. Roe (then 
unknown to fame), chaplain at Fort Monroe, 
at which post there was a large hospital, and 
a quartermaster’s depot for an immense 
number of horses no longer needed in active 
service. This chaplain had begun a garden, 
for the purpose of supplying the soldiers in 
hospital with various luxuries and comforts, 
and had met with eminent success. He was 
the only gardener we had ever met who had 
all he required of the two essentials of good 
gardening—an abundance of labor and an 
abundance of manure. The work was of 
that light kind suited to the convalescents 
in the hospital, and afforded useful exercise, 
which the surgeons in charge greatly appre- 
ciated, while the results of their labors made 
a most welcome addition to the hospital 
dietary. Thus commenced an acquaintance 
which in the near future grew into a warm 
friendship. 

After leaving the army Mr. Roe under- 
took the culture of small fruits and, in com- 
mencing the sale of plants, became a nur- 
seryman in his specialty at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson. Frequent visits to this, his delightful , 
home, under the shadow of Storm King 
mountain, showed us his great conscientious- 
ness in striving for accuracy in nomencla- 
ture and his critical judgment as to qual- 
ity in the varieties. Utter truthfulness was 
his characteristic as a fruit-grower. With his 
love for horticulture he united a decided 
literary bent, and his ‘‘Success With Small 
Fruits” is probably the most sumptuous work 
of the kind ever published. He contributed 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and other 
monthlies many excellent articles in which 
his pomological knowledge was admirably 
adorned by his graceful style. 

Outside of his writings on horticultural 
subjects, his pen found occupation in fiction. 
As he informed us, the production of a vol- 
ume yearly—so popular were his stories— 
gave him a satisfactory income. This was 
an occupation quite in accordance with his 
tastes, and without the attention to detail 
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required by fruit culture ; and he disposed 
of his establishment to his foreman so that 
he might devote himself to literature. <A 
visit to his home gave one a charming pict- 
ure of the author’s domestic life, and the 
machinery, so to speak, by which his works 
were produced. The first draught of a forth- 
coming story was made by Mr. Roe upon 
scraps of paper in a script that might have 
given the printers trouble had it gone to 
them in that form. These rough sketches 
were brought together and copied on fools- 
cap by one of his daughters, whose plain, 
round, clear hand left no doubt as toa single 
letter. In the evening the author read what 
had been thus copied to the assembled fam- 
ily, of course permission being asked of any 
guest who might be present. At this read- 
ing, criticisms and suggestions were made by 
his wife and daughters which were often 
adopted by the author. At the time of his 
death Mr. Roe was just fifty years old. It is 
stated that the aggregate circulation of his 
works of fiction exceeds that attained by any 
other American writer. 


— ——_— 


Fall Care of Stock. 


—<s 

The rain, the frost, and the want of sun- 
shine cause the grass to grow in the fall so 
luxuriantly that we often forget of how little 
value it is compared with that grown in the 
sunnier months of midsummer. Most ani- 
mals in late pasture that have no additional 
food given to them are really losing flesh 
when they should be gaining or storing up 
energy that they may the better resist the 
cold of winter. Nature provides that the 
appetite of animals shall increase with the 
falling temperature, while man provides a 
diminished amount of food in order that he 
may try to economize. 

It costs far less to preserve a pound of live 
weight than it does to produce one. Now is 
the time above all others when animals, 
especially the dairy cows, should receive a 
liberal allowance of food at the barn in order 
that the washy, innutritious grasses may be 
supplemented. Then, too, the animals should 
be kept in the barn or stables during the 
cold, rainy nights. When the owner of cat- 
tle is uncomfortable without his overcoat, 
while out of doors, let him remember that 
cattle lying on the damp grass are unneces- 
sarily using up food or fat. Will we never 
learn that the loss of every pound of live 
weight means that we have lost thirty 
pounds of hay, or its equivalent? How shall 
these losses be avoided? The answer seems 
plain—by feeding liberally enough to pre- 
vent them. But while doing so we may 
feed in such a manner as not to accomplish 
our object with the least expenditure ; so we 
need to study the economic side of this 
question. 

First, animals on frost-bitten grass should 
have their supplementary food given to them 
dry. Animals on dry food should have sup- 
plementary food that is succulent; such as 
mangels, ensilage, apples, potatoes and green 
corn-fodder. In both cases the fall feed 
should have a wider nutritive ratio—that is, 
should be richer in carbhydrates--than when 
the animals are kept in warm stables the 
entire twenty-four hours, or when in sum- 
mer pasture. It is surprising to see how our 
dairy cows for the last two rainy weeks 
enjoy dried corn-fodder and hay. We do 











not forget also to feed twice daily two quarts 
of a mixture of equal parts of bran and cot- 
ton seed meal, although the pastures are 
fairly good; the result is that we get more 
and richer milk than we did in July and 
August when we depended more exclusively 
on the pasture. As the by-products men- 
tioned, or the manure resulting from feed- 
ing them, is really worth three-fourths as 
much as they cost, it would seem that we 
should soon learn to purchase liberally these 
valuable products instead of commercial 
fertilizers to exclusively enrich our soil. 

Now it will do no good, or but little, if we 
throw the manure made by our animals out 
in the open yard and under the eaves and 
let it lie there until next summer and then 
draw it out and plow it under. So the first 
thing to be done this fall, before the winter 
frosts set in, is to make some receptacle 
where all of the refuse of the stable, not 
otherwise provided for, may be stored with- 
out loss until it is wanted. Now the reader 
will say, ‘‘I draw out all my manure as it is 
made.” We have heard this said a thousand 
times and have yet to find a man who did it. 
What is really done is to draw out most of it 
during the winter months, but there is spring 
and summer and fall and Sundays and days 
when the ground is too wet to go upon, or 
when it is too stormy, when the manure is 
neglected and is not drawn out; for all such 
times the covered receptacle will provide. 
The ideal that we should try to attain to is 
to have all the animals we own made as 
comfortable as the owner; to have no straw, 
hay or corn-stalks out in the storms of the 
winter ; to have no open barn-yards ; to have 
no animals that are not sheltered; and to 
have all manure cared for so fully that the 
loss will be no greater than is that of our 
wheat or corn. 


—_——e 


Reforms Needed in the Poultry Trade. 


To those who are familiar with the numer- 
ous evils in the trade which now pretends to 
supply New York city with poultry, the er- 
rors and mistakes of omission and commis- 
sion are inexplicable. The heterogeneous 
population of the metropolis is in the ag- 
gregate the worst catered to on the continent. 
The supplies are at hap-hazard, irrespective 
of the seasons and their other specific pro- 
ducts. Thus in midsummer old frozen tur- 
keys are offered, and in midwinter, when 
game abounds and beef and mutton can 
reasonably be expected to be at their best, 
car loads, it might almost be said train loads, 
of dressed poultry arrive in such a condition 
as to be revolting to the sense of decency. 

To obviate this evil, poultry producers 
must be brought to know the requirements 
of the markets for which they produce ; 
competition is now so keen that a small leak 
hurts seriously and turns what should be 
profit into loss. In no outcome of the poul- 
try yards is there greater havoc wrought 
than among the turkeys. These august 
birds are especially maltreated and are sold 
in flocks to speculators or to slaughterers. 
The producer who is also a farmer has taken 
the heaviest share of both cost and risk and 
has to put up with the smallest share of the 
profit. When the speculator buys a coop or 
a dozen coops of turkeys he selects the best, 
puts them on generous keep and in a few 
days makes a good profit off them. The in- 





ferior birds must be held for a longer time 
and return a less profit on the outlay. Thusit 
is clear that the speculator prefers a plump, 
well-matured turkey to a lean, grass-fed bird 
with no weight or fiavor in its flesh. 

The farmer should keep himself closely in- 
formed as to demand and supply, and avoid 
hurling his produce on an overstocked mar- 
ket. ‘Twice a year there is a glut of turkeys, 
at Thanksgiving day and again at Christmas 
tide. Still, on both occasions, good, well- 
matured turkeys are scarce. The miserable 
carcasses which are offered are always slow 
to be taken, and low prices prevail. The ob- 
ject of all labor is profit ; but when labor is 
minutely subdivided, the profit is too little to 
justify close and intelligent care. When six 
people are working where three could dothe 
work, a closer connection between seller and 
buyer should be effected. The best hotels 
and restaurants of the city of New York 
take only large handsome turkeys; male 
birds are preferred. Families whose means 
do not require economy take from their up- 
town purveyors medium weight turkeys, 
hens preferred. The poor and stingy take 
what they can buy for the least money. 

The bronze turkey is a noble bird, and 
when hatched out early and somewhat forced 
in care, can be fitted for market as early as 
the second week in November. But if a late 
bird, Christmas will be reached before he 
has matured. The other members of the tur- 
key family are considered less hardy, and 
though capable of putting on flesh will do 
better in the warmer States, where the win- 
ters are less rigorous. The greater attention 
is needed for young turkeys; a wetting is 
fatal; improperly prepared food is simply 
slaughter. The absence of an abundance of 
clean, fresh drinking water is certain to 
cause disease. The successful poultry man 
will be the one who makes least losses ; that 
is, who out of a given number raises to early 
maturity the largest percentage of adult 
birds. Poultry farmers should come in busi- 
ness relations nearer to the customer, and 
should seek to improve their flocks rather 
than to increase them. Without 4 safe and 
comparatively wide range turkey breeding 
cannot reasonably be expected to prove re- 
munerative. 


The Stations Must Help the Farmers. 


> 





Experiment station officials and the pub- 
lic generally will find points of special inter- 
est in Prof. Hilgard’s account of the Cali- 
fornia experiment station and its work. The 
work interests the farmers of that region be- 
cause he adapts the experiments to their 
local needs. This is a great desideratum, 
but one that can only be fully secured by a 
detailed agricultural survey. The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST heartily indorses the plea for 
the inauguration of such a work; indeed it 
should be foremost among the duties of the 
United States Geological Survey. Prof. 
Hilgard’s comprehensive plan for branch 
stations in representative localities through- 
out the State is an excellent one, especially 
in a great State like California. Such cult- 
ure stations are needed in various parts of 
all large States to test the adaptation of the 
work of the central station to local condi- 
tions. This idea is acted upon in a minor 
degree in Indiana, New York, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and perhaps elsewhere. 
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Our New Premium List. 
—— 

With this issue we send the annual Premium List 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and would com- 
mend it to the attention of all our readers. In it will 
be found several pages of choice and interesting 
reading matter, supplemented by fine illustrations, 
which will interest every one. There will also be 
found a list, in splendid variety, of useful articles, 
which we offer to those who raise cluls to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

A New Departure. 

Notwithstanding we have lately increased the 
size of this magazine to 48 pages, (an enlargement 
which increases the amount of reading matter 20 
per cent, and makes a magnificent volume of 576 
pages,) we have inaugurated a new schedule of 
club rates, by which it can be obtained at a lower 
price than ever before. The single subscription 
price remains as heretofore, $1.50 per annum, but 
for two subscriptions sent at one time we offer it 
for $1.25 each and for five or more at $1.00 per year. 
An extra copy is sent with every club of five or a 
premium article may be taken. 

All premiums offered in our list are for subscrip- 
tions taken at the club rate of $1.00 per year. Sub- 
seribers taking advantage of any of our special 
offers also count for a club premiuin the same as 
when the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone is 
taken. In addition to the premium given for clubs 
we offer 

82,250 in Special Prizes 
for those who send the largest clubs of subscribers 
before March 1st, 1889. We can afford to make this 
liberal offer, being confident that our subscription 
list will be materially increased by so doing. Each 
issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is now 
read in 
Over 100,000 Homes, 
but we want it to go into 200,000 homes and shall 
spare no expense to place it there. With a larger 
list of subscribers the proportionate cost to us for 
a year’s number is materially reduced, and this cost 
decreases with each thousand subscribers added, 
so that we can afford to share with our club-raisers 
the benefits to be derived from a largely increased 
list. With a larger list of subscribers we can also 
obtain higher prices for advertising, which will 
alone recompense us for outlays to obtain a larger 
circulation. We can have 200,000 subscribers if our 
readers will co-operate with us and solicit the sub- 
scriptions of their townsmen. If the occupant of 
every home where a copy of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is read would 
Send Us One New Subscriber, 
eur list would be doubled. Every one can surely 
secure one subscriber with but little effort, and if 
a vigorous canvass is made scores of subscribers 
ean be secured. The superior excellence of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and its beautiful illus- 
trations will commend it to every person before 
whom it is brought, and our friends will have little 
if any trouble in procuring a goodly number of 
subscribers, if they will only make the effort. 
Try it, Friends, 
and do what you can to aid us in extending our 
list. You will be well paid for every club procured 
and in addition will have an opportunity of par- 
ticipating in our award of special] prizes. Send for 
an outfit and go to work at once. 
Two Months Free. 

Now is the best time of the year to procure sub- 
seribers, for those you solicit before January can 
be offered two months’ subscription free, as we give 
all new subscribers for 1889 the November and 
December issues of this year, providing the sub- 
scription is received before January Ist, 1889, and 
date the subscription as paid to January, 1890. 

Specimen Copies. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is too costly a 
magazine to scatter promiscuously, but we should 
be glad to receive from our subscribers the ad- 
dresses of any of their acquaintances whom they 
think would be likely to subscribe. We will take 
pleasure in sending a copy of this magazine to 
such persons in the expectation of securing their 
subscription. 

Holiday Presents. 

Most of the articles offered in our Premium List 
will make useful holiday presents. Those who 
eannot procure what they desire by forming clubs 
are offered an opportunity of purchasing at the 
price stated with each. In most cases the prices 
quoted are less than those offered at stores and 
many of our goods cannot be procured except as 

















offered by us. Prompt attention will be given every 

order, but we would suggest that any goods de- 

sired be ordered before the holiday rush begins so 

as to avoid possible delay and disappointment. 
The Premium List. 

Any one who reads this announcement, but has 
not at hand a copy of the Premium List, can pro- 
cure a copy free of cost by sending a postal card to 
the address given below, and requesting the same. 

Where to Write. 

Address all letters relative to subscriptions to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New 
York. 
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Timely and Interesting. 


The Value of Arsenical Poisons for destroying 
the codlin moth and some other orchard pests has 
been demonstrated anew by this year’s experience. 





The Egg Preservative Fiend is abroad again. 
It is hardly necessary to caution our readers not to 
invest in any scheme for this purpose without 
thoroughly testing it. Nothing perfectly satisfac- 
tory for preserving eggs has as yet been found. 


’ 





The Public Lands.—John Lytle, Macon Co., I1.: 
If you will address the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Washington, D. C., witha request 
for it, he will send you a pamphlet containing a 
list of all the land offices and full information 
regarding the necessary steps for acquiring land. 





Western Investments.— The Keystone Farm 
Mortgage Company, of Aberdeen, Dak., offer for 
sale guaranteed seven per cent mortgages, secured 
by the finest farms in Dakota. The president of 
this company, F. H. Haggerty, is a substantial and 
successful banker, and his associates are well- 
known business men, east and west. 





The Price of Wheat.—Private information from 
high authority in England is to the effect that the 
wheat crop of that country is by no means as bad 
as it has been reported to be. If this should turn 
out to be the case, the fact will affect to some ex- 
tent the price of wheat on this side of the Atlantic, 
although England is by no means our only foreign 
customer. 





Australian Apples in England.—The fruit sea- 
son in Australia is so timed that apples grown 
there can be shipped to London, and be on sale dur- 
ing the spring season in England. Consequently, 
the Australian fruit shipped to the English market 
sells at good prices, especially as it usually arrives 
in excellent condition. The varieties thus far ex- 
ported from Australia are Blenheim Pippin, King 
of the Pippin, Ripston Pippin, and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. 


How Irrigation Saves Manure.—It has been 
demonstrated in Japan that irrigated lands require 
only about two-thirds as much fertilizer as non-ir- 
rigated lands. Thorough tillage, combined with 
irrigation and drainage, enables Japan, from only 
twelve millions of acres under tillage, to clothe 
and feed thirty-eight million people, to say nothing 
of exporting annually forty million pounds of tea, 
several million dollars’ worth of silk and large 
quantities of tobacco and rice. 





Prof. Long, the English dairy expert, in an ad- 
dress to the British dairy farmers’ association, 
said: “If the public taste for oleomargarine con- 
tinues to increase, it will be a question for dairy 
farmers to discuss whether they should not partici- 
pate in the profits of that trade, which, we are 
bound to believe, are more tangible than those 
very problematical profits connected with the 
more ancient industry of dairying.’ Does Prof. 
Long mean that farmers should adulterate their 
butter ? 





Trees by the Hundred Miles.—The Huntsville 
Wholesale Nurseries, of Huntsville, Ala., have 
such an immense acreage actually planted to fruit 
trees that it is claimed that the nursery rows, if 
placed end to end, to form one row, would measure 
seven hundred and sixteen miles. The stock em- 
braces varieties suited to every State and Terri- 
tory, and fully two-thirds of the trees grown there 
are Shipped to points north of the Ohio river. In 








all situations they have proved equally hardy 
with trees propagated in more northern latitudes 





Hay Presses at the Ohio Valley Centennial 
Exposition.—We are just in receipt of information 
that the Whitman Agricultural Company, of Sst. 
Louis, Mo., were awarded the first prize, silver 
medal, on their horse lever hay, straw and wool 
press at this exposition at Cincinnati. They also 
received the first prize, silver medal, on their belt 
power or steam press for the same purposes, over 
all competitors. This company have had re- 
markable success with their presses throughout 
this country, and in foreign lands, where they 
have received numerous medals. 





A New Remedy against the woolly apple louse 
is given by Dr. Cramoisy in the Revue Horticole tor 
July, 1888. It consists of pyroligneous acid, recti- 
fied to seven or eight degrees, one thousand grams; 
salicylic acid, two grams; red oxide of mercury, 
one gram; fuchsine, one quarter of a gram. This 
solution is diluted with thirty parts of water, 
when the vegetation is active, but is used pure in 
the winter. A month or two after the application 
of this caustic, the old bark of the tree on which 
the eggs oceur falls in powder, and the bark be- 
comes smooth, shiny and of a beautiful healthy 
color. 

Clippings can be made interesting when the 
scissors are wielded with judgment as well as 
industry. For instance, the clippings from our 
foreign exchanges, after being carefully “ boiled 
down,” contain the very gist of the current 
news about “Farming in Foreign Lands.” But 
as our readers are well aware, the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, aside from that department and 
our oceasional brief “Gleanings,” is made up 
wholly of original contributions. The reader opens 
its pages from month to month, realizing that he 
will find therein, not skimmings from other papers, 
but something new, fresh, timely and interesting. 
To make a magazine on that plan costs a great 
deal more than it does to produce a paper witha 
pair of scissors for editor-in-chief ; but is it nota 
great deal better ? 


Caterpillars on Walnut Trees.—Thomas Leg- 
gate, Allegheny Co., Pa.: The caterpillars destroy- 
ing the leaves of your walnut trees do not come 
from or breed in the stem of the trees as you sup- 
pose, but the eggs are deposited on the leaves by 
moths early insummer. As you do not send us any 
of the caterpillars, or describe them, we cannot give 
the name of the species, but presume they are one of 
the so-called tent worms which infest walnut and 
other kinds of forest and shade trees. The only 
practical mode of keeping such insects in check is 
todestroy them by hand. The small warts or galls 
found on your maple leaves are produced by a 
minute insect known as a ‘gall mite.” If you 
will examine the galls about the first of August 
with a powerful magnifying glass you will find 
they contain scores of minute reddish-colored 
mites. 


Wire-Worms and Sorrel.—Folly Farm, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y¥.: Yousay that “ wire-worms have ruined 
the potatoes in your garden and that they also eat 
holes in all the larger vegetables that lie on the 
ground.” This is the usual experience where wire- 
worms abound. Unfortunately there are two dis- 
tinct kinds of worm known in this country under 
the same name. One is a true worm, belonging to 
the genus Ju/us of the class myrapoda, or thousand- 
legged worms, while the other is a true insect, the 
larva or grub of a click beetle, E/ater. The former 
are usuaJly more abundant in old gardens than 
new, while the reverse is true of the latter. It 
would searcely be possible to destroy the worms 
in the soil by applying poisons without at the 
same time poisoning the roots of the plants grow- 
ing therein; consequently the best remedy would 
be to allow the land to lie idle for a year or two 
and top-dress it annually with salt and lime. 
Eight bushels of common salt and twenty of lime 
per acre would probably clear the land of wire- 
worms and improve it in fertility. In regard to 
your question about sorrel, we do not know of any- 
thing that you can apply that will kill this weed 
without injury to the grass. When sorrel becomes 
a pest in meadows and pastures, the best way to 
get rid of it is to break up and cultivate for a few 
years; then seed down again. 
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SWEEPSTAKES PREMIUM BUTTER. 


Messrs. McMahon & Chase who own a large 
modern creamery at Stowe, Vt., captured the 
sweepstakes premium over all creamery butter at 
the Vermont State Fair this year. In their report 
they state that their butter was brought to its beau- 
tiful shade by the use of THATCHER’s ORANGE But- 
tTER CoLok. Dairymen and creamerymen should 
be particular to have their butter colored just right, 
and as THATCHER’s CoLor i§ found in most prize 
packages they should procure this kind. It is sold 
everywhere, and is manufactured by 


THATCHER MANUFACTURING C0,, 
POTSDAM, N. Y. 





We Use Soap, 





DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to those 
whoclean house and wash clothes in the old-fashioned 
way—with soap. How can it be otherwise? You 
rub—rub—rub, and you ache—ache—ache. You 
spend hours inhaling the hot steam and odors which 
rise from the tub, impregnatcd with the filth of 
soiled clothing, and with all this you have not 
obtained the best results. 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can do a 
large wash. You do not have to rub yourself and 
your clothes to pieces, You do not have to inhale 
fetid steam, When finished, you are not too tired to 
see that your work is well and economically done, 
and that you have saved many hours of woman's 
hardest work, 

PYLE’S PEARLINE IS THE MODERN SOAP, 


Beware of imitations, 





ANTED—A farmer, American, Scotch or 

English preferred, an expert in stock, sheep and 
poultry; and with a wife skilled in the dairy, Address 
with note of a: ve, references, children and expected wages, 
in addition to house and perguisites, MR. J. BED- 
FORD, New York Hotel, i 













3 AS MILK. 
= The oil is so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnanC@e 
Remarkable as 2 
FLESH PR ODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
; while taking ite 
scoTT’s EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries tobe the 
FINEST and BEST preraration ofits classe 
~——FOR THE RELIEF OF— one 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERA 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN; and CHK CHRONIC COUGHS. 


rersais. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, 


by all Druggists. 



















Allcock’s Porous Plasters. 


The valuable curative properties of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
are due to the employment of the very highest medical and chemical skill. 
They are purely vegetable and in ingredients and method have never been 
equalled. Safe, quick, and effective in their action, they do not burn or blis- 
ter, but soothe and relieve while curing, and can be worn without causing 
pain or inconvenience. All other so-called Porous Plasters are worthless imi- 
tations, made to sell on the reputation of ALLCOCK’S 


ASK FOR ALLCOCK’S, 


and let no explanation or solicitation indnee you to accept a substitute. 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
PEERLESS DYES aiss's.tec™ 
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Sample and Descriptive Price List free Ly matl. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO,, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF . 
H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Fire-Proof 
Paints, Building Felt, Steam-Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, Asbestos Steam Packings, 
Gaskets, etc. Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, 
Washers, ete. 


re ae? ~ i \ ' \ 
81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. | ciapw's CUTAWAY HARROW 
s 

Supersedes the Plow. Beats the World. Ground made 
into a perfect seed bed. Has a Seeding Atachment for 
sowing all kinds of grain. Send for new circular with full 
particulars. 

HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 

Higganum, Ct. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

WAREHOUSES, 189-191 Water street, New York, and 
No. 38 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Walter’s Patent 
Cooper's Patent SHINGLES. 
Cooper's Broad Rib Roofing, 


Made from Tin and Steel Plate. For public and private 
buildings, barns and outhouses. Absolutely rain, storm and 
fire proof, easily applied, artistic in finish, without any ex- 
ceptions the BEST IN THE WORLD; catalogues free. 
Address NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING 
CO., 509 East 20th St., New York City. Mention this 
paper. 


nse all een: (Ve " CIDER: = 
| econdary 

Re a oe | c ‘ 
Scales of all Sizes. 5 Ton Wagon Scale sw ——- 


with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
360. For free Price Listof all kinds, address ee ee 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, PRESERVING POWDER. 


BINGHAZATON, N. ¥, It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
————_—__——— reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 


aa AND SEND 35c. for a sample, forwarded free; sufficient for 
~ MACIC LA TERNS io 40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 bbls., $1 50, ree 
— Boxes, Or. ceiver to pay charges, or st. 80 by mail, prepaid. Price 























For Sale and Wante¢ 
nettes, Photo. Outfits, Steam _ oe Electric lower in larger quantitie 
and Mechanical Nov aloguesFree W. ZINSSER & cO.. ‘197 William St., New York. 


HARBACH & CO., 809 Ficett St. PHILADA., PA. 
ws ASK YOUR ae LINEN, 
E STATIONER ; BOSTON BOND, 
FOR THE BUNKER HILL LINEN, 
FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
Ge If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
samples of these and other writing paners, represe nting more than 250 
oat Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, f:om 15 cents upward. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated), 


— ee ne ggg _ Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Bosten. 






































To Help the Farmers. 
What the Experiment Stations and Other In- 
stitutions are Doing for Agriculture. 
=_ 

Each of our thirty-eight States and the Territory 
of Dakota now receives 315,000 annually from the 
National Government tosupport an agricultural ex- 
periment station, under the law usually known as 
the Hatch act. The work of these and other agen- 
cies, including the National and State Departments 
of Agriculture, for the benefit of agriculture will 
be noted from time to time in this department. Our 
readers can also add to its interest and value by 
contributing suggestions regarding the work they 
may desire the stations to do. We may add that 
the bulletins, reports, etc., acknowledged in these 
columns will be sent free to all our readers who 
apply for them direct to the station or society pub- 
lishing them only when so stated. In all cases, 
however, the experiment station bulletins and re- 
ports will be sent free of charge to all residents of 
the State in which the station is located. A sec- 
tion of the national act provides for free circula- 
tion in the mails of these documents, to secure 
their distribution to the farmers whom the stations 
are designed to benefit. A written application to 
the station in your State will always secure its 
publications. 

Prof. Henry’s experiments on feeding for lean 
and fat, at the Wisconsin station, were simply ex- 
periments to see whether pigs would do better on 
milk than on water—and the milk beat the water. 


Prof. Roberts’s experiments on sheep at Cornell 
(N. Y.) University show that the feed was all right, 
but the feeder was all wrong. He gave twice as 
much corn as the lambs should have had, and they 
were soon surfeited and lost their appetite and 
refused to eat and of course did not thrive. 


Paris purple is another arsenical poison for in- 
sects that is coming into considerable use; it is a 
refuse product from the manufacture of aniline 
dyes. According to the Vermont experiment sta- 
tion (Bulletin 12) it contains 33% per cent of 
arsenic, while pure Paris green contains 57 per 
eent and London purple 46% per cent. 

“Insect Life” is the title of a monthly bulletin 
now published regularly by the division of ento- 
mology of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, for free distribution to all 
applicants. It is edited by Prof. C. V. Riley and 
his assistants, and is devoted to the economy and 
life habits of insects, especially in their relations 
to agriculture. 


The use of sulphate of copper in arresting the 
mildew on tomato vines has been so successful in 
France that it is now generally employed in the 
district where this crop is grown for market. The 
same mixture, which is made of one hundred parts 
of water, six parts of suiphate of copper and six 
parts of lime, is used in the same country to arrest 
the blight or mildew on potatoes. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has employed a 
similar mixture this year against the potato dis- 
ease with promising results. 

Good grass-fed steers will dress about fifty per 
cent of their live weight on the average, while well 
fed hogs will dress about three-fourths of their 
live weight if the head and feet are left on the 
eareass. This is the average of quite a large num- 
ber of weighings at the Texas experiment station. 
The exact figures were: Grass fed steers, 4814 per 
cent, and hogs 73142 per cent. A number of tests at 
the same station with cooked and uncooked food 
for cows and hogs added further evidence to the 
now generally demonstrated conclusion that cook- 
ing food for farm stock does not pay, as a rule. 

Dr. F. S. Billings, in his second report from the 
patho-biological laboratory of the University of 
Nebraska, seems to demonstrate that inoculation 
is a positive protection against swine plague. He 
adds in conclusion, however: ‘“ No general use of 
this measure can be resorted to until it has been 
shown that immunity can be produced by inocu- 
lating with the pure chemical products of the 
bacteria.” He gives Dr. H. J. Detmers the credit 
of the discovery of the microbe of this disease, 
and criticises the work of Dr. D. E. Salmon as 
practically erroneous from beginning toend. Dr. 
Billings is an authority, but permits angry and 
unseeming reflections upon his contemporaries to 
mar his work. 

The sources of error in experiments with crops 
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grown on small plats are such that Dr. Sturtevant 
was led some time since to denounce the whole 
system of plat experimentation. Prof. McBride 
points out in Bulletin 1 from the South Carolina 
station that, *‘with scrupulous care and minute 
attention to every detail, the employment of dupli- 
eate plats can be made to give valuable results, 
provided it is continued through a series of years 
in order to determine the amount of error incident 
to it.” Where it is possible, plats from one-fourth 
to one-half an acre give results far less subject to 
error, Fewer tesis and larger plats would doubt- 
less be more satisfactory to both the experimenter 
and the farmer. 

The First Controller of the United States Treas- 
ury writes to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
reply to our inquiries: “The appropriation for 
agricultural experiment stations is made for the 
fiscal year, which commences on the Ist day of 
July of each year, and terminates on the 30th of 
June of the next calendar year. The payment to 
the stations which was made on the ist of July, 
1888, was for the preceding quarter, which ended 
the day before: the payment made on the 1st of 
October, 1888, was for the preceding quarter, and 
soon. In reply to others, I have written that they 
ean anticipate the payment that is made on the 
Ist day of July, so that it may be consumed by 
contracts, ete., made up to and including the 30th 
day of June.” 

Director Speer attempts to show (lowa Bulletin 2) 
by the results of this year’s measurements that 
the entire height of corn stalks and the height from 
the ground to the corn ear, as well as the number 
of blades on each stalk, are trustworthy indica- 
tions as to whether the varieties are early or not. 
“It is very evident that by following the rules by 
which skillful breeders of domestic animals are 
guided, it will be possible to produce varieties of 
corn that will be worth forty per cent more to our 
farmers than the kinds now planted.” Not one of 
the forty kinds of dent corn he planted was a dis- 
tinct variety, and he concludes that Livingston’s 
Leaming corn, although far from being a distinct 
variety, has the greatest number of desirable 
characteristics for lowa farmers, and that Riley’s 
yellow dent stands second. 

The first annual report of a new experiment 
station should not be criticised too harshly. The 
report from the Vermont station for 1887 indicates 
considerable hard work since the State appro- 
priated $7,000 in November, 1886, for the establish- 
ment of the institution. Of this appropriation 
$2,500 were invested in a farm, $1,500 in repairs, 
$1,200 in apparatus and chemicals, about $1,200 in 
labor and salaries, and $200 in field experiments on 
outside farms, in addition to other minor expenses, 
up to Mareh 1, 1888, when this report closes. 
Organization and fertilizer inspection have occu- 
pied much of the time of the limited force em- 
ployed, although much more is expected under the 
Hatch act. Fertilizer analyses and tables showing 
the composition of manurial and fodder 
stances, with directions for applying them to 
practical farming, occupy most of the pages. This 
compilation will be instructive to intelligent 
farmers, and cannot be too often published. 
Numerous original analyses of Vermont fodders are 
given. Field experiments to test raw vs. dissolved 
phosphates, also fodder plants, have been inaugu- 
rated in all parts of the State. The test of the 
availability of bone meal when fed to milch cows 
will be apt to seriously mislead. 





sub- 


The Wisconsin station is proving popular among 
practical farmers. The secret of this is seen in its 
fifth annual report, which deals concisely and 
clearly with subjects of vital interest, while at the 
same time showing evidences of much scientific 
work. So great is the demand for this report that 
18,000 copies do not supply it. The station devotes 
most of its energies to the important questions of 
feeding cattle and hogs. A repeated pig-feeding 
experiment indicates the truth of the main fact 
brought out in similar tests of wide notoriety 
announced in the fourth report, that corn meal 
alone, while an excellent feed for hogs, needs to 
have fed with it articles rich in ash and nitrogen, 
in order to produce the most healthy growth at the 
least cost. The feeding of ensilage has been ear- 
ried to an elaborate extent ina practical way, and 
a large number of analyses made of siloed corn 
and dried fodder. In this and other respects 
large amount of original chemical work has been 
done, including Short’s new method for determin- 
ing fat in milk—which last was contained in a re- 
cent bulletin and reviewed in the AMERICAN 
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AGRICULTURIST for August. The station workers 
are: Director, Prof. W. A. Henry; chief chemist 
c im a " > 
5. M. Babcock; assistant chemists, F. G. Short and 
FB. W. A. Woll; physicist, F. H. King; farm superin- 
tendent, Leslie H. Adams. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Under this heading wilt be acknowledged all the publica. 
tions sent to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Srom Experi- 
ment Stations, Agricultural Colleges, State Departments of 
Agriculture, State Agricultural or Horticultural Societies and 
similar organizations, the officers of which are invited to as- 
sist us in makiig the record complete. 

ALABAMA—Experiment station at Auburn, Bulletin 
2, 14 pp., tests of strawberries, raspberries and tomatoes; 
B.5,4 pp., eifect of fertilizers upou sweet potatoes. This 
station began a new series of bulletins in July, No.1, of 32 
pp., detailing the work proposed, tests with various fruits 
and vegetables, state chemist’s report of fertilizer an- 
alyses, ete., and the state botanist’s report. 

ARKANSAS—Experiment station at Fayetteville, Bul. 
1,4 pp., experiments on corn and cotton in Drew county; 
B. 2, 12 pp., swine plague and Tewas fever; B. 3, 6 pp., 
the peach borer and codlin moth; B. 4, 12 pp., fertilizer 
analyses; B.5, 16 pp., dehorning; B.6, 8 pp., tests with 
wheat. 

CALIFORNIA—Experiment station at Berkeley, Bul. 78, 
4 pp., establishment of outlying stations; b. 79, 4 pp., 
experiments on the cause and avoidance of injury to foli- 
age in the hydrocyanicjgas treatment of trees; b. 80, 4 pp., 

yrogress of experiment station work; advance sheets 
rom annual report for 1888, 48 pp., July, report on meth- 
ods of fermentation and related subjects. 

COLORADO—Ninth annual register ofthe State Agricult- 
ural College at Fort Collins, for 1887-88, 62 pp. Horti- 
culture and irrigation, 138 pp., 25 illustrations; A. E. 
Gibson, Greeley, 50 cents. Experiment station at Fort 
Collins, B. 4, 26 pp., potatoes and tobacco. 

CONNECTICUT—Storrs school agricultural experiment 
statiou at Mansfield, Bul. 1, 16 pp., plan of work; also a 
20 pp. painphiet of instructions to farmers conducting 
field experiments with feriilizers. Annual report of the 
Connecticut experiment station at New Haven for 1887, 
188 pp., including account of fine versus coarse agrostis, 
5 pp.; ditto, B. 94, 8 pp., trade values in commercial 
fertilizers; B. 95,18 pp., home-mixed fertilizers; B. 96, 
composition of patent or compound foods. 

DAKOTA—Experiment station, at Brookings, Bul. 3, 10 
pp., arbor day and trees to plant; B. 4. 16 pp., experi- 
mental orchard, grasses and clovers, small grains, pota- 
toes. 

FLORIDA—Experiment station at Lake City, Bul. 1, 24 
pp., and B. 2, 46 an treating of grasses, garden, 
veterinary, entomological, botanical and chemical work 
under way or in prospect. 

GEORGIA—Crop report for June, 32 pp., and July, 20 
pp., showing the acreage and condition of growing crops; 
August, 30 pp., final report of inspections, analyses and 
Statistics of commercial fertilizers for the season of 1887- 
88; September cotton report. These reports also contain 
translations of Villies lectures. 

ILLINOIS—kxperiment station at Champaign, Bul. 1, 14 
pp., organization, relations, and plan of work of station; B. 
2,22 pp., silos and ensilage. 

INDIANA—Experiment station at LaFayette, Bul. 1, 
(No. 13 of the university), 16 pp., report on new organi- 
zation; B. 14 of the university, 20 pp., experiments wiih 
oats and corn; B. 16, 12 pp., experiments with wheat crop 
rotations. 

low A—Experiment station at Ames, May, 14 pp., organ- 
ization and plans, work in hybridizing plants; B. 2, 44 
pp., corn tassels, proposed chemical work, grasses and 
other forage plants, chinch bug remedies, arsenic experi- 
ments, promising new cherries. 

KansaS—Report Siate Board of Agriculture for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1888, 166 pp., including report 
on silos and ensilage, 22 pp., articles on the chinch bug, 
salt, influence of climate and climatic change upon the 
cattle industry of the plains. Crop and weather Bul. May, 
16 pp., including list of fairs; same for June, 18 pp., and 
July, 20 pp. Experiment station at Manhattan, Bul. 1, 8. 
pp., announcement; B. 2, 14 pp., experience with culti- 
vated grasses and clovers; B. 3, 14 pp., the apple-twig 
borer, and a new apple insect. 

KENTUCKY—Experiment station, at Lexington, Bul. 13, 
8 pp., on fertilizers; B. 14, 22 pp., analyses of commercial 
fertilizers; B. 15,16 pp., experinents with fourteen kinds. 
of wheat. 

LOUISIANA—Proceedings of second session State Agri- 
cultural Society, 78 pp.; Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion, proceedings of monthly meetings, covering diffusion 
experiments at Magnolia, value of bagasse as a fertilizer, 
diffusion of bagasse, utility of the Yaryan apparatus, and 
the use of fertilizers oncanue. Monthly report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, showing areas planted, condition 
and yield of crops. Experiment station at Baton Rouge, 
Bul. 12, 14 pp., sorghum; B. 18, 22 pp., cotton and its 
products; B. 14, 80 pp., sugar cane; B. 15, 10 pp., rice. 

MAINE—Report Board of Agriculture for 1887, 250 pp., 
appendix contains annual report State Pomological So- 
ciety, 166 pp., one illustration. Experiment station, B. 
22,8 pp., organization and work of; B. 23, 16 pp., fertili- 
zer analyses. 

MARYLAND—Experiment station at Agricultural College 
post-oftice, Bul. 1,18 pp., history, organization and work. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Report Board of Agriculture for 
1887, 802 pp., including fifth annual —— State Experi- 
ment Siation, at Amherst, 254 pp., 46 illustrations, which 
last is also published separately, and includes temperature: 
and rainfall statistics from 1836 to 1887. Tweunty-fifth 
aunual report Massachusetts Agricultural College, 145 
»p., including appendix of 23 pp., and the orthoptera of 
New England, 51 pp., 23. illustrations. Paper, Agricul- 
tural Education, by President H. H. Goodell, of Amherst. 
State Experiment Station at Amherst, Bul. 28,,12 pp., 
analyses of fertilizers; B. 29, 12 pp., fodder and root 
analyses; B. 30, 16 pp., notes on feeding experiments 
with pigs. Also monthly reports of analyses of commer- 
cial fertilizers, in May, June, July, and August. Hatch 
Experiment Station at Amherst, B. 1, 16 pp., « uly, on the 
grain Aphodius, sumach beetle illustrated, bud moth, a 
substitute for hot-bed sash, protecting peach buds from 
cold and trees from mice, girdling the — and grape; 
ditto, B. 2,36 pp., October, description and treatment for 
grapevine leaf hoppers and ants, proper use of poison in- 
secticides, report on new and standard fruits, effect of 
fertilizing on date of ripening fruits, liquid manure (Flora 
vita) for house plants; sulphur as an insecticide. Transac- 
tions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 1887, 
435 pp. Publications of both stations free to all. 


(arr Further acknowledgments in future numbers. 
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Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers. 
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every essential to an accurate time- 
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ments patented bythe Company. Th 
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world. Jeweled with genuine rubies 
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Main Office in Company’s Own Building, 
go4 Walnut St., PHILADA., PA. 
One Square South of Post Office. 
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simplicity, dura- 
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Min Supplies of every_de- 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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14-Karat Gold 


¢ Filled GHAIN 


isguaranteed to wear! on receipt of price. 
20 Years, and is 334%| REFERENCES: Any 
14-Karat Solid Gold | Commercial Age: EITHER IRON 

or WOOD. 


Eee Gs Ue EvS EA ror Sale Gres 

and buy the BEST. _ =f n pce iNs B n EARTH 
FULL PARTICULARS in CATALOGUE. FREE } 

DEDERICK’S HAY, PRESSES. SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO., 





against magnetism. 
any watch. Sent by mail 





































1, the customer GFIELD, OHIO. EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO.,ITHACA,N.Y. 
seeping the one 
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LIGHTNING WELL-SINKINO 5 » . 
OHMACHING MAKERS." Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery, 
on trial. Bo) feet has been sunk in 8 Workers of Wood or Metal, 
\\ hours. Instructions for beginners. An without steam power, by using outfits of these 

\ Encyclopdia of 300 Engravings of well Machines, can bid lower, and save 

id prospectors’ tools. pumps, more money from their jobs, than 
wind and steam engines. A trea- by any other means for doing their 
gas and o1l. Book work. Also for INDUSTRIAL 
free, mailing charges SCHOOLS or Home TRAINING, 





MARK YOUR TOOLS WITHA STEEL he American cal ieuemmenseaenanie bales ae 
; S cai journeyman’s trade before they 
" WellWorks. “go for themselves.” Send for Cata- 


STAMP. OR BURNING BRAND. 
PRICE -Li$T FRE E.u.B.RONEY. LYNN:MASS. 


AURORA, ILLS., logue. W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
U.S. A. CU. No 65 Raby St., Rockford, Ill. 
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Freights to New York and Liverpool. —The 
following comparison of the freight charges for this 
year are very instructive and suggestive: 

New York to 

Liverpool. 





Chicago to New 
for 





Jan. 1. Aug. 1. | Jan. 1. 
Wheat, per bu...... 1 .17 15 $ .95 
Corn, per bu........ 15 -14 05 be 
Flour, per bbl. . 7 49 42 .36 
Butter, pe r 2,240 ‘Ibs: 14.8 11.20 6.00 4.80 
Cheese, per 2,240 Ibs.) 11. 20 11.20 480 | 4.380 
Lard, per 2.240 lbs..] 7.39 | 4.03 420 | 2.40 
Bacon, per 2,240 Ibs..} 7-39 4.03 4.20 | 2.40 
Ham, per 2.240 Ibs..] 7.39 4.03 4.20 | 3.00 
Beef, ry per tierce | 
of 336 lus....... 1.10 60 72 | 48 
Pork, ool. per bbl. .66 36 48 | 36 











This Threshing- aailiee receivel the highest awa of any 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Cold Medals given 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
from all others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“ Annleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanic s.”? Catalogue sent free. 


Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y 
Also straw-preserving Rye-threshers, Clover- 
hullers, Fodder-cutters, Feed-Mills, Fanning- 
mills and Saw- machine s; all of the best in mar- 
et. The Fearless Horse-powers are the most 
economical and best Powers built for the cutting 
of Ensilage, and for general farm or plantation 


THE BEST FERTILIZER 
{I &30 PER TON. 
TREES, PLANTS, ETC. 


Sample bag (100 Ibs) £2.00. 

BROS., Office 28 N. Del. Av , Phila., 
NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

ORCHIDS, Etc. 

A Large Collection of Hot-House and_Green- 
house Plants Carefully Grown at Low Rates. 
Orchids—a very extensive stock—East Indian, Mexican, 

Central, South American, etc. 

Roses, Ciematis and Dutch bulbs. 
from leading growers in Holland. 
Fruit and ornamental} trecs, etc. 


t " 
ei JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


319 VINES, PLANTS, ETC. 


Apple, Pear, Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
li: ooseberries, &c, Send for Catalogue 
J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


CRES. 13 CREEWHOUSES. 


TREES 180 PLANTS 


We offer for the Fall trade 2 large and fine stock 
of wor, dooexs tion of FRUIT and Senay 
4 Fr > % Shrubs, (whey Vi ines, S MAL 
RUT Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree See de 
lings and i Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
logue, Fall of 1888, mailed 
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Large importations 


Catalogues on applica- 





VARIETIES OF 


FRUIT TREES, 






free, Established 18, 


BLOOMINGTON PHENIX)NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & (0. Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


1838 POMONA NURSERIES 1888 


Parry,Lidaand Bomba Strawberries, MarI- 
boro and Golden Queen Raspberries, Wil- 
son Jr., Erie and Minnewaski Blackberries, 
Niagara, Empire State and Mvuore’s Early 
Grapes, Lawson, Kieffer and LeConte 
Pears, Wonderful and Globe Peach,Spauld- 
ing and Japan Plums, Delaware Winter 
and Red Cider Apples. All the worthy 
old and eomising new varieties. Cata- 
ARRY, Parry, N. J. 


L NEW FRUITS | | Globe, Fords’s Late, 
WONDERFU White and John 
Haas Peach; Jessie. Mammoth and Itasca Strawberries; 
all kinds of Fruit Trees and best Small Fruits at Fair 
View Nurseries, Estab, 1835. Oldest in the State. Cat. and 
price-list free. Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
a 








alogue free. 
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BLANKETS. | 
AMES MCGREERY & CO 


Are offering their celebrated brands of 
| Fine California Blankets: “Silverado,” 
“Santa Rita,” and “San Benito,” at the 
following prices: 


10-4 11-4 12-4 13- 4 14-4 


Silverado ..... 9.50 6.75 8.00 9.50 10, 75 
Santa Rita .... 6.00 7.25 8.50 10.00 11,25 
San Benito... . 6.75 8.25 9.75 11.25 12,75 

These goods have been controlled by us 
for many years, and are recommended for 
their beauty and durability. 

Also, full lines of Eastern Blankets 
ranging in price from $1.50 per pair up. 
ward. 

A fine assortment of Fancy Colored 
Blankets, and a great variety of French 
Flannels in exclusive and novel designs 
for Ladies’ House Robes. 


AMES MeGREERY & GO, 


Broadway and 1ith St. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL--COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 



















As "OMA 
Estey Organ Co. 
RATTLEBORO VT. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, , 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities; Buy and Sell 
Bills of Exchange; Issue Commercial and Travellers’ 
Credits available in any part of the world; Make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money between this Country and Europe. 
Liverpool. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London. 
United States Government Financial Agents in England. 








IF YOU LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 


You want books on hunting, live stock, farming, also 
guns, rifles and amateur photo outfits. We will quote you 
low prices if you will assist us in disposing of goods in 
your section. Agents wanted in our new school text 
book. ‘“Payne’s business letter writer.” Send 50 cts. 
for a copy or 10 cts for complete catalogue. 
F.H. CARPENTER, BOX 2988, 
Boston, Mass. 











REEC 
Te TUNNEST Wigs 


LINNGHT CAPSS SyiiTo TCH 
BoA ALLUP To Bia wise | 
A MScHicE | 
“BroenGax| of 











HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA OR CHICACO. 








for Local and Traveling Agents. We can give you a good 
paying situation at once. Address for terms, E. B. 
ichardson & Co., Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y. 


TREES AND TREE-PLANTINC. 
By GEN. JAMES S. BRISBIN. U.S. A. 
With Portrait. 1: 2mo, Cloth, #1 50. 





Thereis scarcely a farme ror villager in America who 
would not put money into his poc ket by -eading this book 
and acting according to its suggestions. —{N. Y. Herald. 

The author is on authority on the subject under considera- 
tion, and the volume is re srlete with valuable and interesting 
information. —{Observer, N. Y. 

Ought to be read by ererubody with ground enough to 
plant a tree.—{Philadelphia Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in 
stamps for apostge. 





THE WORLD IS FULL OF “SMART - ALECKS,” 


yho fool themselves with ease. They know too much 
‘pon’ T JOIN THAT ARMY. What about knives? Take 
the knife shown here now. If blades were hoop iron, 
50 cents would be cheap forit. But blades are 


of the highest quality razor steel. Every 
blade is file-tested and 









0 


CENTS. 


KNOWN to be good 
before sending out. It 
is cheap for a sil- 
ver dollar, but our 
price _ 5 post- 
paid; i A dead 





, man Pode’ to che te , 
Boy’s 2 bli ide. 





8 in. shears.75¢; 
razor steel paring knife, 
25c, all post-paid. 
"Gent's elegant 3-bl: ade. 1: 
0. 


ELEGANT KNIVE 3-blade, $1; Lady’s choice 2-blade, 50c; 4 
once for our free illustrated 64-page list; also “‘ How to Use a Razor.” MAHER & GROSH, 4th Street, Toledo, 


n.,50¢; 


strong 


for holidays. Send at 


No present is = solong or more useful. 


Boys’ 2-blade, handsome and strong. 








| Ohio. 
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A “Speculative Syndicate.” 
Charles S. Denham, Middlesex Co., Mass., writes: 
“‘T learn that several people in this vicinity have 
been victimized into sending money to W. H. In- 


gham & Co., No. 38 Broadway, N. Y. The firm has 
sent circulars through the mail advertising what 
they called a ‘Speculative Syndicate,’ doing busi- 
ness on the capital of the syndicate and taking a 
per cent for the trouble. But they evidently took 
the whole, except what was returned in the shape 
of dividends.” The rise and fall of the house of 
W. H. Ingham & Co. ought to convey a lesson to 
those who are eager to bite at a gilded bait. The 
office was opened in April, 1887, at No. 40 Broadway, 
and the ‘Speculative Syndicate” was extensively 
advertised. The capital stock was to be $35,000, 
the shares to cost but $10 each. The managers 
were to retain thirty per cent commission, and the 
balance of profits were to be distributed among 
the shareholders. At the end of the first month a 
dividend of fifty-two per cent was declared and 
the checks for it sent to the investors. This pro- 
duced the desired effect, and $10 contributions 
poured in upon the firm. Agents were engaged all 
through the country and promised $1 commission 
on every share of stock they sold. From May, 
1887, until September of this year glowing monthly 
statements were issued, and dividends ranging 
from 15 to 56 per cent a month. These profits were 
of course imaginary, and the few dividends actu- 
ally paid came out of the money of the dupes. 
Yet they soothed the patrons with the assurance 
that the immense profits of the syndicate came 
from its large capital wliich gave it the control of 
the market. The absurdity of this is evident in 
view of the millions controlled by the great oper- 
ators. At the end of the first year, W. H. Ingham 
& Co. removed to No. 38 Broadway and their busi- 
ness had inereased so largely that a corps of young 
women were employed to mail circulars. An im- 
mense mail was delivered every day, a large num- 
ber of the letters containing money. But on the 
29th of September the firm mailed a card to its 
victims announcing that it had suspended with the 
Joss of the syndicate’s entire capical. Comment is 
needless. 
-_ 


Sawdust Swindlers Still at Work. 

It would seem almost incredible that the fellows 
who advertise counterfeit money should still pur- 
sue their nefarious work after the active hunt for 
them which has been long kept up by the officers 
of the law. They have been pretty well cleared 
out of New York, thanks in a large measure to our 
subscribers who have promptly sent us the cireu- 
lars received by them; but have transferred their 
operations to Jersey City, Newark and Hoboken, 
N. J. The following subscribers have lately for- 
warded to us “sawdust” circulars which they had 
received: J. W. Botsford, Indiana; Orin Libby, 
Massachusetts; J. T. Crenshaw, Arkansas; W. H. 
Idol, Guilford Co., N. C., and a subseriber in Port- 
land, Ore., who neglected to give his name. If all 
who receive the circulars of these swindlers would 
endeavor to expose them, their “ business” would 
quickly cease. 

= 
Progressive Contributions. 

Awhile ago some person of a mathematical turn 
conceived the idea of a back-action system of con- 
tribution, which was expected to increase by a sort 
of geometrical progression. A letter containing 
an appeal for a small contribution (ten cents or so) 
was sent to two persons. Each receiver was re- 
quested to return the letter with the money; make 
two copies of it and send to others likely to re- 
spond. A very brief computation will show what 
a sum such a scheme would produce if carried 
even ten removes; yet its very magnitude seems 
to have operated to block its success. Rev. John 





| 
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E. Dodge, of Woreester Co., Mass., forwards one of 
these letters with these sensible remarks: “A 
little figuring will show that already a great many 
thousand dollars may have been received, and 
where is ittostop? As Icompute it the returns, 
provided all have complied, are nearly $200,000 
already.” M. E. Gardner, Suffolk Co., N. Y., for- 
wards a similar letter, and adds: “It looks fair 
enough, but any one who will consider can see 
that the returns asked for will be a great deal 
more than enough to ac@omplish the ostensible 
object, as the twentieth removes at six cents each 
would bring in $31,457.28, which is but little more 
than half the total.” So far as heard from these 
plausible schemes have defeated themselves, be- 
sause many others, like our correspondents, have 
seen through them. 
> 

The Jewelry and Your Money Back. 

A sharper in Orange Co., N. Y., has been playing 
a game so old that it was revived with impu- 
nity. It is as follows: Securing the best turn- 
out to be had at a livery stable, the fellow drove 
to the public square or a conspicuous street corner 
and halted. Then standing up in the carriage he 
displayed an assortment of ‘Australian gold 
jewelry,” which he offered at low prices, the pur- 
chaser to keep the jewelry and also have his money 
back. After an active trade in gaudy sleeve- 
buttons and similar articles at twenty-five cents 
each, the purchase money was all returned to the 
buyer. Then higher prices prevailed and chains 
at two dollars were eagerly taken, the purchasers, 
as before, receiving back their money and keeping 
the “goods.” Then the sharper drives to another 
corner and reopens trade, saying nothing about 
refunding the money. But the eager crowd, which 
has followed him, fail to notice the omission and 
rush to buy watches at twenty to fifty dollars. 
Suddenly the fellow announces the sale closed 
and drives rapidly to the railway station and 
departs on the first train. There is no law that 
ean reach him, for he has made no actual 
misrepresentations. Those who are left with 
worthless watches in exchange for good money 
have only their own greed to thank. 

ee 
Buying “Cheap” Groceries. 


Dr. F. A. Harne, Northampton Co., Pa., writes 
that his section of the country has recently been 
visited by several agents of a so-called ‘ Grocery 
Company” who obtained numerous orders for 
goods on the representation that they would be 
furnished at wholesale prices. Large numbers of 
orders were obtained, the goods to be paid for on 
delivery; but after they were paid for and tried 
nearly every article proved to be of a quality 
greatly inferior to the samples shown by the glib- 
tongued agents. In fact, local grocers were selling 
better goods for half the prices paid. Articles 
which were of good quality fell far short in 
weight. Some of the defrauded and indignant 
customers attempted to return the defective arti- 
eles to the local agent, but he had left and there 
was no resource but to pocket their losses or seek 
redress of an irresponsible “ grocery company ” in 
asmall town in another State. The obvious moral 
of this is that it is generally advisable to buy 
family supplies of local dealers who have reputa- 


tions to maintain. 
> 


A Righteous Verdict. 

A New York paper, the Analyst, is doing good 
work in exposing adulterated drugs. It was sued 
for libel for showing up the true character of a 
nerve food. The verdict, as usual in such cases, 
was in favor of the newspaper. 

—————_e-______ 
Catalogues Acknowledged. 


aoa 
FROM SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 

P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga.: Illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue of fruit, ornamental trees, hardy ever- 
greens and roses, This is the most complete collection of 
plants and trees to be found in the Southern States, and is 
especially adapted for planting in the South. 

JOSEPH BRECK & Sons, Boston, Mass.: 
Holland bulbs, lilies, and greenhouse plants. 

A. B. CLEVELAND Co., New York. Special list of 
garden seeds of the growth of 1888. 

JOuUN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y.: Handsomely 
gotten-up, illustrated descriptive catalogue of Dutch 
bulbs, hardy, perennial plants, also small fruits, ete., gor 
geously colored cover. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa.: Wholesale list of 
seeds, bulbs and plants. A very complete list giving illus- 
trations of the most desirable kinds. 


Catalogue of 








ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. ¥.: Descriptive 
catalogue of strawberries, comprising all the best old and 
new varieties. 

JOSEPH D. FiITTs, Providence, R. IL.: 
small fruit plants; strawberries a specialty. 

H. HALLOCK & Sons, Queens, N. Y.: Floral Annual for 
the fall season, being a large catalogue, profusely and 
richly illustrated, of Holland bulbs, lilies, chry santhe- 
nums, greenhouse plants, ete. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of bulbs, plants and seeds for fall 
planting; all the best old and new varieties of Dutch 
bulbs, lilies and plants for home decoration; also seeds for 
fall sowing, ete.; one of the most elegantly gotten-up 
catalogues of the season. 

GEORGE 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y.: Wholesale cata- 
logue of American grapevines, small fruit plants, ete.; 
head-quarters for Fay’s prolifie currant. 

J.T. LOVETT Co., Little Silver, N. J.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of trees and plants; one of the 
choicest and most reliable collections found anywhere 
The “Wonderful” and “ Lovett’s White ” peach special: 
ties. 

JOHN R. & A. MURDOCK, Pittsburg, Pa.: Catalogue of 
fruit trees, plants and small fruits, lilies, cut flowers, Hol 
land bulbs, ete. <A select list of choice varieties; new 
cherries a specialty. 

MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE SEED COMPANY, Chicago, IIL: 
Descriptive catalogue of fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
plants, etec.; a very large and well selected list. 

D. S. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del.: Descriptive cata- 
logue of fruit trees, shrubs and small fruits, 

T. V. MUNSON, Denison, Texas: Catalogue of fruit trees, 
small fruits, grapevines and shrubs especially adapted for 
the Southwestern States. 

W. W. RAWSON & Co., Boston, Mass.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of bulbs, hardy perennial plants, 
etc.; a very complete and select list of the best varieties. 

HIRAM SIBLEY & Co., Rochester, N. Y.:° Preliminary 
trade price'list of field and garden seeds. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & Co., New York: Descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of hyacinths, tulips and other 
Holland bulbs; also seeds for fall sowing, accompanied 
with practical instructions for cultivation. 

WEBB & SONS, Wordsley, Stourbridge, England: A 
large, elegant and attractive catalogue of bulbs and plants; 
select collections a specialty. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


HELON E. Buck & Co., Lancaster, Mass.: 
Plymouth Rocks, and Silver-laced Wyandottes; 
fine illustrations. 

D. H. BURRELL & CO., Little Falls, N. ¥.: Complete 
descriptive and copiously illustrated catalogue of cheese, 
buiter and condensed milk making machinery, and every 
kind of apparatus for dairying. This is not merely an 
enumeration of implements, but a valuable treatise on 
plans and specifications for the erection of cheese facto- 
ries, creameries and cold storage houses, giving many in- 
structions and directions of value to every dairyman. 

THE G. H. BUSHNELL Co., Thompsonville, Ct.: Tllus- 
trated catalogue of Bushnell’s celebrated patent improved 
cider and wine presses, 

CHILDS & JONES, Utica, N. Y.: Card circular of creamery 
and refrigerator, stating its value and many advantages. 

A. H. DuFF, Creighton, Ohio: Catalogue of high-class 
poultry and bees. Fine illustrations of prize Wyandottes 
and White-Crested Black Polish. 

THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Illustrated catalogue of the De Laval Cream Separator 
and other improved dairy implements. 

GOULDS & AUSTIN, Chicago, Ill.: An elegantly gotten- 
up pamphlet, describing and illustrating their well-making 
machinery. This is the most complete catalogue on 
machinery per aining to wells that has ever come to our 
notice. Any one contemplating the construction of a well 
of whatever dimension will find it to his advantage to 
send for this catalogue. 

HAVANA PRESS DRILL COMPANY, Havana, IIll.: De- 
seriptive and illustrated circular of the famous drills man- 
ufactured by the company. 

F. Ap. RICHTER & Co., New York: Descriptive and 
richly illustsated catalogue with many colored plates of 
the Anchor Stone Building Boxes. These blocks are in 
every respect superior to the old style of wooden boxes, 
which they are rapidly superceding. 

SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sandwich, 
lll.: Iustrated and descriptive catalogue of feed-grind- 
ers, corn-shellers, horse-powers and various other farm 
machinery. 

SMALLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Manitowoc, 
Wis.: ‘ Why it pays,” a descriptive, copiously illustrated 
catalogue on ensilage machinery, with a treatise on ensi- 
lage making. 

A. W. STEVENS & Son, Auburn, N. Y.: Descriptive 
and richly illustrated catalogue on threshing machinery 
and farm implements in general; the new spring-tooth 
harrow aspecialty. This is an all-steel arched frame har- 
row, and claimed to have the lightest draft of any harrow 
made. 

WALTER A. Woop MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE 
COMPANY, Hoosick Falls, N. Y.: Beautifully illustrated 
ecards, showing the various famous mowing machines, 
reapers, ete., manufactured by this company. 

WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue of the various hay 
and straw presses manufactured by this company, giving 
special descriptions of their new and improved machines. 
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Although circumstances over which no one could 
have had control have made E. 8. Carman, editor 
of the Rural New Yorker, lose his wager, he has 
proved that by his trench system enormous quan- 
tities of potatoes can be raised; also that his seed- 
ling No. 2is an enormous yielder. Last year Mr. 
Carman offered to pay $50 if he failed to raise on his 
grounds at River Edge, N. J., at the rate of over 
seven hundred bushels of potatoes per acre, what- 
ever the season might be, if any one would pay the 
same amount in case of his success, the money in 
either case to be donated to some charitable pur- 
pose. This challenge was accepted by Wilmer 
Atkinson, editor of the Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia. Thetrenches were dug, as soon as the soil 
could be worked, about eight inches deep and 
about one foot wide, and three feet apart, meas- 
uring from the middle of each trench. Owing to 
the lateness of the season, the potatoes were not 
planted until April 20th. The seed potatoes on 
April 9th were spread out singly ina warm room. 
Strong, warty shoots pushed in a few days, for the 
most part at the seed end. The eyes of the other 
portions pushed culy slightly. The potatoes were 
eut in size according to the number of eyes, the 
object being to have at least three strong eyes to a 
piece. At the rate of eight hundred and eighty 
pounds of Mapes’s potato fertilizer was sown in 
the bottom of the trenches, and incorporated with 
the bottom soil with a Hexamer pronged hoe. Two 
inches of soil were raked upon the fertilizer 
and the seed-pieces were then placed precisely 
one foot apart. These were covered slightly with 
soil and sulphur at the rate of four hundred pounds 
per acre and an additional dressing of the same 
fertilizer, at the rate of eight hundred and eighty 
pounds per acre (making in all one thousand, seven 
hundred and sixty pounds), was sown. The 
trenches were then filled level with the adjacent 
soil. The application of sulphur was made to re- 
pel the wire-worms which infest this soil. Five 
rows each thirty-three feet long were planted in 
this manner. The soil on the plat is a rich medium 
loam on which potatoes have been raised for 
twelve consecutive years. Only shallow, level cul- 
tivation was given. 

On September 28th the potatoes were dug in the 
presence of the committee appointed to determine 
the yield, and many other well-known agricultur- 
ists. The potatoes planted were the R. N. Y. seed- 
lings Nos. 2, 3, and 4, all of which haye in former 
years proved to be enormously productive. Un- 
fortunately three rows were attacked and entirely 
destroyed by the cucumber flea beetle, against 
which the various insecticides used proved power- 
less, so that only two rows completed their growth. 
One of them, R. N. Y. No. 4, yielded at the rate of 
six hundred and eighty-three bushels per acre, 
and the other, R. N. Y. No. 2, at a rate of one thou- 
sand and seventy-six bushels per acre. The yield 
of the entire plat was at the rate of five hundred 
and eighty-three bushels per acre, thus making 
Mr. Carman lose his bet, but not his trust in the 
trench system. In fact, all those present at the 
digging became easily convineed that had it not 
for the mischievous flea beetle, or had the 
2, the yield 


been 
entire plat been planted with No. 
would have exceeded the rate of seven hundred 
bushels per acre. We are pleased to learn that Mr. 
Carman is already making preparations for an- 
other and more extensive trial next year, for the 
success of which he has our heartiest wishes. 


—_ oa 


The Wine Industry in France. 


The French vintage will this year be even smaller 
han last. The: vintage of 1887 was only 635,000,000 
gallons, or more than 260,000,000 gallons below the 
average for the previous ten years. The prices 
at which the new wine was sold were from 
thirty to fifty per cent below the market of 18x6. 
This was caused by the imports of wine in 1887 
being nearly double the imports of the previous 
decennial period, while the exports of domestic 
wine were twenty-five per cent below the average. 
The average acreage in vines for ten years was 
5,315,435, but only 4,804,262 acres of vineyards were 
returned last year. Add to this decline of the wine 
industry a reduction in the values of all doimes- 
tic animals of from forty-five to fifty per cent 
during the past six years, and the impossibility of 
growing wheat at a profit, and it will be seen that 
the agriculturai depression in France is serious 


indeed. 
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BOOKS! BOOKS! 
SPEGIAL OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


We will supply any of these 


STANDARD SETS 


for the very low figures named on receipt of price, the pur- 
chasers to pay Express or Freight Charges. This is a rare 
opportunity to procure at Nominal Prices 


A Most Suitable Holiday Present. 


LARGE TYPE EDITION OF DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
15 Volumes. $6.00. 


This is one of the most desirable editions of the great novelist’s works that has ever been offered to 
the public. Elderly people, especially, will appreciate the large, clear type, which may be read at night 
with the greatest ease, and which helps to give force to the humor of ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’ and the pathos 
of ‘Old Curiosity Shop.’’ It contains fifteen volumes, 12mo, bound in clothand gilt, which are printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates, and illustrated by 150 engravings. Regular price $18.00; our 


price $6.00. 


SCOTT (SIR WALTER). THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
12 Volumes. $7.50. 


Illustrated Edition. New electrotype plates, large, clear type. Library Edition. Printed on fine- 
paper, fully illustrated, and beautifully bound, making this the best edition published. 12 vols., cloth gilt. 


Published price $18.00; our price $7.50. 


THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
10 Volumes. $7.00. 


Our editions of Thackeray are superior to all competing editions, either American or Foreign, in point 
of type, paper and illustrations, being printed from much larger type, and having larger illustrations than. 
any 12mo. English edition. 10 vols., 12mo, cloth. Published price $15.00 3 our price $7.00. 











GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
6 Volumes. $5.00. 


This edition, the most compact and Only cheap uniform one in America, is printed from electrotype- 
plates made from a new font of type, contains nearly 100 illustrations on wood. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth. Pub- 
lished price $9.00 ; our price $5.00. 


CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
10 Volumes. $7.50. 


This edition, the most compact and only cheap uniform one in America, is printed from electrotype 
plates made from a new font of type carefully selected, contains all of his authorized works, and nearly 
100 illustrations on wood by A. de Neuville and others. 10 vols., 12mo, cloth. Published price $15.00 3. 


our price $7.50. 





MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
$2.50. 


Is made from new electrotype plates, and is the best cheap edition ever made. 
: eee 2 y = 
Published price $5.00 ; our price $2.50. 


5 Volumes. 
5 vols., 12mo, cloth.. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
3 Volumes. $2.50. 


Comprising all of Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Works. Large type. 3 vols., 12mo, maroon cloth. 
Published price $3.75; our price $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 
75! Broadway, N. 
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Mistakes in Colorado Farming. | _FARM IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 
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The past year has brought hither troops of farm- | = 
ers who “point with pride” to Eastern Kansas, p oe : 
declare that the rain belt has followed them, and v . 
— MANUFACTURED 
‘ y “a y MW . 














auch in derision at the head-shakes of the “ 
laugh SO e “old ASPINWALL MFG.CO 
{ THREE RIVERS 










timers.” For miles out from river fronts, in every 
section of 160 acres, five or more acres have been 
plowed. Some have planted sorghum, others 
corn, potatoes, etc. Early and seasonable rains 
brought up the grain. Ere long the farmer saw 
that his land was getting dry, and his eyes were 
cast heavenward, not in prayer, but for the sight 
of a rain cloud that would moisten his parched 
field. It came not. I might tell of some of the dis- 
advantages he has brought upon the country and 
himself. First, he has destroyed the acres of 
excellent grass that fattened the droves of cattle; 
second, where plowing has been done, millions of 


PLANTS 


} CORN, 


DISTRIBUTES 


FERTILIZERS. 


Write for illustrated cir- 
eular. Mention this paper. 


Better than Ever. 
= ay nee swarlan Color | Absolute Guarantee given to do 
ae eee ae ate pein besa PERFECT 4. ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
some forethought and reason about them. — AND RAPID WOR K.@ THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


known people to dig one hundred feet for water, 


and then be compelled to haul water in a barrel 
vy > We BEST MiILLo EARTH 


for five miles through the summer. It is well 
enough if one is prepared with the tools and money 
\\ has ourSAFETY BOTTOM intended to prevent breakage should 
Iron accidentaily get into Mill. Other improvements ucapt Mili to grinding 


necessary to bore for an artesian well. There is 
no better land in America than in Colorado, but 
land with no moisture in midsummer cannot pro- | 
duce fields of corn and potatoes. Such farmers as 
I have mentioned do our State a vast deal of dam- 
2 
Wear CORN with SHUCHS on. 
A great saving of feed as well as labor of Sluskinge. 
i The coming Feed for practical, economical Feeders. 
‘ay ry it. Can only be made practically en the Scientific 
y anich also grinds any and all other kinds of Grain. 


age with the reports carried back to the “land of 
SWE GUARANTEE (err etter results 


rain.” The sensible man knows that his fields 
than can be obtained with any other Mill. 


must have moisture. He must put up windmills 
gWE CUARANTEEB (secretin 


sunflowers spring up regardless of rain or sowing; 
third, the farmer has lost his summer’s labor and 


















or take out a ditch from the river if he expects to 
farm. With a good water-right one can raise as 
fine crops here as in any country. The hot dry 
winds will parch the ground in one day as much as 
in a week in Missouri or Illinois. In a garden of 
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ene acre, we had a windmill that puntped and parts Considered. Neue on ela co reapanetpie partion oth 
filled a tank of forty barrels in two hours. We merous sizes for all P’ fully 


a ti ‘ teed. 
have many days let the mill run for ten hours out po naga 97 mee THE FOOS MFC. Co. ‘SPRINCFIELD,O. 


of the twenty-four, the faucet with hose attached 
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to the tank being open with the water running $FEre 
upon the garden. But an effort to make a field of ‘Ree 5 
wheat grow without irrigation will fail. Fe od 

A wealthy New Yorker came West, took up a siss 
claim and built a barn that would have been ee 
considered a fine dwelling-house out here. His &% Se 
house had all the fashionable improvements. He & Fa F 
tried fruit raising, strawberries being his specialty. & @ = 3 
A high dry knoll was selected upon sandy ground, 2 3 A 
a furrow was plowed six inches deep, and _ his pay 3 
plants stuck in. He waited for the berries to grow, 2§ 23 
and he is waiting yet. Probably he had never seen rs ower is easily folded when notin = = 3 a 
a berry outside of a crate in New York city. No wip has feed to out, corn to shell Oran) thing one or two horses can do. Agents wanted, Sg RB 
watcr was given his plants, and nothing short of a Send for Circular and Prices.4 SMITH & WOODARD. Kalamazoo, Mich, y = 

SET ANNE TIER 


miracle could make them grow. These are the 
men who give our young State a hard name. I 
doubt if he could do any better in the Garden of 
Eden. We have men who have studied the soil, 
climate and water facilities how gardening and 
farming should be carried on to make agriculture 
successful, and these men have raised vegetables 
and fruit which would compare favorably with any 
eastern products. 
Mrs. C. L. MCPHERSON, Bent Co., Col. 
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| BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH. q 


For CORN and COB and a!l kinds of CRAIN. 
Sizes: 2 to 12 Horse-Power. Will grind from Sto §0 Bushels per hour, The 
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Farming in Foreign Lands. 
= on 

One of the subjects that will not “down” is the 
best way of cutting potatoes for seed. It appears 
to be as much a cause of controversy in Australa- 
sia as in the United States. 

The far-famed Paulet lands are believed to be 
the finest grazing lands in the United Kingdom. 
They comprise 1,000 acres which have carried 
during the past season 1,100 cattle, 1,500 sheep and 
sixty horses. 

The Waughhope (New South Wales) butter fac- 
tory paid an average of eight cents per gallon for 
milk during the first half of this year, and a divi- 
dend of eight per cent on its capital stock. It 
has $8,000 invested in its plant. 

The past season was very unfavorable for the 
English strawberry crop. In the valley of the 
Clyde many fields that usually yielded four tons 
per acre produced only one and one-half tons, which 
sold at from $100 to $150 per ton. 

The Oxfordshire Down Breeders’ association has 
been organized at Oxford, England, with Mr. Rew, 
of Oxford, as secretary. A floek-book is to be at 
once established, with stringent rules of entry to 
exclude all but the choicest and purest bred stock. 

Nearly $20,000,000 of real estate mortgages, most- 
ly on farming or grazing lands, were written in 
New Zealand during the past fiscal year, while 
about $15,000,000 of such mortgages were paid off. 
About $125,000,000 of such mortgages are still in 
force in that country. 

Claims amounting to nearly a million dollars are 
before the rabbit branch of the New South Wales 
lands department. The proposed rabbit-proof 
fence from Kentucky to Glen Innes, a distance of 
one hundred and eighty miles, will cost in the 
neighborhood of $7,500,000. 

The right to graze stock on 20,576 square miles of 
public land in Southern Australia sold this year at 
an average of $9.32 per square mile, or about 
fifteen cents per acre. On the Western plains in 
America grazing seldom sells for less than twenty- 
five cents per acre, and usually more is charged. 

Agricultural education is receiving no small at- 
tention in India, the English government having 
recently placed the College of Agriculture at 
Downtown under its patronage and decreed that its 
diplomas should be considered as of equal value 
with those of the Reyal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, England. 

Co-operative dairying has at last been adopted 
in England, a co-operative creamery having been 
opened at Clayhidon, Somerset. This factory has 
connected with it a milling department, through 
which grain will be bought in bulk and ground on 
the premises—a suggestion that American cream- 
eries may find it wise to adopt. 

President Inman, of the Inman steamship line, 
recently put up at auction one of his estates in 
Seotland, for which $12,500 was offered; but upon 
learning that the tenant who had occupied it for 
several years,—and his grandfathers before him,— 
wanted the estate, ordered it withdrawn, and sold 
it to the tenant for $10,000,—a gracefully generous 
deed. 

A new plant for ensilage the Lathyrus 
sylvestris, or everlasting pea, which thrives on 
soils, forms excellent 


is 


the most arid and sterile 
fodder for cattle when treated as ensilage, and is 
quite as nutritious as clover. It is claimed that 
practical experiments in France have demon- 
strated its value, but we have been unable, after 
diligent inquiry, to verify the accuracy of this 
statement. 


The South Australian agricultural bureau recom- 
mends the introduction of Californian grapevines, 
especially Vitis Californica. Itis believed that this? 
vine is phylloxera-proof, as it has thrived in some 
vineyards that were almost destroyed by the pest. 
It should be well known throughout the world that 
in California grafting the grapevine on stocks of 
this and other species which have proved resistant 
to the phylloxera is depended upon as a positive 
protection. 

A peculiarity of the Chinese tea growers and 
dealers is that they make no progress in tea cul- 
ture orin pveparing the leaf for market. They do 
not seem to consider the commercial reputation of 
their teas as of any consequence. Hence, the tea 
business of Amoy and Formosa is greatly injuring 
the tea industry in Japan, India and Ceylon, in 
which countries practical views are entertained 
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about improving the quality and maintaining the 
commercial integrity of the various brands. 

There is a great opening in Russia for American 
agricultural implements, according to Consul Gen- 
eral C. H. Way. Itis useless, however, for Ameri- 
cans to send illustrated catalogues to that country. 
The only way in which these implements can be 
introduced is by having the trade “drummed up” 
by men on the spot who can show their goods by 
samples. Some of the leading American makes of 
harvesting machinery are already largely used in 
Russia, notably the Walter A. Wood harvesters. 

Droughts have seriously affected crops in the 
region about Mackay, Queensland; the crop of 
sugar cane, which, in May, was estimated to reach 
9,000 tons, will not exceed 6,000 tons of sugar. There 
has been a large falling off in the number of sheep 
and cattle in other regions, Where also sixty cents 
per dozen for eggs and seventy-five cents per 
pound for butter has been paid for the con:mon 
product. Some of the largest sugar factories 
finished their run in September, and most of the 
mills were through in less than three months from 
starting. 

During the very severe droughts in New South 
Wales, when all other herbage is completely dried 
up, the wilga tree (Geijera parviflora) affords good 
fodder for all kinds of stock, which eat its leaves 
with avidity. It is also highly ornamental, having 
somewhat the appearance of the weeping willow. 
If this plant or small tree should be arapid grower 
and at the same time nutritious it would be valu- 
able for the dry regions of Southern California and 
Arizona, as it grows about latitude 30. Botanically 
it is closely related to the Zanthoxylum or prickly 
ash. 

Farming in Morocco is in a bad way. The gov- 
ernment forbids the exportation of grain, lest the 
cost of bread to the poorer classes be increased. 
There are no railroads, and grain transport is ex- 
pensive. Farmers do not manure the ground, 
alleging that manure only increases the weeds. 
But they do practice crop rotation, barley, beans 
and lentils alternating in dry ground, and wheat, 
beans, millet and maize on colder ground. The 
breeding of the fine horses for which the Moors 
are famed in history, appears to have become a 
lost art. 

September and October are great months for 
agricultural fairs in Australia, particularly in Vic- 
toria. The National agricultural society’s show at 
Melbourne, the last week in August, contained 
over 3,000 exhibits, and prizes amounting to $15,000 
were paid. In the live-stock classes there were 
exhibited 170 Ayrshires, 160 Shorthorns, 86 Polled 
Angus, 91 Jerseys, 30 Herefords, 19 Devons, 2 Hol- 
steins, 9 Britains. In sheep there were 34 en- 
tries of Merinos, 61 Lincolns, 48 Leicesters, and 
22 Southdowns. This gives a good idea of the com- 
parative popularity of the various breeds in that 
colony. 

The most profitable farming in the world to-day 
is probably the growing of tobacco on the Island 
of Sumatra. The business is controlled by a num- 
ber of large Dutch syndicates. One of these, the 
Deli of Amsterdam, owns twelve plantations from 
which it sold, in 1887, 24,013 bales of tobacco of the 
1886 crop, and sold for other planters 44,410 bales. 
Its cash capital is $800,000, its reserve $932,716 and 
its total working capital $3,200,000. It declared a 
dividend last year of 110 per cent besides adding 
$174,652 to its reserve. The Arendsburg company 
of Rotterdam paid a dividend of 152 per cent as the 
proiits of its Sumatra tobacco business in 1887. 

Southern Brazil, especially the province of St. 
Paul, is highly approved as a field for immigration 
by the Belgian Minister at Rio Janiero. He says 
that the climate is one of the best in the world and 
the soil astonishingly fertile. The water powers are 
excellent and the inducements to immigrants are 
attractive, while good wages are paid. Societies 
have been formed to encourage immigration; the 
principal one, with $200,000 capital, is managed by 
Martinico de Silva Prado, address St. Paul, Prov- 
ince of St. Paul, Brazil. This province now has a 
population of 1,500.000 but can easily support 
30,000,000. Vast areas in its Northwest are still un- 
explored. 

A wool trust or combination of the two great 
wool-selling firms of Goldsbrough & Co., of Mel- 
and Mort & Co., of Sydney, is causing 
comment among Australian wool-grow- 
ers. It is proposed to make Sydney the wool 
mart of Australia, although Melbourne still con- 
tends for the honor. The profits of the wool deal- 
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ing business are certainly enormous, as the share. 
holders of the combined tirm of Goldsbrough, 
Mort & Co. have voted to issue 300,000 new shares 
of $50 each which are selling above par. The ola 
firm of Mort & Co has paid 8 per cent annually be- 
sides carrying as much more each year to its re- 
serve fund. 

Vetches are regarded as one of the best crops for 
summer house-feeding of stock in Ireland, and the 
same is true in many other parts of the world hay- 
ing a similar warm moist climate. No matter how 
much vetch the cow eats, no bad taste is imparted 
to the milk or butter, and the texture of the latter 
is firm. Irish experience agrees with American, 
that an addition of vats to the vetch before sowing 
improves the fodder. In Ireland it in 
September to be fed in May and, by the time this 
sowing is exhausted, the October or early spring 
sowing will furnish green food, and the third sow-.- 
ing in March will keep up a supply of green stuff 
until August, when cabbages are ripe. Thus the 
dairy gets green crops all summer. 


is sown 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has already 
called attention to South America as the probable 
foreign market of the future for thorough-bred 
eattle. And now comes the Mark Lane Express, of 
London, with this statement: “During the past 
twelve months many of the best cattle, horses and 
sheep ever bred in this country have been taken 
away by South American purchasers. And the 
cry is, ‘Still they come.’ The demand is increas- 
ing. Breeders of all classes of pedigree stock are 
sharing the superfluous wealth of the great, young 
country, and there is every prospect of the trade 
still developing considerably.” It is a significant 
fact that of the 124exportation certificates granted 
by the English Shorthorn Society from June 5 to 
July 30 last, all but five went to South America. 


Several forms of potato-diggers are in use in 
England and elsewhere as well as in the United 
States, but we have yet to find a machine that is 
perfectly satisfactory in its work under average 
conditions even when the matter of cost is not 
considered. A new device of Picksley, Sims & Co., 
of Leigh, Lancashire, England, consists of arevoly- 
ing screen which lifts the drill bodily, shakes the 
earth out, and delivers the potatoes at tbe back of 
the machine. This implement is described by the 
English press as “a daring innovation on the old 
and established form of diggers.’’ Our readers 
in foreign countries would confer a favor on their 
American brethren by sending to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST illustrated deseriptions of any 
satisfactory potato-diggers they may have in use. 

A further impetus has been given to the business 
of growing mutton in New Zealand for the English 
market, by contracts which have just been made 
by the Canterbury Freezing Co. to freight 180,000 
sheep annually for the next two years, at arate 
not exceeding two cents per pound. The ships 


employed will now earry from 24,000 to 30,000 
careasses each, against 10,000 to 12,000 carcasses 


formerly. The exports last year from New Zea- 
land alone ‘vere 750,000 carcasses, Which were 240,000 
in excess of 1886. The other charges between pro- 
ducer and consumer are about cents per 
pound, making the total cost to the New Zealand 
grower of laying his mutton down in the English 
market four cents per pound. The mutton sells at 
from seven to twelve cents per pound at whole- 
sale, leaving the grower from three to eight cents 


two 


per pound, in addition to skins and fat. 


It is no longer denied that Australian sheep have 
for years been suffering from the want of fresh 
blood from other countries. The absurd quaran- 
tine laws which prevented the importation of 
sheep from Europe and America have lately been 
repealed in most of the colonies, and American 
sheep can now be sent direct to West Australia, 
Queensland, Victoria, New Zealand and Tasmania. 
To be admitted into New South Wales, however, 
American sheep must be shipped via London, 
where they are to be quarantined for fourteen 
days, and if found unhealthy are to be slaughtered 
without compensation; if all right, they may pro- 
ceed to Sidney, where they will be admitted after 
a further quarantine if healthy, but slaughtered 
without payif any are sick. Owing to the enormous 
expenses of complying with this law, we doubt if 
any American breeders will attempt exportation. 
The only shipment made since the repeal of the 
old laws, arrived at Sidney in February via Lon- 
don. It consisted of one hundred and sixty head 
from Vermont and was sold to S. McCaughey, of 
Coonong, Uraba District, N.S. W. 
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The Puget Sound Country 
—-_ 

The section lying between Olympia, the capital 
of Washington Territory, in the South, and Fuca 
Straits, in the North, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles, is popularly known as the Puget 
Sound Basin. Its area is estimated at 129,000 square 
miles, the larger portion of which is heavily 
wooded with gigantic firs, spruces, pines, cedars 
and some deciduous trees. Yet a few compara- 
tively open and fertile valleys and gently undu- 
lating prairies are found amidst this vast forest. 
Coal has been discovered in several of these 
places, and in ledges so thick that many genera- 
tions will have passed away ere they cease to 
yield. The best land for agricultural purposes is 
that which borders streams, this being a deep 
alluvial deposit or a mixture of loam and vegetable 
mold capable of producing heavy crops of grains, 
grasses, roots and fruits. This is known in the 
vernacular of the country as * bottom land,” and 
is eagerly sought by immigrants, as they can clear 
and plant enough the first year to keep them in 
comparative comfort the next. Tidewater land 
(that is, taarshes over whéch salt water flows at 
high tide), is deemed superior to all others, when 
ditched, diked and drained, as it is then capable of 
producing exuberant crops of roots, grasses and 
vegetables, and, if properly prepared, cereals, 
apples, plums, berries and kindred fruit. This 
land extends along the shores of Puget Sound for 
miles and, although large quantities have been 
taken up in recent years, thousands of acres are 
still open for settlement, especially near the 
northern boundary. The river bottom land is 
usually occupied only when it is comparatively 
close to settlements, as the facilities for send- 
ing products to a market from distant points 
are too meager and the expense too great to 
permit farmers to reap the prompt and heavy 
financial harvest which they expect out there. 
The consequence is, that some fertile valleys are 
still in a state of Nature, and that areas larger 
than some European principalities do not boast of 
a white settler. These are the favorite camping 
and hunting grounds of the Indians during their 
summer ramblings, as they abound with wild 
roots, fruits and game, and delicious trout are 
denizens of every stream. The whole of the Puget 
Sound basin is watered by numerous rivers which 
rise in the mountain ranges that environ it, but 
the only ones navigable for steamboats rise in the 
Cascade Range and flow into Puget Sound. 

The average temperature, according to long kept 
meteorological tables, is, in spring, 50°; in summer, 
63°; in autumn, 52°; and winter, 39°. The heat goes 
as high as 94° at intervals during the summer, but 
even then it is not disagreeably hot, owing to the 
sea and snow-cooled breezes which blow steadily 
during the day, while the nights are always cool 
enough to make blankets on the bed necessary to 
comfortable slumber. There are practically two 
seasons, the wet and the dry. The summer is not 
dry in a literal sense, as generous showers fall 
oceasionally, yet not to such an extent as to injure 
growing or garnered crops. I have never known a 
very destruttive storm of any kind to occur in the 
region. Snow sometimes falls to a depth of eight 
inches in winter, but it soon melts away under the 
influence of the “ Kuro Siwo,’”’ or warm Japanese 
eurrent, which is known in the vernacular of the 
country as the chinook, when the wind becomes 
heated. Ice is seldom thick enough to afford skat- 
ing. The ice used in this section was formerly 
imported from Nevada, but the Northern Pacific 
railway will soon bring it here from the shrouded 
crests of the Cascade range. The winter rain has 
sufficient warmth to enable roses to bloom in the 
open air, except in exceedingly severe weather. 
The average fall of rain and snow during the rainy 
season is thirty-four inches, and during the year 
fifty-three inches, divided as follows: Spring, 
11.19; summer, 3.45; autumn, 15.82; winter, 22.54. 

A brief examination of these figures will furnish 
the undoubted evidence of the equability and 
salubrity of the climate, for the mean between 
summer and winter is only 24°. The healthfulness 
of the region is proved by the Government report 
Which specifies that only one out of every 529 of 
the population dies of fever. 

JOHN M. MURPHY. 

Irrigation is probably carried on most carefully 
and extensively in India. A recent official report 
shows that in the Province of Punjab there were, 
at the close of last year, 3,770 miles of main canal 


‘tions. 





and miles of distributing ditches, which 
served to irrigate about two million acres of land. 
The crops taken from this area last year were very 
nearly equal in value to the entire cost of the 
irrigating system. Three of the main canals are 
nearly seven hundred miles long. One is five hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles long, and three others 
are over two hundred miles in length. The system 
is under government auspices, and returns a net 
profit of 342 per cent on its cost, and a greater 
profit is expected when the system is fully com- 
pleted; one hundred miles of main canal and a 
thousand miles of distributing ditches are now 
under construction, and more are contemplated. 
Nearly half the irrigating area was last year 
planted in wheat. This experience will be gratify- 
ing news to American readers in view of the 
stupendous irrigation works now under considera- 
tion by the United States government. 
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LIVE STOCK, ETC. 


POULTRY FOOD! 









TRADE MARK. 


HOLLIS’ TANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY 


Will Make Hens Lay! 
Will Make Chickens Grow! 
and good for 
MOULTING FOWLS. 
This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, ground 


fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in tin cans. — 
ground fine, it can be readily mixed wich soft food, anc 
fed so as to give each fowl an equal share. Price 30¢ per 
can; $3 per dozen. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT 
AND WOOL CO., North St., Boston, Mass. Meniion paper 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


Chronic Catarrh 


Cannot be cured by local applications. It ‘is a constitu- 
tional disease and requires a constitutional remedy like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, working through the blood, 
eradicates the impurity which causes aud promotes the 
disease, and soon effects a permanent cure. At the same 
time Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the whole system, and 
makes you feel renewed in strength and health. Be sure 
to get Hood’s. 

“T suffered severely from chronic catarrh, arising from 
impure blood. It became very bad, causing soreness of 
the bronchial tubes and a troublesome cough, which gave 
great anxiety to my friends and myself, as two brothers 
died from bronchial consumption. I tried many medi- 
cines, but received no benefit. I was at last induced to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I am not the same man in 
health or feelings. My catarrh is cured, my throat is en- 
tirely well, and a dyspepsia trouble, with sick headache, 
have all disappeared.” E.M. LINCOLN, 35 Chambers St., 
Boston. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription for the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
and is mailed so as to reach subscribers on or before the 
date of issue. 

Single Subscribers $1.50 per year or 75 cents for six 
months. Two copies for one year, $1.25 each. Clubs of 
five or more, $1.00 per annum, or 50 cents for six months. 
A FREE copy given for every club of five for either time. 

Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The date to which the subscription is paid is indicated 
by the number printed on the label attached to the paper 
or wrapper. or instance, 502 indicates that the sub- 
_— expires with the November number; 503 with 
the December number and so on. The numbers of each 
issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Remit by postal note, express or _ post-office -money 
order. registered letter, check or draft; postage: stamps 
accepted for fractional parts of a dollar. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
Terms will be sent on application. 











Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in shil- 
lings and pence to subscribers in foreign countries is as 
follows: 


s. d. U.S.cur 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 2.46 
0! SS Wariner Gor eee per rete 11 3 -70 
I oo. 6.50505) 0) 3yo aoe «8180 & scoala owe 3 2.94 
Ee errr re ee 10 3 2.46 
pc EE ee ee eT ee 11 3 2.70 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s. 9d. United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents or two 
shillings, one pence, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with vour letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages %1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, #1.50 per line. 
_ Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, ®2,00 per 


ine. 
No advertisement taken for less than &3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


aan 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 








(2 FRIENDS! lf you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, mr ilten 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


Cotswolds, South-Downs, Oxford-Downs, 
SHROPSHIRE AND MERINO SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


We are now booking orders for July and August delivery 
We have always on hand yearling and two-year-old Rams 
Ewesand Lambs. Satisfaction guaran teed in every partic 
ular, and safe de RE eu Phi 


e oy RPEE & CO., 
4% and 477 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohio IMPROVED Chest 
A010 @SLErS 
WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins IST 
Prizes in U. S. & FOREIGN COUN? 
elrnies. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBS. jj 
ISEND FOR DESCRIPTION & PRICE OF ]f 

“Gj ATHESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS. fi} 

“L.B. SILVER CO. CLEVELAND, O. So 

(This Companv sold 973 head for breeding purposes in 1887. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION 


ob only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine Set- 
ter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles. 
phoey and Poultry, bred and 
@ for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 

=. West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 
































OR SALE-—The Duke of Idlewild (10,132) sire Idle- 

wild (1598) out of the 112 pound cow “Jamaca.” Dam 
Hannie (5524) out of Bairnie a daughter of Billy Boelyn. 
Sire Hulleman (866). A fine individual in fine condition, 
dehorned and ready for service. Also well bred calves 
at 14 days: Males $10, females 20, crated «& f. 0. b. 

T. B. BROOKS - 
Newburgh, N. ¥. 











oO U :. 1 3 R Y LANGSHANS, P. ROCKS, WYAN- 

dottes, B. Leghorns, S. S. Hain- 
N ES. burgs, Pekin Ducks and Italian 
eon aS (Eggs in season.) 


H. DUFF, Creighton, Ohio. 
~ BEST AND CHEAPEST 
YDERS e in the world. Three styles 
8 


Circulars. A. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 


© 


Bees. Prices fr 








Jersey Calves; Rough- Coated Collies, Eng- 
lish Beagles; Standard Fowls, Turkeys, 
§ Ducks, Eggs. RIZE STOCK cheap. 


RE aN F. MORK IS, Norway, Pa. 
for Poultry and Pigeons. 


CALCIT Send for sample and Price List. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York Pa. 
J Cc. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ire- 
eel 


and, ean still supply to clients Game Fowl, Red Set- 
ters, and other Sporting Dogs of the best quality. 


WEANERS AND SUCKING COW MUZ- 
CALF ZLES. ‘The best in the world. Send for 
circular. H. C. RICE, Farmington, Ct. 














send 10 Cents in BP. ©. Stamps to 
W “PRODUCE COMMIS. 
& & 0, ARD, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING - 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING 


WIDE AWAKE FOR 1889. 


HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


It will appear in the Christmas number. 








llad, illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 


The Adventures of David Vane and David Crane.—A splendid story, full of the sparkling style and sterling 
stuff that made his name and fame a score or more years ago. A first-rate serial to read uloud in the family. 


MARGARET SYDNEY. 


Five Litt'e Peppers Midway.—At last the young people who have been clamoring to be told more about the 
famous Pepper family are to have their hearts’ desire gratified. This serial will begin in the Christmas number. 


JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 


Early Days in the Wild West.—Traveling, prospectiny, mining, horse-back and mule-train stories, stories of riots 
and threats, and deadly perils, in all of Which Mrs. Fremont was a participant. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
A Little Knight of Labor.—A girl’s serial—the history of one of their number who set forth to “seek her fort- 
une.” 


CHARLES R. TALBOT. 


A serial story of wash-tubs and steam-boats, 


Inge, the Boy-King. —A new dramatic ba 


Sybil Fair’s Fairness.—Author of “A Midshipman at Large, ” ete. 


and four gay young people. 
SALLIE JOY WHITE. 


Cookery in the Public Schools.—Twelve papers. Introduces Mrs. Hemenway’s successful experiment, in Boston 
to the parents and public-school children everywhere else. Makes the whole system easy and clear. 
The Stories of the Famous Precious Miss Risley Seward’s True Stories. 


Stones. I. The Naughtiest Boy I Ever Met. 
By Mrs. GODDARD ORPEN, Il. My Grandfather with Commodore Perry (War of 
Twelve papers about a dozen renowned pearls, rubies and | 1812 


diamonds. Ill. Zom the StarBoy. IV. A Statesman’s Pets. 


CHILDREN OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The Important National Series about the children of the Presidential families will be continued. 


A Thousand Jackknives. By Prof. OTIS T. MA- ; Amanda B. Harris. III. A Cascaroni Dance; An Easter 
son, of the Smithsonian Institution. Illustrations of | amusement for children. By E. L. H. Willis. IV. The 
curious Knives from all over the world. Art of Swimming. By Harry R. Rose. 

Dolls of Noted Women. By Miss RISLEY SEwW- A Famous Baltimore Dining-Room. By Mrs. 


BURTON HARRISON. With eighteen portraits of cele- 
brated young society women of Washington’s time, known 
as ‘The American Court.” A dozen geological chapters by 
Prof. FREDERICK STARR, Of Coe College. Ways to uo 
Thinas 

Good Stories, Good Articles, Good Poems, by John 
Stranze Winter, the popular English Aurhor; Major-Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, Sidney Luska, Noah Brooks, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Susan Coolidge, Mary E. Wilkins. Grace 
Denio Litchfield, Emilie Poulsson, Jean Ingelow, Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, M. E. B., Mrs. Whiton-Stone, Clinton 
Scollard, Margaret J. Pres‘on, ete. 

The Departments: Tanyles, the popular Contribu- 
tors and the Children, the Post-office, the Prize-Questions, 
all will be continued. 


ARD. 
Dais 
CLAFLIN. 
A dozen short letters on social matters. 
Fresh Worth-while Literary Articles. I. The 
Boy John Burroughs. Jobn Burroughs, a crisp piece of 
autobiography. With a portrait of himself at twenty. II. 
“H.H.” (written for her_friends, the children.) Personal 
Reminiscences of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, and of her 
little boy. by her intimate friend Susan Coolidge. Full of 
traits and anecdotes. With a portrait of “H. H.” TIL. 
Pet Marjorie. By Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey. With a 
portrait of Pet Marjorie. 
Sports, Games and Pleasures. I. Fishin7 in the 
Tweed and Yarrow. By Andrew Lang. II. Christmas 
and Easter Wild-Flower Books; How to Make Them. By 


ONLY 32.40 A YEAR. 


y’s Letters to Patty. By Mrs. WILLIAM B. 
IN 





Full Prospectus and Grand Premium List Sent Free. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The book “FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY GREW,” by MARGARET SIDNEY will be pre- 
sented to every one sending a subscription to WIDE AWAKe and also for BABYLAND, provided THREE DOLLARS is 
remitted direct to D. Lothrop Company, to pay for the two subscriptions and postage and packing on the books. The 
subscriptions may be for yourself or for others. 


FOR THE YOUNCER YOUNC PEOPLE. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, £1.00 a year. 
Many pictures. Instructive and entertaining readin: for 
youngest readers. 

BABYLAND, 50 centsa year. Full of pictures, big 
and little, pretty and funny,. Short stories and jingles, 
all in big type. 


| THE PANSY, $1.00 a year. Edited by “Pansy,” 
| author of the famous Pansy books. Intended for Sunday 

as well as week-day reading. Full of that wholesome and 
| Stimulating spirit that makes her books such favorites. 


Sample copy of any one, 5 cents; of the four, 15 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 








- THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


OLD AND RELIABLE. 


Are still offering the most _omplete assortment of young, smooth, thrifty Stockin America. BUDDED APPLES, 
STANDARD PEARS, DWARF PEARS (High and Low Headed), PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
qm CES, RUSSIAN APRICOTS, GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, and a full line of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. Also Extra Sized Standard Pears of the Finest Quality. 

Special inducements to Buyers in large quantities. Trade List out Aug. Ist. 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 
JESSIES. MOSS, Pro 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES Wr "neixts: “J 


The largest nursery of Fruit Trees in the world. 9% acres in one body. Measurement of 
nursery rows 716 miles. Exclusively Wholesale. We sei! only to Nurserymen, Deal- 
ers and Market Orchardists. Immense Stocks of Standard and Dwarf Pears, Plums. 
Peaches, Cherries, Apricots and Quinces. Specialties—Russian Pears, including Besse- 
mianka, Gakovska, and No. 1401; Lawson, Kieffer and Le Conte Pears; Russian Plums and 
Cherries; Russian Apricots; Japanese Plums, including Kelsey’s Japan, Botan and Biood; 
Chinese and Japanese Peaches, including Peen To and Honey and their improved seed- 
2-1 lings. Shipments made either from St. Louis, Mo., or Huntsville, Ala. Wecan refer to 
customers in every state and territory. Prices very low. Write for Price List. 

Address W. F. HEIKES, Manager, Huntsville, Alabam:. 




















EACH TREES, APPLES, Mariana Plums, 
Jessie, Buback, Mammoth Strawberry Plants. 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood (Nurseries), N. J. 


PEACH TREES, Aes strawberry plants at re per M. 
«s Large quantities at special rates. 
SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N. J., Burlington Co. 














sest HOME PAPER ancrica 


Send your address to the Press Company, Limited, Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 





| 
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| JUST PUBLISHED. 
| NEW, REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION 
| OF A VALUABLE WORK. 


‘SWINE HUSBANDRY, 


| A Practical Manual for Breeding, Rear- 
ing and Management of Swine, and 
| the Prevention and Treatment of 
| their Diseases, 
BY THE 

Fien. F. D. COBURN. 


| ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS:--Introductory, Value of 
the Hog Product, Breeds of Swine, Their 
Characteristics and -Worth, Raising and 

_ Fattening Swine, Hog Houses and Pens, 
| Slaughtering, Curing and Preserving, 
| Effects of Cold Weather on Fattening 
| Swine, Some General Observations, Root- 
| ing and its Prevention, Ear Mutilation, 
| Ear Marks, Relation between Prices of 
Corn and Pork, Standards of Excellence 
_and Scale of Points, etc., Diseases of 
| Swine, Practical Information as to their 
_ Causes, Symptoms, Prevention and Cure. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-Paid, $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


751 Broadway, New York. 
READY, THIS MONTH. 


Quince Culture 


A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Cuiti- 
vation of the Quince. 


—— CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF — 


Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 
With Numerous Engravings. 


By W. W. MEECH, A.M. V.D.M., 


Honorary Member of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
JUDD Co., 
New Yokr. 





CLOTH, i2mo. 
ORANGE 
751 Broadway, 


eee ae 


SUPERIOR FISHING; 


——OR, 


The Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, 
and Blue Fish of the Northern States. 


Embracing full Directions for Dressing 
Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an Account of a 
Sporting Visit to Lake Superior, 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 

By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD Co,, 








New York. 





751 Broadway, 
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yf DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than 

Breech-Loader elsewhere. Before you 

‘PHSTOGRAPN Y 3 $6.75. bay fend sap 
With our complete equipments, is a RIFLES $2.25 aa, 


paying business, and us a recreation, 
B both instructive and exhilarating. PISTOLS 75¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. 






CIDER 


> MACHINERY 


ss Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, 
“Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for rhb mended 


| as 
SSS 
























No previous knowledge of photography 











eeruer eh colle ake Hind ie oe 9 A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- Boomer & Boschert Fress Co. 216 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 

18 nae illustrated book, with full par- 30 ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. “ ~~ 
rs and sample photos. Address Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. GENTS.—Our Christmas Books (selling from 

} 50 cents to $3.50) wiil pay you a larger profit than any 


ticula 
5 JLTZ OT" MEN H 
SCHULTZE PHOTO EQUIPMENT CO., others the next three months. One agent made a profit 


na y 7 3 y, "4 
5 Chatham Sq., New York, (Box Z). THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, | Jast year of £84.20 in two weeks; one reports an averaze 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- profit of $7 a day from September till Christmas. Circu 
‘cuiednaaal ani tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. lars free. CASSELL & CO., B. B. S. D. 104 and 
—— vonage 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 40 Dearborn a 
0 Ol all Cards, Catalogues, Pic- VOLVERS Send stamp for price Chicago. 
tures, &c., free by mail? Ni RE revecnvue list to J. Hi. SOREN ADVERTISEME 
Do you wantto keepposted? Do you want toget STON & SON, Pittsburg, Pa. - . NT OF 
the largest mail that comes to your office? Do you KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
I SUE. 


want good chances tomake money? If you do, send laformation, Advice and Terms for N : 
us Ten Cents, silver or stamps, and have yourname PAT f Hl 1§ procuring Patents in the best manner N THIS IS 





























inserted in the Agents’ Annual; it is sent to Pub- (including Electrical cases), sent free OR WINTER business z ing. 
lishers, Novelty Dealers, Card Co.’s and Manufacturers on application to FRANKLANDJANNUS, Homes and Desirable [et meng ry pee ae 
all over the U. S., and they will send you Samples, &c. Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. ple have settled. No malaria, no yellow fever. Address 
Address, F. O. WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. I J.T. PATRICK, State Commissioner, Wadesboro, N.C. 
FO R SALE Vy 7 ANTED—A lady in each town to take orders 

for something new every lady wants; we pay £2.50 


Catalogue and samples free. watch and 1 doz. silver knives and forks. for first five hours work; sample and instructi 0 cents 
C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y. W.E. HALLOCK, Brooklyn, N. Y. STAYNER & CO., Providence. I. te 








AGENTS WANTED. Slanhour. 50 new articles. or exchange for thorough-bred fowls. One gold and silver 





CASSELL’S 


FAMILY MAGAZINE: 


Hasn’t its equal as a high-class, entertaining, and instructive family magazine, 


No topic of interest in the home circle is ever lost sight of. Every member of the household is provided for in its pages: 
the sister who loves stories, the brother who likes tales of adventure, the mother who wants to know the latest fashions from 
Paris, the father with a scientific turn of mind. Good, pure, and well-selected Fiction is always plentifully provided, and 
the Illustrations are profuse and invariably of the best order. 

This Publication has reached a large circulation, but not as large as its extra- 
ordinary merits warrant; and knowing there are still many homes that would not be 
without this welcome monthly visitor if they should once become acquainted with 
its real worth, we propose, in order to introduce it into such homes, to send the 


OCT., NOV. & DEC. Nos. for 20c. 


in stamps or coin, which is but a fraction of their actual cost, believing that ALL 
who send for this trial subscription. will be so pleased with it that THEY will 


become regular subscribers. ‘ 
: = Partial Table Contents October Number. 
Over 220 NOW READY. 


i FOR THE COOD OF THE FAMILY. 
Large-Sized COMRADES ONCE. 
Pages An Australian ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
, ’ To a Girl named Maud. 
Beautifully 
- Tllustrated. 
























In Times of Sickness: 

The Garden. 

Every-Day Puddings, and How to Make 

Them. 

The Madrigal and its 
Makers. 

Some Favorite Dogs. 

What Miss Trusdale Said. 

Flowers of the Month. 

How Ships are Spoken at Sea. 

William Edward Foster. 

The Little Flower. English Paraphrase and 
Music. 

What to Wear. Chit Chat on Dress. From OUR 
LONDON AND PARIS CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Holiday-Makers. 
A Day on the Hills in Arran. 


: An Illustrated Record of Invention, Dis- 
The.c eftherer and Science.—A Safety Lamp fot Pe- 
troleum—The Paris Exhibition of 1SS9—An Unpolish- 
able Diamond—An Air Tram-Car—The Corrosion of 
Lead Pipes—A Cure for Whooping Cough—A Simple 
Flower Bracket—Electric Acupuncture—A Sun-Stove— 
The Auxanoscope—A New Naval Game—Condurango— 
A Stereoscopic Camera—A Purple City—A Destructive 
Wave—Wire Soles—A Leveling Machine—A New Opsi- 
ometer—A New Method of Bleaching—Spirally-welded 
Pipes—A'New Cistern Valve—Crawling-Rugs, and how 
to make them—Something to Sing AT loliday Guide— 
A Pocket Encyclopedia—More New Music—An Epoche 
making Reign—For Musical People. 


Our Amateur Free University. 
Frontisriece—“‘ TO A CIRL NAMED MAUD.” 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 104 & 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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For Sheds and Poultry Buildings we manufacture 
a most excellent roof for 


UNEQUALED “How to save re-shingling, sto $2 Per 100 Sq uare Feet, 
For House, Barn, leaks effectually and cheaply in roofs also first quality sheathing for lining inside at 


1all t-buildi b of all kinds, or lay new roofs.” ‘ 
ce ah aaron ape $1.50 Per Roll of 300 Sq. Feet. 


Anybody can put it on. Particulars free if y i hi 
i s free if you mention this paper. Keeps Building Warmer in Winter, Cooler in 


PRICE LOW. 
A for Sample and Book. Summer, 


iuihis : ane St., New York City. i 4 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 143 Duane Street, New York. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co. 


THE GREAT BUTTER HERD! THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE, CLYDESDALE, PERCHERON, FRENCH COACH 4 AD oom 


AND HAMBLETONIAN HORSES, BERKSHIRE AND CHESHIRE SWINE. “Anchor” 


The Lakeside Herd of Holstein-Friesians stands : Stone 
unrivaled in average production of Milk and Butter. All interested Building 
are invited to send for Catalogue, giving complete records and ped- 
igrees of every animal in the herd, and to personally investigate the ita To Blocks, 

truth of this statement before pur chasing. A large and very choice real stone, 

REN GTHILDE iene , stud of Clydesdale Horses of all ages, fine young Percheron Stallions, ; 4. three colors. 
160° ‘Cows in advanced Registry. elegant Imported French Coach Stallions, Standard Bred Hambletonian 
Stallions, of the best trotting strains. Registered Berkshire and Cheshire Swine. Prices low 


for quality of stock. somovurvmer SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N.Y. | | ye spp Ma Deets PBs] 


n writing always mention AMER. 
dhe g v ge average box. 























po for Deseriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


The Modern Hero Horse Power and Grinding Mill. F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


9 Sizes and Styles of SWEEP AND TREAD POWERS; 26 Sizes and Styles of FEED 
MILLS; 10 of SMALLEY FEED a 10 Sizes and a of — SHELLERS, 


ofits hag Heebuers’ Patent Level-Tread Horse Powers 


DURABLE. 
: With Patent Speed Regulator. 














Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine, Fodder 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Wood-Saws, Field Rollers. Extraor- 
dinary success with latest improvements. Catalo Ree 
Free. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdaie, 








and ‘Cob Mille, “EAI CON 2 
an b I é RI —— ~_ 
HERS, F — ) = ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist, (86g. 


CRUSHERS, Potato Diggers, 


Farm Boilers Etc., Ete., Etc. ™ ~ 
Greatest Variety ant ceeengent Guarantee. 20,000. of our Gri inding Mills now in Use. 


n@s-Send for Illustrated Catalogue. A fo pS L ETO N M FG. CO. 


WORKS 47 APPLETON, WIS. 19 anv 21S. CanacSt.,CHICAGO ILL 


THE WORLD TYPEWRITER, PRICE §8.00. FAST, PRACTICAL AND DURABLE. one y 3 


. STRONG Patent method 
Can be operated AT ONCE. It is the only SUCCESSFUL a WRITER with 34 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 

in the Market. Sent, with privilege of examination, on receipt of $1. No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
AGENCIES = = CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 

The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, H.C. McKnight & Brother, 442 Wood better than Oil Cloths. ((pCatalogue and Samples Free. 


Ind. St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Geo. W. Duffus, 106 Dearborn St., Chi- AT: bang’ re, 89 West Fourth St., Cin- Ww. H. FAY& co. CAMDEN, N.d. 


cago, Ill. cinnati, Ohio 
Estate Samuel Hill, 725 Market St., Chas. H. Clarke, 62 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
San Francisco, Cal. waukee, Wis 


H. E. Barney, Room D, King’s Block, Register & Powers, 1217 East Main St., F 0 C t ! 
Denver, C ol. okeeed, Va. or ne en ' 


C. O. Danforth, 114 Washington St., Vickers & Henneman, 18 W.-Lombard ’ 
Boston, Mass. St., Baltimore, Md. Send your address on a postal card to THE 


Barker & Creamer, London, Ohio. S. A. — 1212 Market St., Philadel- % 
N. B. Cloudman, 87 Church St., New _ phia, Bucx-Tuorn Fence Co., Trenton N. J., and 
Haven, Ct J's Rankin Mechanicsburg, Pa. 5 Pp 
Ns MéCHatock, 417 Kansas Avenue, H.E. Tremain, 90 Griswold St. Detroit, | they will send you samples and circulars of the 


Topeka, Kansas. Mi a ‘ p J 
St. Louis T. W. Exchange, McLean Building, St. Louis, Mo. Buck-Thorn Fencing. It is the best in the 


The World Typewriter Co., 30 Great Jones St, New York.  - world. 
“Far Superior to Any Other.” 


" T CRINDING 
=~ Q U A K - R C i Y MII. tI: We consider the Buck-Thorn is far superior to 
BXG)P which beat the Best Grinding Mill om Earth and the Best Grinding Mill made, at the ang othe bask: wins we Dame eeee sai ee ee 
tiny For State Fair, September, 1667, It sells rapidly where all others fail to any person once looking at it would come to the 
or grindin ’ le . a > * a 
s $ re wap death hh gy Bey same conclusion. W. & T. RANKIN, Rankin Ky. 


UB & ceed LAGONDA MEG. CO. 


. PATENT WATER PROOFED 

















-STRA 
“PHILADELPHIA, PA. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
TERRITORY EAST OF OHIO. TERRITORY WEST OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





Agents wanted in un 
occupied territory 


THE PERKINS’ 


CALEY eee eee cba chi (AAW ind Mill 


are positively ahead of all others 2 the country, and so 3 = pias 

warranted. Shipped to any responsible farmer in the U. 8, or Canada, sub: bject to Wongee is the Strongest and Best Self- 

30 days’ trial, and to return at our expense if not proving just as warranted. The 4 Regulating Wind Mill made. Fall 

4 SMALLEY BUCKET CARRIES (1888 Patent) is the only one that can be run at any angle . i for Sg agi bee 
from 40 to 8 degrees, and is the only perfect Silo Carrier £. the market, ——" For Circulars and Prices address 


‘“ 29 or “Practical Views from Practical Men,” sho 
So ask ag ovens. Sameer interested in Stock raising or Dairying. 5S The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Mailed free to any address, mentioning wags Also contains Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


\ full descriptive price list of SMALLEY COODS. 


SMALLEY MFG. C0, — ZS pace 
MANITOWOC, Wis: &# OUR x 
1 Vi. ; ote ; Will give you Unequaled Satisfaction. Send for proof 
' . positive of this. Catalogues, Price List and all necessary 


information. The Best is the Cheapest. Address 


oe ee THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO. 


The SMALLEY CUTTER, with Improved Bucket Carrier. SMALLEY are WITH GOVERNOR. 183 Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 












Insist upon getting the “Champion”; if your 
dealer hasn’ it, sendtous. Send nd esi in deme for Illustrated 
_—— e Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Police Goods, 
&ec. N P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Manuf’rs, Boston, Mass. 


PEERLESS DYES s.ther'Savccin. 
JACKSON BROTHERS, 


New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
Marin Office, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 








ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 


Over 13 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 

uoted. Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior 

ound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices; also Vitrified Glazed Pipe. First premium 
wherever exhibited. Drain Tile Machines for sale. 








HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per YEAR: 
e Free to eres in the United States or Cunete, 






Po 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........0cccceeeeeees pies: ( 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 000200 Foose OD 
HARPER'S BAZAR... ......--- ee 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ..272722222122. Fe ccccte eee 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





R ESS. Hand-made. Best Oak Leather, $8.50, $10, 
A N $12 $13.50 $15. Double Sets, $20, $25, # $30. 
Shipped subject I approval. 60-page Catalogue FREE. 
Order one. KIN' CO., Wholesale Mfrs., Owego, N. Y 


THE 


UD al 










eet 






i. e 


¢ 


ai as 
paidiey HAND Yiexy Buck Board 


KEE 
NAVAN, 


The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
~ I and low priced. Handy to get into and out 
ndy for single horse or pair. Handy for 


ore ie. or more. Handy to load or unload. 
‘or Free Circular, | “How to purchase direct 


BRADLEY & C0, SRRSSUE Sean 
THE BRADLEY 


TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY’S PATENT. 









































The only Two Wheeler that is ab 
solutely free from Horse Motion. Send 

‘for free circular “How to purchase direct 
Pag om nee age ” BRADLEY & 


use, N. Y., 63 Murray St., 
New York, 32 +80: rket St., Boston. 





A CITY LUXURY, 


Just as the city looks to the country for 


most of the luxuries used onits tables, so 
the country must turn to the city for those 
conveniences which are justly termed 
luxuries for the hard working housewife. 
City housekeepers have learned to realize 
that to save time is to lengthen life. 


SAPOLIO 


Is one of the best known city luxuries and 
each time acake is used an hour is saved. 
On floors, tables and painted work it acts 
like a charm. For scouring pots, pans 
and metals it has noequal. If your store- 
keeper does not keepit you should insist 
upon his doing so, as it always gives satis- 
faction and its immense sale all over the 
United States makes it an almost neces- 
sary article to any well supplied store. 
Everything shines after its use, and even 
the children delight in using it in their 
attempts to help around the house. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, 


NEW YORK. 








ae LO- “PHO- ROS 





“NO MORE “RHEUMATISM FOR MEI 


A BALM OF LIFE. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Rheumatism has no cure; 

Painless limbs and quiet slumbers, 
Ath-lo-pho-ros can secure. 


External applications are a farce in rheumatism. 


The trouble les deeper than the surface. Take 
Ath-lo-pho-ros internally. It never fails. Thou- 
sands of testimonials. 


WHERE A I have alway s been a firm disbeliever 


a hig 9 Medicines, | me ps Be be- 


e I had never seen direct results; 


RESOLVE That I have seen direct results 


“i your medicine and am now equal- 
y as firm a believer in Athlophoros. 


BEC AUSE rh years ago my wife could not get 


up stairs except on hands and_ knees, 
She said Athlophoros cured her. 
Three days ago she could not place 
her foot on the ground, except in 
great agony, despite medical treat- 
ment. This morning having used 
Athlophoros 2 days, she is all right. 
sd Athlophoros cured her. She 


God Diess ATHLOPHOROS.” 
H. C. BOLMAR, 
TirFin, SENECA Co., Onto. 












PEPPER MILL.| 












other Spices. 
MADE IN SIX SIZES. 
$1.50 to $8.00. 


Should your _ 
Hardware Yue 
Dealer not 
have these 
machines, ¢ 
send mo- 
ney to us 











| BEST CHOPPERS for Sausage, 
Sa 


| Meat ‘for 
| Poultry, 
















CAT 






FoRMERS ~ ATTENTION | 









Small Family Size, No. 5, $2.00. 


2.00 
8 Sizes, yn 
} ee 


Sansage Stuffers, 


3 SIZES. 
82. 50 to $9.00. 



















ENTERPRISE 
MFG CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOGUE MAILED FREE. 











THE GOLD WATER DIP 











bles, and many diseases of live stock. Send for Gireulan "TT, We 


(Thymo-Cresol), <A very. highly concentrated, 
non-poisonous fiuid—mixes readily with cold or warm 
a ers smpie. safe. and a ag) for. Ticks 


ey . Insect P trou- 
Ma OWEORD & 00. Baltimore; 






















SUPPLEMENT TO NOVEMBER NUMBER, 1888. » 
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| ESTABLISHED 1842. 
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ENTERED AT TUE Post OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N- Y,, AS SECOND CLASS MATTER. 
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PEG G'S 


Portable Farm Mills. 


28 sizes and styles 
for corn meal, corn 
and cobs, corn and 
oats, Graham flour. 
Parts self-adjusting. 
A boy can grind and 
keep inorder. Com- 
plete Mill and Shell- 


er for $100. i i] Lead 7 y 

. 3 y ng Da on will 

1s the most reliable substitute known for mother’s we ~~ sip > 

milk. Its superiority to other preparations rests use no other. 
on the crucial test of 30 years experience through- 
out Great Britain and the United States. Itis also 
a sustaining, strengthening diet for Invalids. Nu- 
tritious, easily digs sted, and acceptable to the most 
irritable or delicate stomach. Four sizes, 35c., up. 
Send stamp for ‘‘Healthful Hints,” a valuable 

pamphlet,to WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


For all Fine Purposes. 


13 Gold Medals of 
Merit. 


Reduced prices, 1888. 
Received highest 
awards at Cincinnati, 
St Louis, Indianapolis 
and New Orleans Fairs 
and Expositions. Fac- RS 1 

tory established 1851. Jan NING MILL 
Send for Mill book No. ’ Bhat droite 


The Eureka Salt Mf’g. Co. Limited. 
22. SE D FOR CATALOGUE ; Siew | Cc. F. BURGER, General Agent. 
3 | Q)H NSON | Mercantile Exchange Building, New York. P. 0. box 3241. 


& FIELD ONE OF THE FINEST STOCKS OF 


ees Band and Orchestral Instruments, 
Guitars Ban‘os Mandolins, ete. 


At the great instrument store of 


J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court St, Boston. 


SENL FOR GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Unexcelled for Puri- 
ty, Flavor, Solubili- 





ty and Strength. 





Every first-class grocer sells it. Ask for this 
brand. Observe the Trade Mark. 























ll YeU ASK THE COW-BoY WHICH 
IS THE BEST WATERPR96F COAT, 
THE INVARIABLE ANSWER ISS ToWER'S 
FISH BRAND SLICKER? THE REASON 
IS, THAT IT IS THE ONLY COAT THAT 


| WILL KEEP YoU PERFECTLY DRY IN 
’ |THE HARDEST SToRM AND PRTECT 13 ONLY GENUINE 


1/ 
/,||eU FROM THE COLD WINDS - ASK i = 
||FoR THE"EISH BRAND"SLICKER & oNETHING NEW GTRONGES) 
yet GLUES 
OLD MEDALS) 


























yn re ; 4 } 
AL 4) | Buh “ } TAKE N? cTHER-CATALOGUE FREE: 
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THE Cou Bay SUGHT To KNoW! |DEJ-TOWER , BoS ToN, MASS pee ASS OE ip iithe 








01 Ne} 
mi SSLA Si 
? 
i Used by thousands of first-class 
= An, 6 American ’ es tf and by such manufact- 
: 4. is operated similar to the finest French Music Boxesand urers as Pullman Palace Car Co., 
PLAYS 260 TUNES, from a waltz toa hymn, with Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
erfect tune ana ey gee thana : a Co., &e., &e. 
and ten times more 1 o ® 
pleasure. This Organ is the perfection of musical instru- Repairs Everything. 
ments and the grandest and most marvellousinstrument Iissuccess has brought a lot of 


soli tae SACREDMUSIGAMARCH: | IA etn incites 
218 J u NLY 2 + 
5 z LT] t sera Selec- 


Glue is manufactured solely by the 
tions, Popuiar Songs, Church music, as well asany organ. RL) 
: Nothing rander or combining so many features can RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 

be found in French or Swiss Pri 0 I $6 GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Music Boxes, costing $100. ice in 5 Send 10c, und dealers’ card who 
J TILLY CARVED CASESwith" music, Patent Pocket Can. No waste.Jdoesn’t keep it in stock, for sample, 

It_will fill you with astonishment and de- 7s . bolow ta very Patent Can. 
light. C.0.D. send *2.50 when you order, pay Autograph below is on every 

balance when you get organ. Send P.O. order, Registered 
or by Express. Send all orders for this organ to 


C0., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


BARGAINS IN GOLD WATCHES, 
YOU CAN GET THs WATON FREE 


To introduce our SOLID GOLD and SOLID SIL. 
VER WATCHES and immense line of jewelry and 
secure agents at once, we make this Wondertul Offer. 
NOW OR NEVER 1s YOUR CHANCE. 
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Fences, Gates and Bridges, 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


FENCE LAW. 


Nearly 300 Illustrations. 


MEME: 


A) 
oan 


A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions 
The book also contains a 


are abundantly illustrated. 
Synopsis of the Fence Laws of the different States, 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I.—Rail and other Primitive Fenees. 
CHAPTER II.—Stone and Sod Fences. 
CHAPTER III.—Board Fences. 
CHAPTER IV.—Picket Fences. 
CHAPTER V.—Barb-Wire Fences. 
CHAPTER VI.—Fences of Barb Wire and Boards. 
CHAPTER VII.—Hedges. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Portable Fences and Hurdles. 
CHAPTER IX.—Fences for Streams and Gullies. 
CHAPTER X.—Making aud Setting Posts. 
CHAPTER XI.—Gates and Fastenings. 
CHAPTER XIT.—Wickets and Stiles. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Fence Law. 
CHAPTER XIV.—Country Bridges and Culverts. 


CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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To get the best and handsomest Watch ever offered. This 
Watch is entirely new. The cases are beautifully en- 
raved, the same style and appearance as the cases ofa 
Watch, being made from fine quality Rolled 
told Plat >. We guarantee them tostandthe strongest 
acid test. The works are entirely new, nicely jeweled, 
lever re We qoerane. sd = —e 4 oxo 
nt time and to give perfect satisfaction mone) 
theerfullyy fi We WARRANT EACH 


cheerfully refunded. WE yARRA EACH 
WATCH FOR A PERIOD OF FIVE YAR +. 

n carrying this beautiful Watch gon will have the 
credit of owninga ®100 Sol'1 Gold Wath, and for 
use it is just asdesireable. We willsend this beautiful 
Watch by registered mail post-paid for only #5. 75. If 
you want to see the Watch before paying forit send 
us #1.00 asa guarantee of good faith and we will send 
the Watch by expressC.0O.D, with privilege of examina- 
tion at the express office, and if you do not find the 
watch just as represented you need not take it. Toevery 
person sending the cach ‘with order (#5.%5.) we will 
send a beautiful Gold Plated Chain Free. Our only 


(NY 


object In selling this Watch at such a ridiculously low priceis to secure Agents for our Watches and jewel 
y oe Joreforus. HOW ait FREE 


as one Watch sold in a town is sure to sell many more for us. IF 


YOU CAN GET THIS WA 


‘ 
Get up aclub and get four of your friends to send with you, sending us 828.04, (the price of four watches) and we will 
send you & Watches, thus giving you one Watch absolutely free for your trouble. Any person can easily secure four sube 
scribersin @ single day orevening. Any Bank, Commercial Agency, Express Co., or the leading Newspapers of America 
will tell you of our absolute reliability. Send all money by Post-Office Money Order, Express Money Order, Bank Draft, 
Postal Note or Registered Letter. Ordernow,. Our Catalogue sentfree. The Domestic Mig Co. Wallingford, Conn. 
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PREMIUM LIST.—GOOD FROM NOVEMBER, 1888, to OCTOBER 20, 1889. 








THE COMING YEAR. 


= 

With the January number the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
begin its forty-eighth volume. During almost half a century it has 
counseled the farmers, not only of America, but of a good share of 
the English-speaking world. It has been on terms of intimate 
friendship with them and has brought to their homes, month after 
month, the best thought and the ripest experience of farmers and 
horticulturists in all parts of the country. The good it has done to 
the cause of intelligent agriculture during all that time can hardly 
be overestimated. But we are not content to dwell upon the past, 
however eminent or useful it may have been. These are busy, 
bustling, pushing times. 

THE WORLD SPINS AROUND 


much faster than it did when the now venerable A. B. ALLEN 
founded the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 1842. It cares little for 
the days that are gone, but is intensely concerned with the active, 
living present. While this is especially true of the commercial 
world it is true in no small degree of the agricultural world as 
well. Where is the energetic farmer of to-day who would be 
willing to dispense with his mowers, reapers and other improved 
farm machinery and go back to the implements in use fifty years 
ago? It is true that farming is one of the most quiet and peaceful 
of callings, yet he must be indeed a backwoodsman who does :aot 
realize the quicker pulse-beat and the more stirring activities of 
the present time. It is the present which concerns us. Therefore 
our readers will care less about what the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST has been than what it is and is to be. 


TO BEGIN WITH, 
the characteristics of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST which have 
made it so trusted and infiuentiai in days gone by will be retained 
in undiminished force. One of these is reliability. Our great circle 
of readers have felt that this was a magazine they could “tie to.” 


We do not claim that it has been infallible ; we do claim that every . 


effort has been made to render it as nearly so as possible and make 
it worthy of the confidence which our readers have so heartily and 
generously bestowed upon it. This shall be our steadfast policy 
hereafter. Indeed, all the strong points of the ‘* old AGRICULTURIST” 
shall be maintained. 
THE CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
will be greatly enlarged and diversified. Although second to no 
other agricultural periodical in the country in the ability of its 
writers, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will enlist during the year 
to come a much larger number than in any year gone by. This we 
shall do without lowering the high standard always maintained 
by this periodical. To a large extent the new writers will deal 
with fresh and timely themes, We shall solicit and welcome the 
experience of intelligent farmers and horticulturists everywhere; 
this is a practical age, and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is always 
glad to give “the floor” to practical men. It is one of the happiest 
signs of the times that the gulf which once seemed to separate the 
agricultural scientist from the every-day farmer has been so nearly 
bridged, and that the former is every year doing more and more of 
real value for the latter, aiding him with hints, suggestions and 
carefully tested experiments so that the struggle for a living, which 
with many farmers is an up-hill task at best, shall be made easier 
and less precarious. In this good work the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST has always been a leader. It has aimed to be helpful and 
serviceable to the farmer, live stock breeder, gardener and fruit- 
grower who earn their daily bread by their contact with the soil. 
Much as it has done in this way, it expects to do much more. To 
be so useful to its readers that they will 
ALWAYS FIND IT INDISPENSABLE 


is its constant purpose. This it can and will do without dwarfing 





its value in other ways. There is a vast field of human discovery 
and knowledge, including many matters of curious interest, which 
may not touch the ‘pocket nerve,” but which every intelligent 
person will be delighted to explore. Many farmers live too much 
within themselves; they think of little but their own affairs and 
bound the big, round world by the limits of their own farms. So 
we do not mean to narrow the scope of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIsT, but to give in every number articles of wide and general 
interest, prepared expressly for our columns, which will brighten 
up our readers and set them thinking. Many of these articles will 
treat of matters more or less allied to agriculture, and all of them, 
we are sure, will be eagerly read by the farmer and his family. 
Of course 
THE FARM IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT THE HOME, 
and much more space will be given next year than in previous 
volumes to the Household. ‘‘ Mother” will always find in these 
pages something worth knowing and treasuring up. For her and 
‘the girls” there will be cooking recipes of tested merit, innumer- 
able hints for the economical management of the kitchen, sugges- 
tions as to the care and proper clothing of children, counsel in case 
of sickness, advice as to neat and fashionable dressmaking at home, 
crochet and knitting patterns, and other fancy work in abundance. 
In these pages, to which a large number of ladies will constantly 
contribute, we shall endeavor to make the AMERICsN AGRICULT- 
URIST as useful and instructive to the farmer’s wife as the main 
part of the paper is to her husband. 
THE CHILDREN ALSO 


shall have ample attention. We shall always set aside four pages 
for their special enjoyment, although we have found that the ‘old 
folks” read and enjoy this department about as much as the little 
folks. Whatever we can do to make these pages delightful shall 
be done. They will always be entertaining, and the most lively 
and interesting writers for young people will be engaged to make 
them so. Here, and all through the magazine, there will be 
A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Whatever sketch or article can be made more clear and graphic by 
pictorial art will be illustrated, no matter what it may cost. We 
shall print pictures merely for the sake of the pictures only when 
they possess in themselves a distinct and characteristic merit, like 
some of Mueller’s charming creations; the pictorial art will be in 
general subordinated to the function of illustrating the many 
subjects which will be presented in the ample pages of the coming 
volume. Todo all that we have outlined above—to find place for 
new contributors in all departments; to give additional space to 
the women and the youngsters; and to illustrate as freely as we 
expect to do, will take no small amount of room. Heretofore the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has printed forty-eight pages during the 
winter, but fewer during the summer. The forthcoming volume 
will contain at least forty-eight pages in every number—at least 
576 pages altogether—and every page will be laden with something 
of value and interest not only to the farmer and his family but to 
every one who has a suburban home or a taste for rural life, which, 
after all, is the only life worth living. In short, we mean to make 
from the issues of 1889 

THE BEST VOLUME - 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ever issued, one which our readers 
as well as ourselves will be proud of. They will also be proud to 
help extend the circulation of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
especially when such liberal terms, to them and to new subscribers, 
are offered in the succeeding pages of this number. So we confi- 
dently expect that our subscription list, large as it already is, will 
be greatly increased, and that ‘‘the dear, old paper,” as a life-long 
friend of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST recently called it in a letter 
to the Editor, will be placed in thousands and tens of thousands of 
homes where it has hitherto been a stranger. 
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Absolute Cuarantee Given to do Perfect and Rapid Work. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Three Rivers, Mich, 
EIWILLIAMS | Cut.This Out 


And send within 30 days with 25 cents to pay postage, 


advertising and other expenses and we will send you @ 
Grain Threshers HorsePowers<Engines 












GR EAT BIG BOOK: pages nearly a footsquare, 
10 Pieces of New Music, 
100 Elegant New Desigus fur Embroidery and Stamping, 
2OO of the best songs ever sung with a lotof new ones, @ 
creat big collection of New Riddles ard Couundrums, over 
250, greatfun for parties. etc. 250 Motto Verses, just 
side splitters, 99 Pagical Ticks, “100 Puzzles, 25 New 
Pi »pular Evening Pa ty Games, Secret Alphabet, 200 Cute 
Curious and Catchy Pictures, Great Game of Fortune Tell- 
ing, ete. All for only 25 cts. in Stamps 1f you will Cut 
This Out and send within 30 Days and also agree to help 
us make Sales in your locality from our great Catalogue 
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St. Johnsville, Montzomery Co., New York prieaciey al oo tees fun rf “HY. 
a quarter. or 0 assan Yog ie Ze 
FREE TO ALL. . & 10, 
Send your address immediately, on postal carc thoroughly taught 
for our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue, ANDO il or personaliy. 
de -scribing more than 300 of our Works pertain- HOF RTH A 1006 Ubonet St., Philadelphia. 


ing to Rural Life. 











Send stamp for Catalogue to W. H. WIGM@RE, 


POULTRY 
eCATTLE 


No. 107 S. atau Ln SS ELPHIA, PA. 
Cow Milking Tubes, Teat Slitters, Cattle and Sheep 
Labels and Windy Dropsy Troc ars, French Poultry 
Killing Knives, Caponizing Tools of every descrip- 
tion, with full instructions, oy ey Bands, Rings, 
Markers, Roop Syringes, Anti-Feather Pullers, Gapes 
Exterminator and Howto Make Poultry Pay. 








WIRE NETTING FENCES, 
Tus style of fencing has been in use for many years in 
a limited way, but in the last five years thousands of miles 
of it has been putup. It has proved to be the best fence 


for all purposes that has yet been tried. Sedgwick Bros., 
Richmond, Ind., are large manufacturers of these ex- 
cellent fences, and willsend catalogues to all applicants. 
The American Agriculturist takes pleasure in inviting its 
readers to write to them, referring to this paper. 





aM. MONITOR IN- 
CUBATOR. 


A simple self regulating ma- 
chine. Best improvements of 
any machine made. Is some- 
thing better than a show case. 

Address 
A. Williams M’f'g Co., 


BRISTOL, CT. 


TRY poe WITT's POULTRY FOOD. 


The Great Poultry Regulator. 
Prevent Cholera, Roup, Gapes, and fill egg 


basket winter and summer. 


Trial Packages sent prepaid by mail for 50 
centsand 1. Askyour dealer for it. Breeder of 
22 varieties of Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks. Stamps for cir- 
culars. H.H. HEWITT, Witliamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


GALCIT For POUTRY AND PIGEONS. 


Send for Sample and Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, 
wanted for the fastest selling gnbscription 
AGENTS book published. From $5 to $10 per day 
made easily. Exclusive territory given. Complete sample 


York, Pa. 
book and raluable outfit free. Address 
F. M M. LUP nON SS Murray St., New York, 
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“Then With One Great Spring It Tried to Break Through the Triple Row of Spears.”—Sce Page 510. 
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- are no windows, the house being open on three sides. 


A FETE DAY IN JAVA. 
GRACE BLANCHARD. 
ae 

When the Captain’s wife came home from her last voyage she 
let us read her journal, and although she had climbed half-way up 
the Himalayas, been at the mercy of typhoons, and seen a bore of 
water come towering up the Hoogly and topple upon the shipping 
in the harbor at Calcutta, her most interesting experience was an 
event in Java; and Iam going to use the thread of her narrative, 
only stringing upon it a few facts which she took for granted we 
knew. The Dutch government fora long time forbade its employees 
to write about its colonies; so we do not feel much to blame for our 
tardy knowledge of Java, the most fertile and prosperous tropical 
island in the world. It clears $5,000,000 a year for Holland. 

The event was a New Year’s festival held by the natives, with a 
tiger fight for the chief attraction. It was not the first of January, 
for the Javan new year begins when the new moon is first seen in a 
certain month. In different towns about the island cannon were 
announcing that the festal day had come; but in Blietar was to be 
the biggest féte, and to Blietar the Captain’s wife will take us on 
the tip of her pen. Thus the account begins: 

We went ashore from the ship the preceding day, and a busi- 
ness friend entertained us over night at his house, which is built 
upon a stone foundation that belonged to one swept away by a tidal 
wave in 1888. These new posts are set four feet deep in the stone, 
and the floors are cemented, but the superstructure is airy enough 
to be licked up by a wave, for the partitions are of bamboo, the roof 
of palm and cocoanut leaves, the doors of braided palm, and there 
As we drew 
near the front steps two cats, six kittens, and eight barking dogs 
met us. Two monkeys chained behind the house came bobbing 
around the corner. Hens and chickens roamed at pleasure indoors, 
two canaries in bamboo cages sang all the time, and a white cocka- 
too sat on its perch without eating or speaking. It was a tradition 
that it had stirred at some period of its existence. Native servants 
were lying or squatting about, and at dinner time, as if we had had 
a sufficient feast for the palate and needed one for the eyes, the 
head waiter placed in the middle of the table three kittens ten days 
old. All Ican say is that I would rather see all the tigers in the 
world killed than see again the unkilled fleas on those balls of fur. 

The Captain and I fled from the house under pretense of need- 
ing to find our land-legs by walking a bit. We were told not to 
stroll on the beach, as is was so musty it would make us ill; conse- 
quently we tramped away to overtake a boy with a bunch of bana- 
nas, and made him ill with fright. At the unusual sight of Euro- 
peans, he dropped the fruit, shook like a leaf, and would have sunk 
to the ground if we had not left him. The natives often fly to their 
shanties when they see us coming. The Captain says it is a proof 
that an American hat and bustle are intrinsically appalling. 

Early the next morning we were off to the station in a cumber- 
some carriage drawn by two pudgy horses. The ribbons, or to be 
exact the ropes, were handled by a bare-footed driver who wore the 
Mussulman handkerchief on his head, on top of that a superlatively 
tall black hat with a yellow rim, and on his body a thin dark-blue 
jacket and a pair of thin trousers half-way to the knees. 

We took a special first-class car with room iit for ten persons, 
and in seven hours we had crossed Java and made a hundred miles 
easily. Butif the journey had been by post it would have been a 
comfortable one, for the Dutch government used to execute the 
native regents who did not go cheerfully at road-making. The 
regents were once the emperor and sultan of twakingdoms in the 
island, and at its conquest by the Netherlands they were allowed 
to keep their supremacy nominally, but really they were put under 
the direction of a Dutch Resident and his assistant, whose ‘‘ recom- 
mendations” are obeyed as orders. The regents have an annuity 
and a percentage of the produce raised, but it is the Resident who 
directs what seed shall be sown, what wages paid, when the harvest 
shall be gathered, and how much shall be askea for it, 

Along the road were ferns twenty feet high and more, cocoa- 
nut, cinnamon, fig and banana trees, coffee, indigo and tobacco 
plantations, and hedges of shoe-flower, so called because the slaves 
used to black their masters’*boots with it. Where rice is sown one 
year, sugar cane is sown the next. After 1890 the natives will not 
be forced to cultivate sugar cane for the government, and then per- 
haps they will get the good of their own paddy fields, off which, by 
means of irrigation, they can get two crops of rice a year. 

Some of the trees in Java are holy and allowed to stand only 
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before temples and chieftains’ houses. Over all the tree trunks and 
all over the ground moss grows four or five inches high. In this 
damp island it is difficult to keep a gun dry, but it has been done, 
for they say that once on a time forty or fifty Europeans with some 
mounted natives shot nine hundred deer in three hours. Java is 
unsurpassed as a happy hunting-ground; but even here some things 
are permitted to live on, like the pigeons, who are believed to lay 
diamond eggs if they become a hundred years old. 

In the distance we could see Java’s backbone of thirty-eight 
volcanic mountains looming up from 5,000 to 12,000 feet, and the 
smoke from a crater which has only one equal in the world for size. 
Somebody pointed out the direction in which stand ruins of the 
temple that is said on good authority to have required for its con- 
struction more skill and labor than the Egyptian pyramids. Per- 
haps it was built by the natives when they were Brahmins and 
Buddhists, before the Arabs forced Mohammedanism upon them. 
Christianity has made only a beginning in Java, but missionaries 
are welcome because the regent says the natives won’t believe them. 
Earthquakes and eruptions and tidal waves have taught the people 
to build no more temples seven stories high. 

At the way stations we saw the great unwashed chewing the 
red sirih leaf for the purpose of coloring, and, they claim, of pre- 
serving, their teeth, and we heard them talking eagerly about the 
coming festival. Javanese is a queer language. It hasseven words 
for horse and five for dog, but none for animal. The individual 
minerals have names, but there is no noun meaning metal in gen- 
eral. Why they want expressions for twenty ways of sitting down 
I don’t see, for I have noticed that the universal posture is squat- 
ting. Javanese has different forms for addressing superiors and 
inferiors. You must use different declensions and inflections when 
you call your dog, salute your chief, chat with an equal, and bow 
before the majesty of your Regent. 

We reached Blietar at two o’clock in the afternoon, and had 
tiffin at a little hotel that would have been first-rate if dogs, geese, 
and pigs had not clattered about it night and day. Later we went 
over to the fair-grounds—campus, circus ring, or whatever they call 
it—to see the decorations and the procession. Pretentious bamboo 
houses had been erected for the use of the Regent and the chiefs, 
who came bringing their tribes behind them. By the lights which 
filled the inside and the torches which covered the outside of the 
houses, we saw that each had its guard of natives who, spear in ~ 
hand, sat on the ground in rows. Gambling tables were every- 
where, for the Malay finds music in the rattle of dice. He seemed 
to be charmed also by the sounds given forth by two orchestras 
which played alternately. The Javanese make gongs and drums 
for export, but a large number evidently had been left on the hands 
of the manufacturers. Then there were instruments with sharp- 
pointed tones. One gentleman said he ‘felt, smelled, tasted, and 
saw that music,” and another called it a ‘‘ perfect musical porcupine.” 

The procession heralded by this uproar was very long and 
everything was typified in it. Some natives wore animal skins 
and danced as they went, other animals were made of paper and 
moved along on rollers; but we were most amused by the repre- 
sentation of a human animal—an effigy of a European lady, seven 
feet high, with a rag-doll face, small head, tremendous body, and 
abbreviated skirts. This caricature may not have been intentional, 
but I wonder that the natives did not purposely ridicule a white 
man, in revenge for once having been denied the dress coat when 
they asked the government for permission to wear the European 
costume. It was hard to leave the rainbow scene and the fireworks 
—which were as fine as one would expect, seeing that there are 
almost 200,000 Chinese in Java—but we went to our room at ten, so 
as to be up at six the next morning. 

We were on the grand stand reserved for white folks an hour 
before the Resident made a sign for the tiger fight to begin. First 
of all a tremendous hollow square was formed three-deep by 40,000 
natives, all armed with spears, and those in the front row rested on 
one knee with their spears presented to an imaginary advancing 
foe. He was not long imaginary. In the center of the square were 
fourteen closed wooden boxes holding the fourteen tigers which had 
been caught in traps and kept without food for a day or two in prep- 
aration for this festival. The best cages for tigers are made of a 
certain kind of palm which breaks off in splints and sticks into their 
mouths. Though the poor beasts at first had roared and lashed about 
so that horses would not go near them, all was quiet now when two 
spearsmen, guarded by four natives in green and yellow, went 


ow 


toward the boxes with two ropes in their hands, They fastened an , 4 
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A WILD AND WONDERFUL COUNTRY. 
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In the western part of New Mexico are found sothe of the most 


. . . . | 
end of each rope to two sides of the box, then, falling back into the | 
crowd, they pulled the ropes, the sides of the cage gave way, and the | 

| 


tiger stood revealed. It was an immense creature. At first it kept 





still, dazzled by the sunlight and the cheering ; 


struggle was. Ina second, it fell. 


or more natives to run forward and literally cut it up. 


which they blasphemed by this one-sided sport. 


begun. Fourteen times this spectacle was repeated 
ber of an Audubon Society ! 


as when I found I could look on such a sight and survive. 


owing, they say, not to the 
scene, but to the heat and — “he 


iJ 


to the smell of cocoanut oil 
on the heads of the natives. 
A gentle whisper next in- 
formed us that the grand 
stand was breaking down ; 
s0 we left it without cere- 
mony but without a panic, 
and went back to the hotel 
for tiffin, a nap, five o’clock 
tea,a walk anda late dinner. 
The day’s celebration ended 
with a reception and dance 
given by the Dutch Resident 
and the native Regent, and 
to this we went in the even- 
ing. How we enjoyed the 
costumes! Full dress for 
the men rfeant white trou- 
sers and swallow-tails, and 
for the women gloves or 
mitts and then anything 
they pleased. The short, 
brown, lank-haired people 
were not joyous, and very 
few danced, possibly because 
a hearty supper was brought 
in and eaten between each 
number on the order. Stran- 
gers were welcomed in 
speeches by the Resident and 
the Regent, and this stranger 
bowed and smiled as if she 
understood, The Regent 
wore the sarong, a wrap tied 
around his hips; but he 
alone can wear one of silk 
and gold. In it was stuck a 
kris or dagger, the national 
weapon, which is worn by 
every male over fourteen 
years of age and by many women of high birth. 
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to his family. 
wood more precious than gold. 


Regent, who, apparently, said something polite to us. 
to a concert and reception at ten o'clock. 


were homesick for the ship. 


eaten by a party of young Erfglishmen. 


hibited by the authorities. 





{ 
q then with one great 
4 spring it tried to break through the triple row of spears. Terribly cut, 
it staggered to the middle of the field, as if it saw how unequal the 
> That was the signal for a dozen 
b This butch- 
§ ery over, they pulled out the tiger's whiskers for talismen, wiped 
q their feet in its blood to give them courage the next year, and put 
aside its heart to eat in order that they might be valiant—a word 
> The carcass was 
> finally dragged to the feet of the Regent, who sat under his state 
, umbrella ten feet high, ana the killing of tiger number two was 
q -and Ta mem- 
I never felt so much like a monster 
‘ 
, 
‘ 
q 
; 
> 
> 
b 


it is fortunate I did not faint, for the Captain and another man did, 


> 

> It was two o'clock in the morning when we said good-by tothe 

b In the morn- 

q ing he sent to ask if we were pleased with the féte, and invited us 

q But we wanted to take 
our car-ride in the cool of the day, and, besides, I really think we 

> I am sure we were for our larder of 

> canned goods, when we arrived ata half-way station and found that 

» the food we had telegraphed to be made ready for us was being 

> 

b 

> 

> 

. 

> 


Now, here in my cabin, as I write about the festival, barbarically 
splendid and Rider-Haggardish as it was, the best thing I can say 
of the so-called tiger fight is that after next year it will be pro- 





SLOPE OF THE WONDERFUL ZUNI PLATEAU. 
Every Javanese 
is forced by his religion to get back any kris that has once belonged 
One which we saw had a handle made of a kind of 








curious and remarkable formations of the wonderful plateau coun- 
try. The area of the country is so great that explorers have spent 
years of toilsome and painful travel in obtaining the outlines of its 
picturesque features and solving the problems of their formation. 
The region is one of the nrost rugged sections of the West, and pre- 
sents great obstacles to travel. Instead of mountains with sloping 
sides, there are innuinerable steep and lofty cliffs stretching across 
the explorer’s path and vanishing into the distance. There are 
numberless canyons cutting the country, hundreds of feet deep, 
many miles in length, and with rough precipitous walls. The 


plateaus generally terminate at the brink of some gigantic wall, 
which drops almost vertically upon some lower level, until the 
lowest is reached. The study of this country is full of delightful 
discoveries to the geologist. 

At the town of Albuquerque in New Mexico, and for many 


ee .. 
| 
| 
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miles north and south of it, 
the Rio Grande river may 
be regarded as forming the 
southeastern boundary of 
this curious country. The 
railroad crosses the river a 
few miles south of the town 
and at once winds into the 
land of cliffs, terraces and 
canyons. As the traveler 
goes farther and farther 
westward, the cliffs and 
mesas become more pro- 
nounced and remarkable. 
The mesa—a Spanish word 
—means, strictly, a table; 
and the plateau country is 
full of mesas. Sometimes 
the high table surface is 
completely encircled by a 
descending cliff. Sometimes 
one side is cliff-bound while 
the other falls away by a 
gentle slope into the distant 
lowlands, or, a few miles 
back of its crest line a sec- 
ond cliff may spring up toa 
higher flat. All the various 
forms of mesas are common 
in the plateau country. 
Much of the scenery is 
strong and grand. The giant 
cliffs in the distance show 
rainbow colors, and the ver- 
tical palisades with the 
naked strata outlined at 
their partings, the bright, 
yellowish soil, the brilliant 
sunshine and heat, and the 
blue haze of the atmosphere 
are general characteristics 
of the plateau country. 
After traveling about one hundred and thirty miles northeast- 
erly from Albuquerque, the continental divide is reached, with the 
heart of the Zuni plateau to the south, the red and variegated cliffs 
of the Jura-Trias north, and not far below the fronts of the magnifi- 
cent vermilion cliffs of Southern Utah. The Zuni plateau is an 
elevation produced by some uplifting force which raised it consid- 
erably above the surrounding regions. Upon a mesa, rising twelve 
hundred feet above the plain and bounded by the steepest of walls 
are the ruins of the old historic town of Zuni, one of the few ruined 
pueblos on this continent of which there is even so much as a 


tradition. 
The accompanying illustration shows a curious formation of 


rocks on the sloping flank of a plateau, caused by the long-continued 
action of the elements upon sandstone. The statuesque figures are 
eroded towers, capped with large blocks of sandstone, which had 
fallen from the Dakota sandstone, nearly a thousand feet above. 
The protection which these afforded to the softer calcareous 
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(chalky) sandstone on which they lay caused the gradual formation 
of columns by the slow dissolving of the surrounding rock, The 
adamantine sandstone and its obdurate character has played an 
important part in the shaping of these plateaus and the more 


perishable nature of overlying sandstones and shales accounts for 
some wonderful formations in the Zuni canyons, 





FARMERS IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


HERBERT UNDERWOOD, 


> 

The amount of agricultural legislation demanded of, and per- 
formed by, Congress has considerably increased within the past 
The farming interests of the country have made 
themselves felt more and to advantage. More*men of an agricult- 
ural experience ‘have entered the two houses. Men who were 
acquainted with the needs of the farming constituencies have hap- 
pily been placed in charge of agricultural measures, 

Of men in Congress who get their income solely from agriculf- 
ure there are not over twenty-five. Of those who have farms 
there are more than twice as many. Some own them as playthings ; 
some get substantial returns either in the way of stock or crops 
raised and sold by superintendents. A few have bought their 
property for speculation and never see it from one year’s end to 
another. A look at the crops of real farmers, semi-farmers and 
play farmers in Congress reveals some very interesting men. 

THOMAS WITHERELL PALMER, of Michigan, head of the agricult- 
ural committee in the Senate, is the man with whom one would 
naturally begin. He can probably claim, undisputed, to be the 
‘boss farmer” of the United States Senate. He seems to have what 
is the ‘‘ boss farm,” as his Michigan admirers are fond of putting it. 
The Senator himself says that if any one can show him how the 
farm can be improved, he will act at once upon his suggestion. But 
the way in which he says it rather indicates that he does not expect 
to receive very many suggestions. The Senators who have gone 
out to Detroit, or visited there at his invitation, agree with him 


few years. 





SENATOR PALMER, OF MICHIGAN. 
thoroughly. And he has managed to get not a few of them inter- 
ested therein. He has named horses after some and avenues after 
others. .A few favored ones have both a horse and an avenue. Sen- 
ator Palmer began with the farm more as a sort of amusement than 
anything else. He has kept on improving, and has placed on the 
farm the finest horses and cattle until he has over a quarter of a 
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million invested there. He has not begun to make many sales as 
yet, but says that he must now. It is a large establishment for a 
man even of his fortune to keep up for the mere pleasure of it. 

In 1816 the land which formed the nucleus of the farm was 
taken from the government by Senator Palmer’s grandfather, James 
Witherell, then Judge of the Territory. It was 160 acres in extent. 





SENATOR GEORGE, OF MISSISSIPPI. 

They were on the Pontiac road now known as Woodward avenue, 
made by Mad Anthony Wayne in 1794, and running between De- 
troit and Pontiac. The land descended to Senator Palmer’s mother, 
and thence to him. Eighteen years ago the original 160 acres were 
increased by 480. Then the estate lay in several places three-fourths 
of a mile from the road, and frontage was purchased, until now the 
forest, house plats and farm embrace 657 acres. Mrs. Palmer 
wanted a house, and a famous log-cabin was built thereon ; and a 
little later into the barn went an engine to pump water. The log- 
cabin is a fascinating home, finished finely inside and largely 
furnished with old chairs, beds, etc., that have been in the family 
for years. Prominent in the living-rooms down stairs is the chair 
which belonged to Mr. Palmer’s grandmother. Great old-fashioned 
fire-places, of the true type that our forefathers used to know, make 
the rooms glow with their mellow firelight in fall evenings, when the 
guests sit about in a circle, for the Palmer hospitality is noted. 

Beautiful as is the landscape on the improved land or in the 
woods, where nine miles of drives have been laid out, the practical 
side of thé farm is quite as well worth looking at. Fifty-seven acres 
of the farm are considered Mrs. Palmer’s, for the purpose of devel- 
opment. The rest, outside the woodland, is devoted to stock- 
raising—something the Senator has been working at for the last 
six years. He first bought a stallion and a couple of mares of 
M. W. Dunham of Illinois. A ‘year later he went to La Perche, 
getting six more mares and six Jerseys direct from the island. Last 
year he imported eight more mares, and this year twenty-one, with 
twelve stallions. Breeding has been going on from the first, and 
thirty colts is now the average yearly get, and the colts are valued 
at $500 when dropped. The horses are given French names princi- 
pally, every “‘ Marshal” being a thorough-bred. ‘‘ Marshal Lannes” 
and ‘Marshal Ney” are two magnificent animals and valued at 
$2,500. Mr. Palmer has some high-grade mares and grade cows— 
improving good strains of native stock by crossing with the foreign 
blood. 

The barns are such that make the eye of any farmer glitter. 
The horse barns come first, with fifty box stalls for mares and colts. 
One barn is forty by sixty feet, with sheds attached until a big rect- 
angle is formed. The next, with two hundred and fifty feet of sheds, 
forms four sides of a quadrangle. The Jersey cow barn is forty by 


one hundred and twenty feet, with a transept forty by ninety feet, and 4 
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‘ WEBSTER THE GREAT MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE WORLD.” 
q (Pacific Churchman.) 
pssinm y THE CENTURY 
4 : : ; - a 

has it such an enormous circulation? oy estimate that over two 
4 millions of people read each number of THE CENTURY, 
4 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Ilustra- THE CENTURY is above everything aleader. It led the de- 
b tions than any other American Dictionary. —- " hg a age = a P. pag si — 
> evelopment of American Authors. is alive to the issues o 
> WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD to-day. What it prints, whether short story or solid article, sets people to think- 
q Authority is Rag Rage Office, a ing and talking. 
re -U. S. Supr . Itis reeomm 


aft n 1 whatever other periodicals may come into the family, the great 
i ioten'e ae gd ve agi 5 Ha portly ao i reading world has found out that ‘‘no household can keep 
Ca Bh NE abreast of the times without THE CENTURY.” It has been 





said ‘‘ Its success is explained by its contents. ”’ 
the greatest writers of the world like to have their work read 
3t AU bE by the freatest number, and therefore to such a magazine as 
THE CENTURY the best naturally comes. It was for THE 


> 
> It isan invaluable companion in every School 
q and at every Fireside. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 





CENTURY that Gen. Grant first wrote his reminiscenses of important battles; it 
was for it that the leaders on both sides in the Civil War have been writing the 
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ca | O vi fanovs ae oo. “ 

‘ it is publishing the life of Abraham Lincoln, by his private secretaries. Of this 
» BECAUSE it has been said, “‘the young man who is not reading it robs himself of that which 
> 





he will one day hunger for,” and again, ‘‘the person who does not read it will be 


i nsurance Company of New Yor K, considered unintelligent ; it is classic.” The coming year presents the most important part of this great 
OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. BFE A NSE oo. EN TORY ie printing those remarkable articles on ‘‘Siberia and the Exile 


4 
. : System’? by George Kennan, which are attracting universal attention and are being 
Z Seventieth Semi-annual Statement, ened in Rendiada of foreign newspapers, but are not allowed to enter Russia in 


“Chicago Tribune ”’ says that ‘no other magazine articles printed in the English 
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A PLEA FOR CHILDREN ON THE FARM. 


ud >- 


Of the many things to wonder over in this world of ours, none 
can be more inexplicable than the carelessness of parents in regard 
to the reading matter allowed their children. A man, otherwise 
prudent and sagacious, kind to his little ones, exercising over them 
in all other matters a wise oversight, will permit them to read any 
book put into their hands, no matter by whom, without one ques- 
tion. A loving mother, with the most thoughtful care will prepare 
the diet and clothing of her children with untiring and well-directed 
vigilance, and yet will allow them to pore over books their little 
hands should never touch, their innocent eyes never see. To many 
minds the fact that the child is reading seems proof not to be 
doubted that the child is safe ‘‘ out of mischief.” The thought 
never comes that there could be mischief in a book! No parent 
performs his whole duty to his young child when he allows that 
child to read any book which either he or some wise friend has not 
carefully looked through. Many a sensitive, receptive child has 
had its whole future life changed or darkened through the agency 
of a book of which, had his mother but read one page, it would 
surely never have been allowed to work its evil spell upon him. 

It is a growing evil. Books and papers filled with harmful 
reading are scattered broadcast over the land, until one is almost 
tempted to question if the art of printing is not a very mingled 
good. The urgent cry is for ‘something sensational, electrifying;” 
exciting is too cool a word. Scott and writers of his school are 
condemned as too dull and prosaic for the taste of the present time. 
Each writer strives to rival the other in producing something more 
unreal, and so the taste grows by what it feeds on. I do not mean 
that all are bad—thousands of vile stories are written and read, and 
many beautiful and helpful ones also—but parents should know 
what their children read. If youcan, follow your boy to his favorite 
perch in the apple tree, or nook in the woods, and see the eagerly 
devoured book which so absorbs him. If you thought he had kept 
away from your sight to smoke or play cards, you would be un- 
happy and would seek him. Yet neither cards nor tobacco can do 
him the harm a bad book may. 

Give your boys books—do not wait to let them choose. Give 
them books that are interesting as well as ‘‘ good.” Not memoirs 
of young children to make them fear to be pious lest they too die 
young. Not dry disquisitions upon science and philosophy, but 
books that incline them to love and study Nature’s works, that 
widen their horizon, that lead them ‘‘ from Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” Thereare many such. Burroughs is full of charming sketches 
of birds and woods, of the habits and ways of all woodland things ; 
Olive Miller, with delightful romances and phantasies in bird-life; 
Mrs. Treat, with such close and accurate descriptions of insects that 
a boy or girl of average intelligence would be able to identify any 
of the ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” in the volume with that 
title. Figuier’s ‘‘ Insect World” is replete with detail and anecdote, 
a thoroughly fascinating book, over which a little brown-haired 
maiden I know pores for hours. Or some of the pleasant books on 
fishing. There is Keens’, with its illustrations, showing the boy 
how to make the greatly desired ‘“ flies.” Or Foster’s, which tells 
of the ways of fishes, their favorite haunts, and the best times for 
angling. Or else, and better still, perhaps, for the end in view, 
books on farming, on stock and poultry, now that they are made so 
interesting and so attractive with their numerous illustrations, and 
living things always interest children. Give your boya calf or colt, 
a pig or some fowls, and then the book that tells him all he can 
learn from books of his new possession, and you will soon see how 
the living interest will conquer the unhealthy taste that was being 
formed. The life of children on a farm ought to be, might be, so 
happy, and is often miserable, because parents will not give a little 
wise thought, a little intelligent sympathy to them. These given, 
boys and girls would not so often. forsake the country for the 
crowded perilous city. When fathers will provide their boys with 
as healthy food for their minds as they think necessary for their 
bodies, and make them feel as if they too were part owners with 
their father of the farm and stock, there will be little danger of their 
seeking places in shops or on railways. When there is the con- 
sciousness that in yon meadow grows the grass which will help 
fatten the calf he hopes to show at the county or state fair, that 
grass will be made into hay with a will strengthened by the pride of 
ownership. Corn will be hoed with a lighter heart even if with an 
aching back, that pail of sour milk carried out more cheerfully, 








when corn and milk go to feed the pig or fowl whose sale will help 
to swell his growing bank account, or perhaps enable him to buy 
a much-longed-for tool or book. 

Yes, you can keep your boys at home if you choose. The girl 
must go where her husband takes her, but in these days I hold that 
training wise that teaches a girl to be independent, and wholly true 
to herself if she cannot marry as her heartinclines, An independent 
single woman can be a very happy woman if she will, and it is her 
parents’ work to teach her how to be. Begin when she isa little 
girl. Let her feel that you are in full sympathy with her and she 
will have no secrets from you. Teach her healthy ways of inde- 
pendence. Do not send her to the mill or milliner’s shop, but make 
her a little poultry keeper, a florist, a bee tender, a herd woman, 
and witha] make her wise in all household lore. Give her a gen- 
erous share in all the profit from the poultry, flowers, butter, honey, 
etc., which are the produce of her labor. G. R. A. N. 





““THE SAND WHICH IS THERE.” 
ees 

Every one has heard the conundrum, ‘‘ Why do the people in 
the desert never starve?’ and its answer, ‘‘ Because of the sand 
which is there,” and many persons have wondered why two slices of 
bread with meat between should have the same name as an ancient 
noble family of England. It was John, fourth earl of Sandwich, 
who invented, or at least made popular this article of diet. He lived 
in the last century, was a member of Parliament, and Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was noted for his methodical and persevering 
industry. When engaged with important business matters, he 
would not leave his work, even to eat his meals, and so kept him- 
self supplied with layers of bread and meat, of which he could par- 
take quickly and easily without laying down his pen. We have not 
heard that this busy man contracted dyspepsia through eating thus 
hastily and irregularly, but we think it most likely that he did. A 
funny little verse was written about him and another nobleman, 
Lord Spencer, who had aglopted and made fashionable a new style 
of garment : 

‘* Two noble earls, whom if I quote 

Some folks may call me sinner, 
The one invented half a coat, 
The other, half a dinner.”’ 

But in spite of the rhymster’s sneer, the sandwich became uni- 
versally popular, and was made of many other things besides meat. 
An enterprising confectioner of Glasgow, Scotland, set his wits to 
work and became celebrated for selling a hundred different kinds of 
sandwiches, 

eens Aeeeee nee 

Tomato Culture in Florida.—It is a fact not generally known that 
although the tomato is a plant indigenous to a warm climate it does 
not thrive as well in an open garden in Florida as in a more tem- 
perate climate unless planted in partial shade. The reason for this 
is that the plant and fruit, though not harmed by the direct rays of 
the sun, are scorched by the reflected heat of the sandy soil. The 
ordinary garden soil becomes so hot that it is impossible to hold 
one’s hand half buried in it without injury. Through an ordinarily 
thick shoe the heat is so great as to drive the wearer into the shade 
or grass to protect the feet. Such heat in the soil blights the un- 
der side of the tomato, even though a foot from the ground. <A 
white patch of ‘‘blister” is formed on the tomato before it is half 
ripe and when ripe it rots. This fact has driven the growers to plant 
tomatoes in the pine woods with great success. You can now find 
many acres of tomatoes where, as you approach on the highway, 
there seems at a glance an uncleared forest. It is demonstrated that 
in the sandy soil of Florida shade is necessary to grow the tomato 
with profitable success, not only protecting the plant from the re- 
flected heat but also from light frosts. 

J. O. Bronson, Lake Co., Fla. 





Swine Plague, though produced by a specific cause, and rarely 
curable, is preventable. The animals cannot be guarded against 
the bacteria, that float in the water or atmosphere; but experience 
has shown that animals may be kept so vigorous that the disease is 
not induced. In the human family, some diseases are produced by 
like causes ; and persons contract these diseases only when in a cer- 
tain physical condition. The measures which protect the swine 
from disease are profitable by reason also of the greater growth 
they induce. 
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—+f£[Jseful and Valuable Premiums ?:=—— 


For those who raise Clubs to the American Agriculturist at the club rate of $1 a year. 
ALL OFFERS IN THIS LIST HOLD GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 20th, 1889. 


afters Sethe 


A NEW DEPARTURE, 


For forty-seven years the American AGRICULTURIST has been recognized as 
the leading farming and home magazine of the world and has secured a place 
in rural and village homes such as has not been accorded to any other publica- 
tion of its class. 

Its circulation extends to all quarters of the globe and it is as much appre- 
ciated in the old world as inits home field. In extent of circulation it is ex- 
ceeded by very few journals of any class; but we want to double our list dur- 
ing the ¢oming year, and if our friends who appreciate our efforts will co-oper- 
ate with us it can be done. 


ENLARGED TO 48 PAGES. 


With the October number we commenced issuing the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST as a 48-page journal and this will be the size in future, thus enabling us 
to give a more generous amount of practical reading matter which will be 
supplemented by more and better illustrations; our aim being to give the pub- 
lic the very best that money and a knowledge of the people’s wants will pro- 


duce. 
OUR NEW TERMS. 


Although this enlargement necessitates an extra expense of about twenty 

er cent, the subscription rates for single subscriptions remain the same as 
Doenaints, $1.50 per annum, but for two copies one year, we make the price 
$1.25, and in clubs of five or more $1.00 per annum, An extra subscrip- 


tion is given for every club of five at $1.00 each. 


OF INTEREST TO CLUB RAISERS. 


Heretofore premiums have been given to club raisers for subscribers 
procured at the single subscription price of $1.50. We now offer premi- 
ums for clubs procured at the club rate of $1.00 a year. We 
want clubs and offer big inducements to canvassers in the way of 
useful and valuable premiuins, illustrated and described in subsequent pages 


of this list. 
WHY WE OFFER PREMIUMS. 


We offer these premium articles for the reason that we can give greater 
value to club raisers in this way than we can by paying cash, owing to the 
superior facilities we possess of purchasing.goods. We offer a splendid variety 
from which most any one can choose somethiug that he or she would like to 


«OPEN TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


These premium offers for raising clubs are not confined to those who are 





in the custom of canvassing, but are open to all our subscribers. 

THESE OFFERS DO NOT HOWEVER APPLY TO SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENCIES who solicit for various papers by catalogue for 
they do no real work in securing subscribers. 

If you appreciate the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and would like to see its 
influence extended, the most substantial method of showing it would be to ask 
one or more of your friends or neighbors to subscribe. You know what the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is and can easily influence others for their sub- 
scription. 


FORMER EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. 


It is not necessary to assume the role of agent. Everybody has some spare 
moments that can be devoted to a little work of this kind. if you cannot un- 
dertake to raise a large club procure a few names, for every little helps and 
the addition of one new subscriber may lead to our procuring others. 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 


can raise a club if they will only try. If the parents are unable to do any- 
thing, let the boys and girls try it out of school hours or whenever opportunity 
offers. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is so well known and is so attractive 
that any one can easily procure subscribers. 


GOOD PAY FOR LITTLE LABOR. 


It takes but very little work to raise a good sized club of subscribers for 
which any of the premiums offered for clubs will be abundant reward, aside 
from the satisfaction you will have of helping to extend the influence of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


All our premium articles will be found exactly as described. If, through 
oversight any mistake is made or if any article is not satisfactory, it can be re- 
turned and something else taken in its place. We guarantee satisfaction to 


every one dealing with us. 
START NOW. 


Begin the good work now of soliciting names so your subscribers can get 
the benefit of our special offer of two numbers FREE to those subscribing for 
1889 during November and December, 1888. This gives 14 months’ numbers 
for a year’s subscription, These extra numbers will be a great inducement for 
many to subscribe. 





-++PREMIUM + RULES + AND+ INSTRUCTIONS.+ 


Terms to Subscribers.—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
at $1.50 per year for single subscribers, $1.25 a year for two copies one year, and $1 per 
annum in clubs of five or more. Six months subscribers taken at the same rate. 

These terms are for subscriptions for the United States and British Provinces in 
North America, with the exception of New York City. 

Terms to Foreign Subscribers will be found elsewhere. 

To New York City Subscribers.—The postal laws will not allow of our sending 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to New York City subscribers at pound rates, and we 
are obliged to pay transient postage on every copy, consequently we must require $1.50 
for every subscriber from New York, whether sent singly or in aclub. Premiums will be 
allowed club raisers for New York City subscribers at $1.50 each, the same as for those 
taken elsewhere at the club rate. 

The premiums offered are for subscribers procured at the club rate, $1 a year, 
Two six months subscriptions at 50 cents each counts toward a premium the 
same as one yearly subscription at $1. 

Subscribers taking a premium book under any of our special offers in con- 
nection with a yearly subscription count toward aclub premium the same as when the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone is taken. 

To start a Club it is not necessary to secure the promise of five names before so- 
liciting subscriptions at the club rate of $1 per year. We know from experience that 
nearly every one who starts to raise a club will secure a sufficient number to entitle them 
to the club rate. Secure one, two or three subscriptions, as opportunity offers, and send 
on the names with the pay so that papers can be commenced immediately and finish your 
club when possible. 

Credit cards.—It is not always convenient for a club raiser to secure at once all the 
subscribers necessary to obtain a certain premium. In such cases the subscribers can be 
sent us to be placed to the club raiser’s credit. On receipt of alist of subscribers with 
payment for the same we forward the club raiser a credit card for the number of sub- 
scribers sent. When the club is finished, these credit cards can be returned and the pre- 
mium or premiums to which the club raiser is entitled will be forwarded. These credit 
cards are good until October 20, 1889. Mark every such list “ For Premium.” 

Renewal subscriptions.—The premiums offered for clubs are intended for new 
subscribers procured, but renewals of present subscribers will be counted in a club of 
two or more. 

One’s own subscription cannot be counted fora club premium except in a 
club of five or more subscribers. 

Uncompleted clubs.—When a person is working fora certain premium but fails 
to procure the necessary number of subscribers, it can be procured by paying part cash. 
We have so designated in the description of many premiums. 

Cash must be sent with each order, as we cannot keep book accounts with 

e 
ny ies reasonable number of specimen copies will be furnished free and post- 
paid to those who wish to canvass. 

One or more premiums can be taken foraclub. For instance, a club of 12 sub- 
seribers will entitle the club raiser toa premium offered for 12 names, or two or more 
premiums aggregating 12. 

Subscriptions can commence any time.—It is not necessary that all subscrip- 
tions in a club commence at the same time. Subscriptions can begin with any number. 




















Subscribers at different post-oftices.—It is not required that all subscribers in 
a club be from the same post-office. They can be sent to any number of different offices. 

New subscribers are commenced with the issue for the month in which the 
subscription is received, unless ordered otherwise. We can commence with any month 
desired. 

Subscribers clubbing with other papers, as announced in our club list, count 
fora premium the same as if they take the AGRICULTURIST separately. 

Exclusive territory we cannot guarantee to any one, as our offers are gen 
eral. Club raisers can canvass anywhere they choose, but so far as possible we will pro- 
tect club raisers who show the abiilty to canvass thoroughly any section if they desire to 
be protected. 

Premiums sold.—Those who wish to purchase any of the premiums in our list can 
procure them at the advertised price, given with each; premiums for the Holidays should 
be ordered early to avoid rush in mails incident to the Holiday trade. In most cases we 
offer goods at less than the same can be purchased for at stores. 

No other articles except those in this list can be procured, neither do we have any 
other styles or qualities except as advertised. 

No articles sent C. O. D. or on credit.—The immense detail of our business 
will not allow of our dealing except for cash. 

Remittance should accompany the order in every case. 
order in one envelope and the pay in another. 

Order premiums by the number, where one is given with the description. 

How shipped.—Premiums sent by mail are prepaid by us; when goods are sent by 
express or freight the charges are to be paid by the receiver in every case. Give shipping 
directions when ordering goods to go by express or freight, specifying nearest station and 
line of railroad or express line. Express or freight charges afe usually low on Premium 
Articles. The cost can be learned at one’s own nearest express or freight office. 

Premiums registered, when sent by maii for 10 cents additional. 

Canvassers’ outfits.—Many can obtain a good-sized club by simply showing a copy 
of the paper, but the best results are obtained by having a few extra copies, and making 
a systematic and persistent canvass. Subscription blanks, addressed envelopes, speci- 
men copies and full instructions for canvassing will be sent free on request. 


Sample copies by mail.—We will send sample copies of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to any list of names our readers may choose to send us, but such a list should 
be written ona separate sheet from any other communication. To those intending to 
make a canvass; it will be a good plan to forward usa list of those they intend to call on, 
but before doing so it is always best to make a duplicate list for your own use, that you 
may know without fail all who are to receive a specimen copy. We will forward papers 
immediately on receipt of same, and in a week or ten days the canvass can be made- 
This plan gives an opportunity for the people to examine the AMERICAN AGRICULTU- 
RIST before being called upon for their subscription, and will in many cases save time 
and labor. 

To Subscribers in the British Provinces.—A Postal Treaty has lately been 
made between the U. S. and Canada, by which all matter admitted to the mails in the U. 
S. will go to the Provinces on the same terms, but any matter that is subject to a duty in 
Canada will be subject to duty when so mailed, payable by the receiver. Nearly all mail- 
able articles in this list will go without duty, but we cannot specify which ones will be 
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liable. When information is desired previous to ordering go to your nearest custom’s 
officer and he will inform you. 

How Orders are Filled.—We usually fill all orders the same day they are re- 
ceived, but often in the busy season it takes two or three days. If papers and goods are 
not received after a reasonable length of time, say ten days to allow for delays in the 
mail or otherwise, let us know, stating what your order was and when sent and it will 
receive our attention. 

Remittances can be made by bank bills, postal notes, money order, checks, 
drafts, or by registered letter. Make all drafts, checks and orders payable to the order 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Countries in Universal Postal Union including Newfoundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, 
and all others not mentioned above 7s. 9d. U.S. Cur. 1.86. In clubs of five or more a 
discount of 50 cents or two] s. one pence is allowed on each subscription. Make remit- 
tances by post-office money order, payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at New 
York General Post-office, and inclose money order with your letter to avoid delay and 
possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in the absence of any other form of 
remittance. 

Foreign Subscribers or those outside of the United States and British Provinces 
can send subscribers on terms given above and for clubs we will allow any of the premi- 





of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. ums advertised in this list for the number of subscribers specified, goods to be delivered 





Rates to Foreign Countries.—The price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 4 s 2 : 
, “eee Spal ae ss in New York City and shipped as may be directed, at expense of receiver. This rule 
REE FOND SONNE Nae th Selys SomaateS _— oe U.S. Cur holds also in all goods purchased. Address all communications to 
Africa, except Egypt, Liberia and Congo....10....3...+..++2.46. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Dciscnshs> sabe nebenasaphbbesesekee | ee Pees » 
Madagascar... +... 0.20 eeee eee seen tees 122.223... e 2222.94. 751 Broadway, 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFERS. 


+-$2250 +IN + SPECIAL + PRIZKS.+ 


to be presented those sending the largest clubs of subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from November ist, 1888, to March 1st, 1889. 

) e publishers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST have decided to spend over $10,000 the coming year in making improvements and to push its already large 
list of subscribers to still higher figures. A portion of this amount we have decided to give in special prizes to stimulate club raisers. For this purpose we offer 
221 SPECIAL PRIZES AMOUNTING TO $2250 to be divided in the following manner : 


yw F ee» neo for the largest club . . . . . + . $650 Remember these special prizes will be presented in addition to the 
$200 in cash for the second largest club. ‘ ; = ° - 200 premiums or commission allowed for every club of subscribers 
$150 in cash for the third largest club . . ; . 150 procured. : 

oo a Organ a the fourth “ye club. . . . . 150 Each canvasser’s list will be credited on our books as fast as received and 
a we sonar ar aed —— estclub . sop ° toed = — 1st, Pips the a ? be verified with the canvasser’s accounts, after 

1 “8 ee ee, which prizes will be awarded. 

$50 each see ae next te largest — ce Ee Oe oS Gel oe 100 This is no lottery, everything being done in a straightforward and impar- 
oe — se the next three largest clubs . . . . + . 6a tial manner. We make this offer to stimulate club raisers who are working 
910 each for the next ten largest clubs . . . ’ . . . 100 for us. It makes no difference how large or how small the club is, the person 
$5 each for the next fifty largest clubs. . ° ° ° . - 200 sending the largest number of subscribers before March 1st, will receive the 
33 each for the next fifty largest clubs . . . . . . . 150 first prize of a $650 piano; the ewe sending the second largest club will re- 
$2 each for the next hundred largest clubs . . . . : - 200 ceive $200 in cash and so on for the balance of the prizes. We will forward each 
221 Special Prizes to the amount of $2250 club raiser the full list of the successful contestants when the award is made. 


* CONDITIONS + OF + THIS + AWARD.* 


as these prizes are given for individual effort. Canvassers will be governed in every case 
by the premium rules and instructions printed elsewhere. Canvassers sending subscrip- 
tions from foreign countries on the terms mentioned elsewhere can share in the award, 
but it does not apply to foreign subscription agencies. 

It is not necessary that canvassers should notify us that they intend to compete for 
these prizes. Everybody sending clubs will be credited for all subscribers procured and 
have a chance for one of the prizes. 

Now, friends, put your shoulder to the wheel and give us a handsome increase of subscribers for 1889. We offer a splendid selection of premiums for every 
club you forward, and those who send the 221 largest clubs will in addition participate in the award of the special prizes, ; . 

You cannot work for a better publication than the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Its superior excellence, together with its great reputation gained by nearly 
fifty years of continuous publication makes it one of the easiest journals to canvassfor. All our promises will be carried out in every respect, and you can rely on 


receiving good treatment. 


THE BOUDOIR UPRIGHT PIANO. = = 
Price $650. - S| —— il ly 
Our leading prize for the largest_club of subscribers is shown herewith, ” fe VF Hilf eh | 
and is one of the celebrated make of J. & C, Fischer of New York, whose rep- 
utation is of nearly 50 years standing. The ‘Fischer’? Upright is the result 
of years of study, and is now conceded to be one of the best, not only in de- 
sign and finish, but unrivaled in durability, power of standing in tone, and 
tone-sustaining quality, the special feature of this piano, and prized highly by 
singers and players, and also by leading artists, vocal and instrumental. e 
power, tone, touch and action are as near perfection as is possible for human 
skill and ingenuity to devise. This isthe piano of the future, as well as of 
the present, on account of their compact size and their great superiority in de- 
sign, standing in tune, great power, and singing quality of tone. : 
The Boudoir U: right is 4 feet 2 inches high, 2 feet 2 inches wide. and 5 
feet 1 inch long. The finish is rosewood ; it has 7 1-3 octaves, 3 unisons, scale A 
to C, overstrung bass, improved French grand action, patented, handsome de- 
signs in panels and fretwork, carved consoles, swing music rest, patent pedal 
guard, ivory keys. 





This contest is open to everybody except newspapers and subscription agencies who 
procure subscribers for various publications by catalogue or otherwise from all sections 
of the country. 

Contestants may send subscribers from any number of post-offices, but they must be 
confined to one or more adjoining counties, 

Two or more canvassers cannot unite and count their lists as coming from one person 










































Keystone Organ. 

This instrument has been before the public since 1865. It is made of best 
solid walnut, not veneered, has paneled ends, fret-work top, neatly carved 
and turned music balcony, stand for lamp oneach side. The action is the best, 
having 10 octaves of reeds, 122 in all, with grand organ combination, two knee 
swells, bass and treble couplers. It covers 11 stops, among which are the dia- 
pason, dulcinea, principal and celeste. Dimensions: Height 78 inches, depth¢ 
23 inches, width 47 inches. This organ is sold everywhere for $150, but it will ay 
be presented to the person sending the fourth largest club of subscribers, as — ' a DEAE, 
advertised elsewhere. : : — 








The Bradley Two-Wheeler. 
This wagon, offered for the fifth largest club, has no equal in the 
market for riding qualities. Thousands are now in use being especi- 
» ally suited for ladies, and they are everywhere acknowledged the 
most stylish and easiest riding vehicle made. The manufacturers 
guarantee them to be absolutely free from horse motion. The shafts 
are not rigidly fastened to the axle, their constant trembling is 
avoided, and horses do not get sore backs. This two-wheeler is 
made and finished throughout in the best possible manner. 
The trimming and lamps are of the very best. Best steel axle 
and best wheels. Nickel plated dash rail and lamp brackets. We 
aint the gear either carmine, black or bottle green, nicely striped. 
ody with bottle green panels, and black molding with carmine stripe. 
Trimming heavy wool-dyed broadcloth (either blue or dark green), 
cable corduroy or dark green leather. Price of this vehicle is $125, 
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Everybody’s Paint Book. 
Given for a Club of 2 Subscribers at $1 each. 


This is the title of a book on indoor and outdoor painting, which should 
find a place in every household in the land. It is designed to teach people 
how they may do their own painting and save the expense of a professional 
painter. Full directions for mixing and applying paints are given. It also 
tells all about varnishing, polishing, staining, paper-hanging, calcimining, etc., 
as well as how to renovate furniture so that it will look as ¢ as new. It 
tells all about house cleaning and putting things to rights so far as they can be 
done by paint and calcimine. Many useful hints on artistic work for home 
decoration are given. 

Painting farm implements.—Full directions are given for painting all 
kinds of farm implements, with a list of best colors to use. 

Cleaning house.—Under this head full directions are given for mixin 
and applying calcimine to ceilings and walls. It also tells how to make an 
use stencils for ornamenting ceilings. Gives detailed directions for paper 
hanging so that every one can paper a room successfully. Tells how to make 
damask walls, ete. Tells how to paint a kitchen or chamber floor, varnish oil- 
cloth, paint the front door, wees rustic work, restore chromos and oil paint- 
ings, renovate picture frames, clean marble, ete. 

ainting out-buildings.—Full directions are given for mixing and apply- 
ing paint to out-buildings, fences, ete. 

Painting roofs.—Tells how to paint both tin and shingle roofs, and what 
roofs are most durable. 

Painting farm wagons.—Complete directions for painting farm wagons 
are given, including mixing and the colors best to use. 

Carriage painting.—Precise and detailed directions for painting buggies 
and carriages, showing each step in the work, are given. 

Home decorations.—Under this head full directions for making the 
beautiful and popular spatter work are given. Ladies take great delight in 
this work, and many beautiful pictures can be made. 

It tells how to polish a piano or organ, how to imitate ground glass, how 
to make paint for blackboards, stain for oak graining, mahogany stain, rose- 
wood stain, ete. Also tells about gilding, bronzing, silvering and lacquering. 

The book contains a large number of illustrations, and is handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, with ink and gold, and will be sent to any part of the 
country on receipt of price, 75 cents. The regular price of this book is $1. 





Lives of Our Presidents. 
Given for 2 Subscribers at #1 each and 10 cents Additional. 


This book contains the life of every man who has occupied the Presiden- 
tial chair, from George Washington to the present incumbent. The biogra- 
phies are not brief sketches or outlines, 
but are full, complete and exhaustive, 
narrating every prominent event in the 
life of each president, from the incidents 
of his boyhood down to his death, or to 
the present period, together with ex- 
tracts from his most important speeches 
and public documents. Incidental to the 
biographies we have almost a complete 
history of our country, from the time of 
the struggle for Independence to the 
present day, for no class of men have 
been more closely identified with our 
national growth than have been our 
chosen rulers, and each administration 
has formed a distinct era in American 
history. Thus are history and biography 
blended in this book, and the result is a 
work of the most interesting and instruc- 
mas ee tive character. It is written in such an 
ao entertaining manner that young people 
will read it as readily as a novel from which no useful information is gained. 
The new edition of this book, now offered, is greatly enlarged, both as to size 
of page and number of pages, and contains, in addition to the lives of all the 
presidents, over one hundred pages devoted to the Early History of America, 
from the discovery by Columbus to the period of the Revolutionary War. It 
has 544 pages, 12mo, handsomely pert § from large type upon fine paper, and 
nicely bound in cloth, embellished with artistic —- in gold and black. It 
contains a full-page portrait, reproduced froma steel plate, of each ef the pres- 
idents, with a fac-simile of his —— together with many other beautiful 
and interesting illustrations, such as the birthplaces and early homes of the 
—* historical scenes and incidents, public buildings, ete. Price, post- 
aid, $1. 
4 For $1.75 we will send this book and one copy of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year. 


Usages of the Best Society. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The Usages of the Best Society: A manual of Social Eti- 
quette. By Frances Stevens. 

Nothing is given in this book that has not the sanction of 
observance by the best society. Contains 21 chapters. In- 
troductions and salutations, visiting cards and _ visiting, 
strangers and new-comers, engagements and weddings, re- 
ceptions and debuts, private balls and germans, fancy dress 
and masquerade balls and costumes, opera and theater par- 
ties, dinner and dinner-giving, table decorations and eti- 
quette, luncheons, breakfast and teas, the art of entertain- 
ing, letter writing and invitations, musical ‘‘ At Homes” 
and garden parties, traveling manners and mourning eti- 
quette, wedding and birthday anniversaries and presents, New Year’s Day re- 
ceptions, important general considerations, brief hints for every-day use. is 
book is indispensable to all who wish to obtain the most enjoyment from daily 
intercourse with their fellow beings. Handsome cloth binding. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. . 














Moore’s Universal Assistant. 


Given for a Club of only 6 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 3 Subscribers 
and 50 cents Additional. 


(THIS IS A SPECIAL BARGAIN.) 


This volume contains 1016 pages, 5 
engravings and over 1,000,000 industrial 
facts, culations, receipts, processes, 
trade secrets, etc., in every business. 

A new and revised edition of this in- 
valuable work has just been issued, con- 
taining a complete index, which increases 
its value tenfold. It is nicely bound in 
cloth, and will be shipped post-paid to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 
F or sterling value, elegance and low cost, 
this work has no compeer in the English 
language. The work contains 200,000 
items for gas, steam, civil and mining 
engineers, machinists, iron founders, 
plumbers, metallurgists, assayers, min- 
ers, builders, metal and woodworkers, 
manufacturers, ete. 

Full instructions to Engineers, Firemen, 
Boiler Makers, Engine and Car Builders, etc. 
Details for Steam and Gas Fitters, Plumbers, 
Tinmen, Coppersmiths, Gun and Locksmiths, 
Safe Manufacturers. 

Five Hundred Processes, Tables and Engrave } 
ings for Watchmakers, Jewelers, Gilders, Plat. 
ers, Colorers, Goldbeaters, Silversmiths, O 
ticians, Lapidaries, Diamond Cutters, Enamel 
ers. Watch Repairing, full details. Five 
Hundred Receipts for Fresco, House, Sign, 
Carriage and Ornamental Painters, Grainers, 
Carvers, Polishers, Gilders, Cabinet Makers, 
Piano, Organ and Picture Frame Manufacturers. Glass Gilding—5 ways, Wood Filling— 
= ee Polish—17 kinds, Stains for Wood—54 kinds, to Clean Pictures, to Restore Oil 

-aintings. 

Estimates, Tables, Processes, ete., for Masons, Contractors, Plasterers, Roofers, 
Stucco-Workers. Eight Hundred Reliable Remedies for Physicians, Druggists, Families; 
on Bathing, Maintenance of Health, Rules for Emergencies, ete. Ten Thousand Items 
for Farmers, Land, Grain, Hay and Cattle Measurements, Fencing, Plowing, Planting, 
Seed and Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Corn-Cribs, ete., at sight, Food Values, 
to Secure Large Crops, Kill Farm Pests, Renew Orchards, 16 Powerful Fertilizers, Horse 
and Cattle Remedies, Rotation of Crops; to Break, Train and Shoe Horses, Compound 
Food for Stock, Steam Power on Farm, Rural Economy; on Bees and Bee_ Keeping (il- 
lustfated), Construction of Hives, Plans for Barns, etc., Butter and Cheese Making, Soil- 
ing Stock, ete. Three Hundred Receipts for Paper-Makers, Dyers, Bleachers, Furriers, 
Hatters, Straw Work, Waterproofing, Cleaning, Laundry Secrets, Soaps, Washing Pow- 
ders, Aniline Colors, etc. Matches, Colored Fires, Fire Kindlers, Composition, Roofing, 


MOORES, 
TIVERSAL ASSISTANT 


AND 
COMPLETE 
ECHANIC 





ete. 

Four Hundred Items for Hunters, Trappers, Taxidermists, Tanners, Curriers, Boot, 
Shoe and Harness Makers, Rubber Manufacturers. Two Hundred Items for Bakers, 
Cooks, ete. Items for Carriage and Wagon Makers, Carpenters, Marble and Stone Cut- 
ters, Architects, etc. ss 

For Merchants and Business Men: Cardinal Rules for Success in Trade, Advertising, 
Attracting Customers, Business Locations, Marking of Goods, Buying and Selling, Cash 
and Credit Systems. How to Deal with Incorrigibles who never pay, Arrangement of 
Goods in Store,on Commercial Travelers, How to Do Business with Banks, Legal Ad- 
vice, ete., a pe Ye of the Special Laws of 49 States, Territories and Provinces in the 
United States and Canada relating to |the Collection of Debts, Exemption from Foreed 
Sale, Homestead Laws, Mechanics’ Lien, Assignment, Garnishment, Arrest and Attach- 
ment for Debt, Collection of Bills and Notes, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Judgments, Ex- 
ecutions, Chattel Mortgages, Transfer of Real Estate Deeds, Rights of Married Women, 
Wills, Limit of Time in Actions for Debt, Interest and Usury Laws, ete. It contains 
Forms of Articles of Copartnership, Bookkeeping, Composition with Creditors, Bills of 
Sale, Contracts, Deeds, Mortgages, Power of Attorney, Agreement with Clerks, Agree- 
ments for Sale of Personal Property, Shipping Bills, Indentures for Apprentices, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ Agreements ; also, Exchange and Sterling Tables, Value of Gold and 
Silver Coins, Commercial W eights and Measures, ag chapman of Foreign Weights and 
Measures, Ready Reckoner, Wages or Salaries by the hour, week, month or year, Inter- 
est, Cubic Measure, Coal and Tonnage Tables, Stowage in Ships, Rules for Computing 
Profits, Percentage, Interest. 

Valuable Hints to Grocers: Tares, Allowances; Preserving, Restoring and Curing 
Butter ; Preserving Eggs, Fruit, etc., Canning of Corn, Fruits, Meats, Salmon, Lobsters, 
ete., Vinegar—5 kinds, Baking Powder—3 kinds, Blacking, Bluing, Starch Polish, Seal- 
ing Wax—5 kinds, Mucilage, Inks—nearly 30 kinds, Soaps—16 kinds—Coffee Mixtures—5 
kinds, Hints to Tea Buyers, Tests for Oil, Flour, etc., Self Raising Flour, Condensed 
Milk, Mustards, Pickles, Catsups, Gherkins, Curry Powder, Sance, ete., in Summer 
Drinks, Mead, Wines, ete.—about 70 kinds, Soda Syrups—34 kinds, Candies—98 kinds, 
Bread, Biscuit, Cake, ete.—85 kinds, Standard Medicines, ete.—about 300 kinds, 

Counting Cost of Production, the Universal Assistant is the cheapest work in the 
English Language, and cannot fail to prove of notable utility to every Artisan, Farmer 
and Business Man, very many of the Tables, Rules, Formule, Receipts, ete., contained in 
it being worth vastly more than the cost of the entire book. 

For $2.25 


The regular price of the book is $2.50. We furnish it for $2. 
we will send a copy of this book and include a year’s subscription to the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 


Given for a Club of 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


This masterpiece of the greatest of French writ- 
ished in five volumes. We 





ers was originally publis 

now offer the complete work in one large volume 
- 1165 , size 7 3-4x5 1-4 inches. A new trans- 
ation 


by Isabel F. ee Neatly bound in 
cloth, illustrated and well printed in clear type. 
Les Miserables is one of the most thrilling stories 
extant, portions of —. being cleverly inter- 
woven with the fiction. It gives a most realistic 
description of the sixty leagues of sewers which 
honeycomb the ground beneath the great city of 
Paris, and of Jean Valjean’s p: through them, 
The pen-picture of the battle of Waterloo is consid- 
ered the best on record. The volume is divided 
into five parts, entitled Fantine, Cozette, Marius, 
St. Denis, and Jean Valjean. The characters are 
most powerfully drawn by a master’s hand, while a 
valuable moral lesson is inculeated by these glimpses 
: at the dark side of the French capital. No library 
is enmnate without this classic. Regular price $1.50; our price $1, post- 
paid. 
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oe THE BIG TYPE DICKENS : 
4? A Set of Dickens’s Complete Works, ee oahmemeaiamaean 4? 
m ONT nett cain 7 %y 7 . 7 3 z = 
4° 15 Volumes. a. a Ss e : 4? 
4 4 Given for a Club of only 18 Subscribers at $1 Sihing Vas Re Soe y inal, aati f- ‘Sm So } i Ri 4 > 
3 each, or for 9 Subscribers and &: at \ He BGK Cy saves ON Ramee ICE 3 A ORES 4 
4 » Additional. Ne uly. 4 . 
4> This is one of the most desirable editions of ‘ 5 
3 the great novelist’s works that has ever been of- q 1 4 
<)> fered to the public. Elderly people, especially, 4 S 
4 q will apeconeee ag large, — type, which _— 7 , 
be read at night with the greatest ease, and | : 4 
4 , which helps to give foree to the humor of ** Pick- MM) a4 ‘ q 
if wick Papers’’ and the pathos of ‘* Old Curiosity 4 
4\> Shop.” It contains fifteen volumes, 12mo, bound 4 , 
in cloth and gilt, which are printed from entirely é 
4|> new electrotype plates, and illustrated by 150 en- ae || 4 > 
p , gravings. Regular price $18.00, our price $6.00. eentien Talon Mes) tec yMs! hua > 
4 — to pay express charges, which are ‘i ‘ta “IAD, ll ‘eae 4 | - 
4 b sm. . — 4 > 
a ip 
q 4 Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. New, Enlarged already experienced in practical farm work, the careful study of this little 4? 
4> Editi manual will become a source of pleasure and profit. The principal subjects 4? 
5 ‘ 10n. treated — _ Farming as a oe ; the — and chemical com- | 
a a position of soils; maintaining and increasing fertility; relations of soil to 4 
4 This is the most full and complete book ever published for ship builders water, frost and warmth ; clearing and tilling Jand ; weeds and their destrue- J] 
7 boat builders, lumber merchants, farmers and mechanics. ’ tion ; exhaustion of the soil; chemical and yard manures; different crops and 4 | 
4 It gives correct measurement of scantling, boards, plank, cubical contents their requirements ; rotation; harvesting, storage, and marketing of crops ; 4 
) of square and round timber, saw logs reduced to board measure, by Doyle’s feeding rations of animals ; poor and rich farmers (the X Y Z of agriculture). 
» Rule; specific gravity and weight of different woods, capacity of cisterns, Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 4 
4 measurement of wood and price per cord, stave and_ heading bolt table, hints ee a 
: to lumber dealers and mechanics in selection of standing trees, defects of tim- Worthington s Annual for 1889, be 
4 ber (especially oak), and felling timber. Table of wages by the month, board Given for u Club of 3 Subscribers at $1 each. Z 
4 day, interest tables, etc. By J. M.Seribner, A. NL si 
This is a clever, enter- 


or rent by the week or 
It has had a more extensive sale than all other books of its kind ever pub: 
lished, and is now recognized as standard authority by all large lumber deal- 
ers. Overa million copies have been sold. Price in board covers 35 cents, 


post-paid. 





__ | taining volume for the 
| whole family, fairly over- 
flowing in useful knowl- 
edge in the way of papers 
on natural history and 
| biographical sketches,and 
}a fund of entertainment 
{in the interesting stories 
| and descriptions of foreign 
lJands. Well-known au- 
| thors and eminent artists 
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American Agriculturist, Bound. 


It would be impossible for one to procure any other set of volumes con- 
taining so much of interest and great value upon all matters perta 
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farming, gardening, and 
the household, for any 
thing like the sum which 
will secure the bound back 
numbers of the AMERICAN 
Acricutturist. Every 
number is packed full of 
useful reading matter for 
every one in the home, the 
boys and girls being kept 
in mind as well as their 
elders; the illustrations 
are unexcelled and abun- 
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| beund in a rich chromo- 
| lithographic cover of an 
| original design, and the 
| outside is but a foretaste 
‘of the literary sugar- 
plumswithin. It is printed 
in clear, distinct type, on 
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dant, and are a source of 
constant delight, as our 
readers testify by thou- 


heavy cream Jaid paper, 
and illustratedjby upward 
\of 500 exquisite engray- 
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sands, Twelve ordinary 
books, costing $1.50 each, 
contain no more reading 
matter than is found in a + 


ings and colored plates. 
Decidedly one of the best 
holiday books of the 
Don’t fail to se- 




















single annual volume of i rive season. - ‘ 
this periodical, with its ah Wi jcure it. egular price 
eases $1.50, our price $1.00 


many and varied subjects, = 
its one thousand illustra- 2 = 
tions and its full index for reference. The writers are practical men and 
women who know what they are writing about, and their aim is to give the 
largest possible amount of information in the smallest possible space. We 
will present one of these annual volumes, neatly bound in cloth, gilt back, for 
a club of 6 subscribers «it S1 each, or for 3 subscribers and 75 cents additional, 
If sent by mail, $2.30. 





|post-paid. 








400 Choice Readings and Recitations. 
Given for only 1 New Subscriber. 
Every one at some time or otheris looking for a book of recitations and 
readings ; and we offer one that will be sure to suit, for it contains nearly 400 
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sent post-paid. Price, per bound volume, $2. ‘ 
| recitations and readings, both poetry and prose, humorous, pathetic, descrip- J 
i . | tive and instructive, secular and sacred. It is designed for use in day and 
7 ye } ‘ . E ‘ aa ° ir ° e ° 
Homes for Home Builders. Sabbath schools, adult and juvenile temperance organizations, debating socie- {4 


ties, young people’s associations, reading clubs and parlor entertainments. The 
selections are standard pieces in use by the best elocutionists in the country. q 

Such gems as the followmg are what you will find inthis collection: Inde- 

pendence Bell, Over the Hillto the Poor House, Creed ofthe Bells, Bingen on 

the Rhine. Hitherto these readings have been published in six separate vol- 

umes at a cost of 25 cents per copy, making the total expense $1.50. We 

| furnish this entire collection at the small price of 30 cents, post-paid. 

} 

! 


Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers at 
SL each,or fur 2 Subscribers and 
50 cents Additional. 

Edited and arranged by D. W. King, | 
architect. This most useful work is | 
just what is indicated by its title—a | 
description of homes for home builders. 
A large number of plans of houses suited 
either to the farm or village are given, 
and in most cases the plans are of houses 
which have been built and lived in, and 
proved convenient and _ satisfactory. 
They range in expense from the neai 
little cottage to the more imposing and 
high cost villa. Plans of barns and out- 
buildings are also given, and the whole 
work is clearly illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

Price, post-paid, $1.50. 





How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses. 

Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 

By Osear R. Gleason. 
The author of this book is 
undoubtedly the most sue- 
cessful expert in this coun- 
try in handling vicious 
horses and rendering them 
tractable. The book is at- 
tracting wide attention 
from all who are in any 
way interested in the horse. 
In addition to directions 
for handling vicious horses, 
3 breaking colts, ete., chap- 
7 ters are given on teaching 
horses tricks, how to tell 
the age of horses, horse- 
shoers, ladies’ equestrianism, etc., also a dissertation on dogs, how to teach 
them and how to treat their diseases. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 








pez 


ABC of Agriculture. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 

A new and very valuable work for all interested in farming and garden- 
ing. As its name implies, it treats rpon the fundamental principles of agri- 
culture, both scientifically and practically considered. In no previously pub- 
lished work have the elements and primary conditions of successful farming 
been explained and described in so clear and concise a manner. To those in- 
tending to become possessors of farms or country residences, as well as to those 
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to go by express at expense of receiver. 
essary to write out the full 


1. 


o 


~ 


o 


» 


<3 


on 


10. 


1 


~ 


. Bon Quixote, The Adventures of. 


. Pilgrim’s Progress. 


. Scottish Chiefs (The). 


. Thaddeus 


. Andersen’s 


2. Tom 
13. 
14. 
15. 


. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 


. Paul and Virginia. 


] 
. Child’s History of Engla 


. Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Tales. 


- Baron Munchausen. 


. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 
. Waverley, Etc. 


. Ivanhoe, and Lord of the Isles. 


. Willy 


5. Benjamia Franklin. 
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Franklin Edition of Popular Books. 





> 
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Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
With 350 illustrations. Frontispiece. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. New 
and complete edition, revised and 
corrected. 

Swiss Family Robinson: or, the Ad- 
ventures of a Father, Mother, and 
Four Sons on @ Desert Island. ITllus- 


trated. 
. Children of the Abbey (The). A Tale. 


Frontis- 


By 
Translated by 


By Regina Maria Roche. 


piece. 


Miguel Cervantes. 

Motteux. 

‘ By John Bunyan. 
New edition, with notes, ete. Illus- 
trated. 

Last days of Pompeii (The). By Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton. Illustrated. 
A Romance. 

Illustrated. 

of Warsaw. A Romance, 
By Miss Jane Porter. A new and re- 
vised edition, with notes. 

Sandford and Merton, The History of. 
By Mr. Thomas Day. Fully illus- 
trated, 


sy Miss Jane Porter. 


(Hans Christian) Fairy 
ales. A newtranslation. Illustrat- 

ed with upward of 200 engravings, by 

Harrison Weir and others, 

Brown’s School days at Rugby. 
By an Old Boy (Thomas Hughes). 

Jane Eyre. A Novel. By Charlotte 
Bronte. Frontispiece. 

East Lynne; or, The Earl’s Daughter. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. Frontispiece. 
Mysterious Island (The). _ Containing 
“ Dropped from the Clouds,” “ Aban- 
doned,” and the “Secret of the Is- 

land.” By Jules Verne. 


. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 


Marvelous and Exciting Advent- 


Sea. ( d 
By Jules Verne. Frontispiece. 


ures. 


7. Tour of the World in Eighty Days (The), 


or, The Adventures of Phileas Fogg, 
Esq., and his Friends. By Jules Verne. 
Translated from 
the German by Luey Crane. Profuse- 
ly illustrated by Walter Crane. 

By Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. With Memoir of the 
Author. 


. Guiliver’s Travels into Several Remote 


Nations of the World. By Dean Swift. 
New edition. By E.O. Chapman. II- 
ustrated with 250 engravings. 

1 nd. By Charles 
With chronological tables, 








Dickens. 


22. Zsop’s Fables. A new revised version. 


With upward of 200 illustrations by 

Harrison Weir, Tenniel, ete., ete. 
Compris- 

A, Gordon 


ing “The Narrative o 


Pym,” “The Gold-Bug,” ete., ete. 
With notes. 1, 
. Mona’s Choice. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Alexander. r 

The Trials and 
Surprising Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen. 

sy Jules 
Verne. : ? f 

By Sir Walter Scott. 
In one volume. Bi 
By Sir 


Walter Scott. The two vols. in one. 


2. Rob Roy (a historical romance), and 


tokeby (a poem). By Sir Walter 
Scott. The two books in one volume. 


. Cooger (J. Fenimore) The Last of the 


Mohicans. A narrative of the North 

American Indians of 1757. 

Reilly and His Dear Colleen 
By W. Carleton. 

A biography of 

By George 


sawn. 


this famous American. 
Canning Hill. 

Kit Carson. The daring adventures of 
Kit Carson and Fremont among buf- 
faloes, grizzlies, and Indians. Front- 

ispiece. f 

Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles. From 
Marathon to Waterloo. With notes. 








-A series of the most popular 
books in fiction, biography, poe- 
try, history, essays, ete., etc., 
including several important 
translations from the French, 
ete. Printed in large, clear typg, 
illustrated with frontispiece and 
other engravings,and handsomely 
bound in cloth. 

Owing to the unusual advan- 
tage we possess for purchasing 
these books, we are enabled to 
make our subscribers an extra 
good offer. For each subscriber 
sent at $1 each, we will present 
one book, as may be selectedfrom 
the list, providing 10 cents ad- 
ditional is foryarded for each 
book, to pay the mailing ex- 
penses. 

For 10 Subscribers at $1.00 
each, we will send any 12 
books and at this rate for =re- 
er clubs, books in this case to 
go by express at expense of 
receiver. 

The regular price of these 
books is $1.00 each. We will 
send any one book for 60 cents 
post-paid, or any twelve for $3, 


In ordering these books it isn’t nec- 
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. Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


. Thomson’s Poetical Works. 


. Irish Gentleman (The). 


name of each, use the number set opposite each. 


38. 


Rocky Mountain Adventures. Com 
prising fearful fights of American 
nunters with savage Indians, Mexican 
Rancheros, and beasts of prey. By 
Edwin Bryant. Frontispiece. 


. Goldsmith’s (Oliver) Vicar of Wake- 


field. Atale. Frontispiece 

Fur Country (The); or, Seventy De- 
grees North Latitude. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by N. D’Anvers. 
With several graphic illustrations. 


. Wild Life in Oregon. A stirring recital 


of actual scenes of daring and peril 
among the gigantic forests. By Gus- 
tavus Hines. 

Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, Bal- 
lads, Poems on Slavery, and other 
poems. Frontispiece. 

Including 
his short miscellaneous poems. Front- 
ispiece. 


. Bryant’s (W. Cullen) Poetical Works. 


Thanatopsis, and other 


Including d SIS, 
Frontispiece. 


earlier poems. 


7. Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Complete Poetical 


With a graphic memoir. By 
Portrait. 


Works. 
J. H. Ingram. 


. Hypatia; or, New Foes with an old 


Face. Anovel. By Charles Kingsley. 
Buceaneers (The). Exciting Advent- 
ures of the Far West. 
Tneluding 
“The Seasons.” With life of the au- 
thor, artd copious notes by Dr. Mur- 
doch. 


. Children’s Stories, Comprising aseries 


of short and interesting stories for 
the young. 

Grimms’ Goblins. Selected from the 
Household stories of Brothers Grimm, 
with several illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 

A novel of 

irish life and adventure. By W. J. 

O'N, Daunt. 


56. Evenings at Home, with Old Story Tel- 


lers; and Life in Germany. Bright 
sketches of German life. By Sir 
Francis Head. The two in one vol- 
ume. 


. Kniekerbocker’s History of New York. 


A delightful history of the Dutch 
Settlers. By Washington Irving. 


58. Sketch Book (The). A-series of sketch- 
es illustrating English and American 
Foal and character. By Washington 

rving. 

59. Hugo’s (Victor) The Rhine. A tour 
from Paris to Mayence. Translated 
by D. M. Aird. With complete Index. 

61. Use of Sunshine (The). <A tale of 
northern Irish life. By Marella Bute 
Smedley. 

62. John Halifax, Gentleman. A novel. 
By Miss Muloch. Frontispiece. 

63. Adventures of an Attorney in Search 


a9 3 
m oF to 


or 


84 
85 


87. 


. Daniel 


of Practice. By Samuel Warren, D. 


C.L. 
. Six Hundred Dollars a Year. A Wife’s 


effort at low living under high prices. 


38. Christmas Stories for Children. A se- 


ries of short stories. Fully illus- 


trated. 


. Grandfather’s Pocket-Book. Short sto- 


ries for young folks. By Cousin Vir- 
ginia. Frontispiece. 

Boone, the Pioneer of Ken- 
tucky. A biography. By George Can- 
ning Hill. 


. Dickens’s Adventures of Oliver Twist. 


Large type edition. Frontispiece. 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop. Large 
type edition. Frontispiece. 
Dickens’s Christmas Books and Tales. 
Large type edition. 


. Israel Putnam (“Old Put’). A biogra- 


ay. By George Canning Hill. 


. Captain John Smith, the Founder of 


irginia. Life and Times. By Geo. 


Canning Hill. 
ucile. A poem. By Owen Meredith. 
Large type edition. 

Hoyle’s Games. Carefully revised, with 
American additions. 

Boy Crusoe. A story of adventure. 











. Adam Bede. 


. Harry Lorrequer. 
. Handy Andy. 


. Chavasse’s 


. Modern Women. 


A novel. By George 


Eliot. Frontispiece. 

. She. A_ history of adventure. By H. 
tider Haggard. 

. King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider 


Complete edition. 
A novel of Trish life 
and character. By Charles Lever. 
A tale of Irish life. By 
Samuel Lover. 

Advice to a Wife and 
Mother on the Management of Her 
Health and Her Children. Complete. 


Haggard. 


. Ramsay’s (Dean) Reminiscences of 


Scottish Life and Character. 

issays, reprinted 
from the London Saturday Review. 
By E. Lynn Linton. Vol I 





98. Modern Women. Essays, reprinted 
from the London Saturday Review. 
By E. Lynn Linton. Vol. II. 

99. Emerson’s hn W.) Essays on History, 
Heroism, Art, Intellect, etc. 

100. Famous Boys, and How They Became 
Famous Men. 

101. Half Hours With the Poets. <A collec- 


tion of choice poems from Chaucer 
to Tennyson. 


102. Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and 


10 
10 


114. Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. 


115. Paradise Lost 
116. 


= F 


‘ 
8. Young Folks’ Natural History. 


— By Rev. Richard H. Barn- 

ham. 

Parlor Magic. Amusements for the 
Home Circle. Profusely illustrated. 

. Washington. Life of George Wash- 
ington. With some particulars of his 
domestic life. 

Witha 


Life of the Author and notes by Lord 


Macauley. 

By John Milton. With 

a memoir of the author. 

Keble’s Christian Year: Thoughts in 

verse for the Sundays and Holy Days 

of the year. 

. Popular Natural History of birds, ani- 
mals, fishes, etc. With sketches of 
their habits. 

Com- 

prising descriptions of animals, birds, 

reptiles, ete. 


2. Wonders of Astronomy displayed,and 


the phenomena of the_atmosphere 
explained. By Thomas Dick, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. 
. Chinese Gordon, The Life of. Py A. 
Egmont Hake. With additions by 
Hugh Craig, M.A. Fine portrait. 
Texar’s Revenge; or, North versus 
South. By Jules Verne. 
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128. 


130. 


151. 
132. 


133. A 


13 


ot 


38. 
139. 


519 





Frozen Pirate: A novel of the sea. By 
W. Clark Russell. 

. Teunyson’s Complete Poetical Works. 
Frontispiece. 

Life in Paris: Letters on art, litera- 
ture and society. By Arsene Hous- 


saye. 

Lalla Rookh: An Oriental Romance. 
By ‘Thomas Moore. ~ 

Jess. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Homer’s Iliad. Translated by Alex- 
ander Pope. With preface, etc. 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish cava- 
liers and other poems. 


. Eminent English Liberals in and out 
a 


of Parliament. By J. M. Davidson. 
Scott (Sir Walter). Pirate and Mar- 
mion. The two in one volume. 

Scott (Sir Walter). Kenilworth and 
Lady of the Lake 


140. New Arabian Nights. By R. L. Ste- 
venson. 

142. Witch’s Head. By H. Rider Hi rd. 

143. Saddle and Sabre. By Hawley Smart. 

146. Penalty of Fate: or, The One Thing 
Needful. By M. E. Braddon. 

147. Evil Genius (The). A story of home 
life. By Wilkie Collins. 

148. Asina 


149. 


150. 
151. 


152. 


. Butterfly Hunters ( 


ooking Glass. A Novel. By 
F. C. Phillips. 

Allan Quartermain: His further ad- 
ventures and discoveries. By H. Ri- 


der Haggard. 

Dickens (Chas). Sketches by Boz of 

every-day life and people. 

Dickens (Chas). Barnaby- Rudge. 

Among the Trees: A Journal of walks 

in the woods and flower hunting. By 

Mary Lorimer. LF so epgprone 

he); or Sum- 
mer’s ramble through the woods and 
meadows. Numerous illustrations, 

- Self-help.  ! Samuel Smiles. 

. War Tiger. y William Dalton. 

. Tribune Essays. Leading articles con- 
tributed to the N. Y. Tribune. By C. 
T. Congdon and Horace Greeley. 

. Lady Audley’s Secret. A Novel. By 
Miss M. E. Braddon. 

- Molly Bawn. By the “ Duchess.” 

- Verne (Jules). From the earth to the 

moon direct, and a journey round it. 


. Guy Mannering, and Lay of the Last 


Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott. 

- Lady of the Lake, and other poems. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated. 

. Famous French Authors. By Eugene 
de Mirecourt. Illustrated. 





Dr. Case’s Recipe Book. 


Given for only 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 


By Prof. A. L. Case, M. D., of Auburn (N. Y.) University. 


A new and 


revised edition, containing nearly 2000 valuable recipes, any one of which is 
worth ten times the price of the book. Some of the single recipes in this book 
cost $300, and every one of them has been tried and proved; and we guaran- 


tee satisfaction. 


Examine the following list of recipes, which are only a part 


of those contained in the work. No such amount of information was ever of- 
ered before for so small an amount of money. 


Farmers, Stock Owners and Manufacturers, Department. 


s 
Superphosphate of lime, the most power- 
ful and active manure in the world, can be 
made on any farm by this receipt for $5.75 
per ton, applied to potatoes, corn, beans, 


ete. 


500 pounds per acre will produce as 


large a crop as a dressing of barn manure, 


200 to 300 pounds 
land will nearly doub 
years to come. 


ge acre oh mowing 
e the cut of grass for 
Used on wheat, rye, oats, 


barley, buckwheat, garden stuff, fruit trees 
and grapevines, it will insure heavy crops 
even on poor soils, ripen the crop earlier 
than barn dressing, and is entirely free 
from seeds of weeds. 

Grant’s process of dissolving bones with- 
out expense. 

Hfaskell’s substitute for superphosphate 
of lime, a durable and powerful manure. 

Prof. Johnson’s substitute for bone dust. 


To double the value of oat 


and wheat 


straw for fodder without chaffing or cut- 
ting, cost $1 per ton. 

How to renew old orchards effectually. 

To destroy moss on fruit trees. 

Sure remedy for pests on fruit trees, and 
lice on animals. 

How to mend tin-ware by the heat of a 
candle. 

To destroy the bee moth or miller. 

Composition for marking sheep without 


in : 


ury to the wool. 
{ow to cure the rot in sheep. 


—e for improving the wool of 
sheep. 

Best coloring for cheese and butter. 

To keep milk sweet and sweeten sour 
milk. Milkman’s secret. 

Washing fluid, saves more than half the 
soap, nearly all the rubbing, does not injure 
the clothes, and saves all bleaching. 

Soaps in great variety, 11 kinds. 

Cole’s king of oils for horses and cattle. 

Merchant’s gargling oil. 

Mexican mustang liniment. 


Price, in paper covers 





Arabian condition powders. 


Sl 


oan’s horse ointment. 


Blistering liniment, tie very best. 
Embroceation for sprains and swellings. 


Ce 


| hou 
Wash for horse bound. 


srtain cure for founder by steam in 24 
I'Se 


To toughen hoof. 


Certain cure for poll evil and fistula. 
Never-failing remedy for bots in horses. 


Ci 


ires for split or broken hoofs, distemper, 


cough, scratches, wounds, staggers, ete. 
To cure colic in ten minutes. 
How to tame the wildest horse. 
Valuable remedies for heaves, 3 kinds. 


Pc 
the 
was 


sitive cure for rinzbone and spavin by 
French paste. Recipe cost $300, which 
paid after a bad case of ringbone was 


cured on a valuable animal by this process. 


Kye water for horses and cattle. 


our ad- 


ditional cures forringbone and spavin, very 


valu 
ime 


horses or cattle. 
very strong. 
or beast, excellent 
| gallon. 


or ¢ 


1able. Splint andspavin liniment. Lin- 
nt for sweeny, scours and pin worms in 
English stable liniment, 
Colic cure, valuable for man 
i iiiiment, 50 cents per 
For loosenes- or scouring in horses 
attle- Kemedies for saddle or harness 


galls, grease heel, etc. 
To distinguish and cure distemper. Phy- 


sic ball for horses. 


H 
dye 


| or cotton. 


Physic for cattle. 

oof ailin sheep, certain remedy. Black 
for mixtures. Black dye for wool, silk 
Red, fine deep color, green, 


blue, yellow, orange, carnation, pink, crim- 
ron, Wine, silver and drab colors, dun and 


slat 


e colors, all shades. 


These receipts for dyeing will be found 
to be of a most superior order, and mav be 
implicitly relied on by hat manufacturers 


anc 


plain and fancy dyers of every descrip- 


tion of goods known to the trade, as the best 
in use, being furnished by a practical dyer 
of nearly thirty years’ experience in the 
business. 


Also, receipts for artists, clothiers, boot, shoe and harness makers, tan- 
ners, furriers, watchmakers, jewelers, gilders, painters, tobacconists, tin, paint 
and varnish dealers, blacksmiths, iron and_ brass founders, gunsmiths, etc. 


for 3 subscribers at $1 each. 


, 50 cents, post-paid. For cloth, 50 cents additional, or 


* 
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by on experienced Cook, 4? 


for three meals a day suited to the different seasons. Over 1000 meals are 
given, no two alike ; cold meats, ete., are used in attractive variations until 
It is thus a great aid to economy and invaluable as a guide to the 

heasens being often perplexed to 





consumed. 
selection of seasonable food, many house 
ow what to serve. 

_ The Good Cook is a companion to the “Caterer,” giving clear and concise 
directions for cooking all dishes suggested in the bill of fare, in wholesome ap- 
petizing forms, without needless labor or expense. By a system of numbering 
any recipe in the Caterer can be found without delay in the Cook Book. It is 
altogether the most compact and complete article of its kind in the market, 
and so much superior to ordinary cook books that it can scarcely be classed 
with them. 

Price, post-paid, $1. 





Talks with Homely Girls. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 


Talks with Homely Girls: On Health and Beauty, their 
Preservation and Cultivation. By Frances Smith. 
A manual of advice and instruction upon the general 
care of the health, exercise, bathing, the care of the 
head, hair, teeth, hands, feet, and the complexion, with 
chapters upon dress, manners, conversation, and all top- 
ies pertaining to a young lady’s appearance and deport- 
ment. The twenty chapters are replete with informa- 
tion on grace and beauty of form, bathing exercise, care 
of the head, hair, teeth, face, hands, complexion, car- 
riage of the body, dress, deportment, conversation, and 
» general care of thehealth. A very useful book for every 
lady. Handsome cloth binding. Price, post-paid, 50c. 
























ratio Alger, 


r. 
Guy Harris, The Runaway. By Har-| Sam Willett’s Adventures on the 


ry Castlemon. Great Colorado of the West. By 


Ben Burton, The Slate-Picker. By} Alfred R. Calhoun. 
Harry Prentice. | A Young Hero; or, Fighting to Win. 
Tom Temple’s Career. By Horatio} By Edward S. Ellis. 
Alger, Jr. 
Price 25 cents each, or any six for $1 post-paid. ee 





American Agriculturist Handy 
Binder. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents 
Additional. 

The binder is entirely new, and different 
from anything heretofore offered. The bind- 
ing is admirably effected by the use of slen- 
der spring brass binding loops with a U- 
shaped projection in their centers designed to 
enclasp a binding cord suitably fastened to 
the covers. The corners are made of a very 
strong, flexible material, the back being of 
strong cloth. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is stamped on the front cover in gilt letters, 
With this binder a year’s numbers can 
be preserved in good shape. At the end 
of the year, the volume can be laid aside 
all attached and the binder used for the 
next volume, and so on each year. Full 
directions accompany each binder. Price 
50 cents, eamead. 
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: The Popular History of the Civil War. Famous People of All Ages. . 
q ene wd 2 Subscribers at $1 — and ve Cents Additional. Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. : 
This work is most aptly and appropriately entitled ‘‘ The Popular History 4 
q of the Civil War,” because it meets the popular demand for an authentic his- Famous People of All Ages: Who they Were, When they 
y =6tory of the Rebellion written in the most entertaining manner and published Lived, and Why they are Famous. By W. H. Van 4 
» ata price within the reach of all. The book is a thorough, complete and au- Orden. 4 
4 thentic histoty, not only of every important battle and naval engagement that A volume of condensed biographies of the most notable 
_ = oceurred during the war, but is likewise men and women who have lived, from the beginning of his- 4 
q yery fe gp ae a haggrcee san yg the po- el to the present time ; including soldiers, statesmen, au- 4 
ection 1iferences t i ienti i in his- 
Hig conditions, seguenal iforenszy | hore artist, sietsts and people most prominent his 
{ og meen It is just —_ a — 4 wnt f reference. Handsome cloth binding. Price, 
| erican citizen shou ost-paid, 50 cents. 
q nee ge _ —_ —_ . the many in- a } 
rest and value, not only to those who ° . 
q well remember, and some of whom par- Six P opular American Novels. 4 
4 — _— —— ee oe The Set given for a Club of 4 Subscribers at ®1 each, or for 2 Subscrib 
especl y a rge class who have a50c bs L ;e 1 h ) SL each, or tor Supscrib- 4 
4 grown to manhood and wo hood long ers and 50 cents Additional. ny * “a given for 2 Subscribers 
4 ag ge ge —, _— — — ™ Seer is desiring to read reall d , 
q . is book, now offered, is greatly en- val stten b 1 ny 00 
r arged, both as to size of page and number novels, written by popular American au- 4 
of pages, and contains, in addition to th thors, should not fail to get the stories in 
} ’ a, proper, a — of the Grad aephecaragirs. 3 — Riise ogee 9a 4 
rmy of the Republic, by a prominent Se ee Ph a i 
4 , nano = ie ian, likewise an om — ‘ype, at @ Pe gi a ] 
appendix devoted to anecdotes of the Re- Saee et Sen Une See oO} ClCap Eur 
4 q fi bellion, containing a large coilection of novels. | ‘These stories have been selected 
3, humorous, pathetic and thrilling narratives of actual experience during the war. for their intense dramatic interest, vigor 4 
4p It isa large book of 544 pages, 12mo, handsomely printed in large type upon and movement of action, absorbing fasci- 4 
qj} fine paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, embellished with designs in black and nation of plot and mystery, and the wide 
4 gold. It is profusely and elegantly illustrated, the engravings representing popularity of the authors. 4 
, scenes of the prominent battle fields and naval engagements, camp life and ee ae ee eee 
4? picket duty, likewise portraits of the great generals, both Union and Confed- The Midnight Marriage. By Amanda M. 4 
4 » erate, and other prominent men upon both sides who were identified with the Douglas, 4 
‘ struggle. Price, post-paid, $1. For $1.75 we will send this book and one Mended m= Mask. By Mansfield Tracy 
copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, one year. pred vegas , 
3 ; PY 7 =e of the Regiment. By Mary 4 
° . Denison. 
4 q The Family Caterer and Good Cook. “i : The gree vd of a Crime. By } 
é Given for a Club of 3 Subscribers at #1 each. rs. Georgie Sheldon. 
4} This i dl ai Relea te k d sal . True to Herself. By Mrs. J. H.Walworth. 
> nls yo ith ha ep: interes — eepers, ¥" especially begin- The Face of Rosenfel. By Charles How- 4 
4> ners, a y “ aid tl : m3 be aay can wat -e arts of catering ard Montague. These books will average over 300 pages each. The six books 4 
2 , = he Ht f evmives. 0 Th. hecii Of fave is printed ee age | —- . 1831 w=. Any one sold for 25 cents, post-paid, or the set of six 
a “x PS. , ; , rev y ets 0 or only $1, post-paid. 4 
fine card-board to be suspended with the week’s menu in view. It provides — 
> : 
> Good Books for Boys. 
| We will Give any Three of these Books for 2 Sub- 4 
| b scribers at &1 each. 4 
§ The following stories for boys are written by authors 4 
who are experienced writers and great favorites with 
> boys. They understand exactly how to write stories 4 
i full of excitement and adventure, and yet not demoral- 
r izing or dull. These are healthy stories, inculcating, 4 
> incidentally, manliness and inciting to whatever is good. 
‘ No present to a boy will be more highly appreciated q 
> than a book from the following list. The volumes are 4 
illustrated and decidedly attractive. Each is printed on 
4 good paper, contains over 250 pages, and is neatly bound. ! 4 
§ Joe’s Luck; or, A Boy’s Adventures {Tom The Ready; or, Up from the 
in California. By Horatio Alger, Jr.| Lowest. By Randolph Hill. 4 
>  .jxj(|.. YU A of it | Bae | aes Julian Mortimer; or, A Brave Boy’s|The Castaways; or, On the Florida 4 
. Struggles for Home and Fortune.| Reefs. By James Otis. 
>» | QF Et EE) | lata By Harry Castlemon. Captain Kidd’s Gold. The True 4 
: = Adrift in the Wilds; or, The Advent-| Story of an Adventurous Sailor Boy. 
= - ures of Two Shipwrecked Boys.| By James Franklin Fitts. 4 
SS re By Edward S. Ellis. Tom Thatcher’s Fortune. By Hora- 4 
poate Frank Fowler, The Cash Boy. By Ho-| _ tio Alger, Jr. 
Lost in The Canyon. TheStory of 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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No. 99. Clark’s London Flute. 


Given for 1 Subscriber. 


‘* Music for the Million ”’ is the motto to suitably inscribe over Clark’s Lon- 
don Flute. It is, in every respect, a perfect instrument, the best in the world 
of its kind, and all tunes can be fully played upon it. This Flute is of good 
size, made substantially of highly polished brass, and its notes are clear, full 
and loud, producing that soft, delightful music so characteristic of the Flute. 
Any one can speedily learn to play upon it by following the directions of the 
** Self-Instructor,”” which we send with each instrument. These directions are 
ample, plain and complete, and will enable any one to speedily become an ac- 
complished player, covering the entire range of tunes. Six pieces of music, 
set especially for this Flute, with each note marked for the corresponding key, 
are also sent, including the beautiful and favorite airs of ‘*Home, Sweet home,”’ 
**Old Folks at Home,” ‘‘Sweet Bye and Bye,” ** Last Rose of Summer ”’ 
** Hold the Fort,” and ‘* Peek-a-Boo.”’ 

At the extremely low price asked by us, itis one of the cheapest musical 
instruments ever sold, and is, in every respect, first-class and reliable, and 
will do all that is claimed for it. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 








o 


use in an orchestra, we offer this fine violin. 
with ebonized trimmings, Brazil wood bow, extra set of strings and box of 
rosin, all in an ebonized violin case with brass handles. The regular price of 
this violin in the stores is from $7 to $9, but we furnish it for only $5, by ex- 
press at your expense. + 


No. 1646 1-2. Golden Trumpet Accordion. 


Given for a Club of 16 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 8 Subscribers and 
$2.50 Additional. 





This is Germany’s greatest musical triumph, and the best substitute for 
the parlor organ in the world. It is designed to take the place of the parlor 
organ, and fills every musical want. 

hey are the most beautiful and showy accordions made, and every one 
pronounces them the most elegant instrument they have ever seen. Made of 
the very best materials, and in the most substantial manner. Great care has 
been taken with the reeds. In fact there are no better Accordions made, 
and are sold at a price much lower than ever before offered. They are 12 
inches long, six inches wide, nine inches deep, have 10 keys, double bellows, 
the bellows being handsomely bound with pa bands, golden clasps, golden 
bronze top and bottom, ebonized moldings, three rows of golden trum- 
pets, 17 in all, two stops, two sets reeds, keyboard handsomely orna- 





= 
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No. 1290. Banjo. 


Given for a Club of 10 Subscribers at $1.00 each, or for 5 Subscribers and 
$1.50 Additional. 

The Banjo has become a necessary musical instrument in every cultivated 

family, and our most particular belles take pride in playing it at amateur con- 

certs and other reunions. It almost entirely supersedes the Mandolin and the 


Guitar, being much more easily learned, and being in every way more effective 





and pleasing. Gentlemen have long since given it the preference, and to be a 
good banjo player obtains one welcome in the most exclusive circles. Being 
aware of the rapidly increasing demand for the Banjo, we contracted with one 
of the best maers fora very large lot of their approved and famous ‘*Prac- 
tice’? Banjos, t1e best yet made for learning on. Its tone is powerful yet 
sweet and makes a handsome appearance. 

It has an 11-ineh calf skin head, inlaid frets, eight brass brackets, imitation 
black rosewood rim, imitation black walnut neck, brass hoop. 

Music dealers and others charge $5 for this banjo. Our price $3. 
by express and receiver to pay charges. 


No. 137. “Amati” Violin and Outfit. 


i f Club of 10 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 5 Subscribers and 
aseninatet baie $1.50 Additional. ” 


The outfit includes one ‘‘Amati”’ violin, violin bow, set of strings, box of 
rosin, all put up in a neat case. 


To go 








We have made arrangements whereby we can furnish outfits that will give 
perfect satisfaction, and at the same time be sold at reasonable prices. The 
materials are of the best woods and all extra seasoned, so that neither dryness 
nor moisture in the least affect their tone. The violins are made in Germany, 
where there are makers who happen to have been born with intelligence (and 
have made use of the same) and make very fine violins and at reasonable prices. 
Living as they do in the district where all the parts of the violin are easily ob- 
tained, they have only to spend their time on the work where the skill is 
necessary in order to mfke a good instrument. The skill is, however, not 
used or needed in order to make a fine finished violin; it is in making the tops 
and backs of the proper thickness throughout that great skill and judgment 
are required. It is therefore possible for a skilled workman to produce a very 
fine violin at prices within the reach of all. ; 

Price of this outfit $3. Sent by express, receiver to pay charges. 


No. 249. Stradivarius Violin and outfit. 


Given for 16 Subscribers at $1 one or for 8 Subscribers and $2.50 Addi- 
jonal. 





| 








mented with golden rings and figures, golden buttons. 
, We offer this splendid Organ Accordion for only $5. Usual 
price $8. Sent by express at expense of receiver. Weight 15 lbs, 





No. 49. The Harmonica Flageolet. 


Given for 2 Subscribers at $1 each and 15 cen‘s Additional. 


This is a new imported musical novelty combining the tones of the Har 
monica and the principle of the Cornet. 1t has eight valves or stops, each of 
which controls two notes, thus giving a range of 16 notes. The music it pro- 
duces is universally admired, and as it is very simple and easily Jearned by the 
aid of the chart of instructions which accompanies each one, it is just such an 
instrument as every young man with any taste for music ought tohave. For 
accompaniments and solo playing in parlor entertainments it is eed good. 
It is neatly nickel plated in every part. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 





No. 1605. Piccolo Accordion. 


Subscribers at_ $1 each, or for 5 Su 
Given for a club of 10 a yt oe Se ne 5 Subscribers and 
This is a beautiful instrument, and particularly adapted to young people, 
who have not the strength to hold a full size Accordion. It is 12 inches long 
G6 inches wide, and 93-4 inches deep when closed. It has 10 keys, open boar 
style as seen in the cut, and finely nickeled ; double bellows, bound with nickel 
bands, nickel clasps, ebonized moldings, one row of nickeled trumpets top and 
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It is of a rich nut-brown color, © 
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bottom, two stops, two sets reeds, nickeled key buttons. The tone of the in- 
strument is clear and sharp like that of a piccolo, and is just as strong as that 
of the larger sizes. The bellows, being double, make up what is lostin greater 
length. They have lately become very popular.* On account of their light- 
ness they are being much used for street playing. We offer this Accordion for 
$3, the regular price being $4. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 
Winner’s Instruction Book for the Accordion sent free with each instrument. 








No. 461. The Carpenter Companion Organ. 


Given for a Club of only 60 Subscribers, or for 30 Subscribers and $10 
Additional. 


Churches or societies needing an instrument of this kind can unite and 
form a club very easily and secure one of these Organs without any expense. 

Dimensions: Height, 42 inches; length, including lamp stands, 39 inches; 
weight, securely boxed, about 100 pounds. 

The Companion Organ has sufficient compass for the rendering of all Sun- 
day school music, popular songs and choruses, and is especially adapted for 
home use, the school room, hall or chapel. 

This is the new Companion Organ No. 2, just perfected after months of 
patient labor to produce an instrument of real merit and of greater capacity 
than the Companion No. 1 and at a price only a little in advance of it. 

We offer and confidently recommend this superb instrument to the public 
as a most desirable organ for the price. 

Companion Organ No. 2 is in four octaves of forty-nine keys, with lamp- 
stands, and ornamented ends and front. It is made in Black Walnut, 
finished in oil and hand rubbed. 

The action is easy, responds 
quickly to the touch, and is in all 
respects as well made as those in 
organs costing from one hundred 
to two hundred dollars. The bel- 
lows is large, pumps easily, and a 
child finds no difficulty in supply- 
ing wind to the reeds. The reeds 
are best quality, strong, rich and 
correct in tone, and of sufficient 
capacity and volume to lead a 
number of voices. 

Each Organ has the same warrant 
for eight years as is given with 
larger instruments. Stool and 
Musie Book accompanies each in- 
strument. 

For small schools and churches, 
chapels, and for home use, this 
organ answers all purposes, and we 
can commend it to our readers, 
knowing it will give perfect satis- 
faction. 

We offer this organ for $25. 








Sent by freight, receiver to pay 
charges. 








astic workers in the art. 


{ handsome profit. 
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for beginners for only $2.50. 


every case. 


from life with the ‘‘ Eclipse.’ 
as a souvenir with each outfit. 


“Eclipse” Outfit No. 1. 


Given for a Club of 8 Subscribers at $1.00 each, or for 4 Subscribers and 


$1.00 Additional. 


This is the neatest and most complete outfit ever offered at so low a price, 
and is so simple that a child ten years old canmake a picture. The outfit con- 
tains all that is needed to make and complete a photograph. 

It consists of a beautiful Jirtle camera eovered in imitation morocco, that 
will make a photograph 3 1-2 inches by 4 1-2 inches in size, and is provided 
with a rapid wide-angle Jens. , 

It also includes 6 lightning dry plates, 2 japanned iron trays, 2 bottles de- 
veloper, 1 package hyposulphite soda. 1 printing frame, 6 sheets each silvered 
and blue print paper, 1 bottle of gold or toning solution, 12 card mounts, 1 
slate lifter, 1 sheet ruby paper, and full directions for making ruby lamp. 

‘he directions are plain and full, showing how to prepare the plates, taking, 
developing. fixing and printing the picture. 

Price $2.50, by mail, post-paid. 





Amateur photography is becoming more popular every year 
and thousands of young men and women have become enthusi- 
It is not only a source of pleasure but 
many are using the experience gained as the meansof making a 
It is not at all difficult to learn to make a pict- 
ure, for so rapid has been the advance made in this art in the 
past few vears that it is now comparatively simple. 
been the demand for beginners’ outfits that inventors have suc- 
ceeded in producing outfits that wili produce a perfect picture 
and at the same time be sold at a price that every one can 


By the invention of dry plates we are enabled to sell an outfit 
We offer three different outfits suitable for all classes of work. 
All these outfits are warranted to be just as represented and to 


do good work, but the directions must be explicitly followed in 


Mrs. Langtry, the celebrated actress, has been photographed 
> One of her pictures will be given 
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No. 100. The Harpette or Zithern. 


Given for 4 Subscribers at 81 each. 





The improved Zithern is much vicher in 
tone and nicer in finish than any Zithern 
we have seen. If you have ever listened to 
the music of the Italian Harp you are 
aware that nothing is so delighful, and the 
musie of the Harpette is of the same class. 
Music adds greatly to the enjoyment of a 
home and any one can learn to play this 
instrument in a short time. A sheet of in- 
structions goes with each, which shows how 
to play correctly 14 popular tunes, even if 
you do not knowasingle note. The Zithern 
has 15 strings and has the new harp shape. 
It is 18 inches high and 9 wide. The ends 
are ebonized and each string is numbered 
and lettered. 

Sent by mail post-paid for $1.25. 
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No. 43. Set of “Konigin” 
Mouth Harmonicas. 


each. 


These are considered by many 
the finest instruments imported 
into this country. They have silver 
reeds, brass plates, nickel covers, § BRS 

a 5 Se, ee Sy = : 
with 10 holes and 20 silver r eds, South Harmo 
and come in a set of four packed “ T 
in a neat ease. We send with each -KONIGIN 
set the music for ‘‘ Home, Sweet B@ 

Home” and ‘‘ Last Rose of Sum-% 
mer,’’ with directions, so you can§ 
play them at once. Price for set 
$1, post-paid. We willsend them 
singly for 25 cents each or give ene 
for i subscriber, Keysfrom A toG. 
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Kclipse” Outfit No. 2. 
Given for 14 Subscribers at &1 each, or for 7 
2 Additional. 

This outfit consists of a finely polished, hardwood camera for plate, size 

5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inches, with leatherette bellows; handsomely finished, quick act- 
ing, brass mounted lens, hinged, ground glass; double plate holder, improved 
tripod and earrying case. The chemical outfit for developing and printing, 
which goes with above, contains a ruby lamp, half a dozen dry plates, two ja- 
panned iron trays, two bottles developer, one box hyposulphite soda, twelve 
sheets silvered albumen paper, printing press, one bottle toning solution, one 
dozen bevel edge card mounts. Price 35.00. By express, at expense of 
recelver. : 


Subscribers and 


6s ; 
Eclipse” Outfit No. 3. 
Given for a Club of 28 Subscribers at &1 each, or for 14 Subscribers and 
4 Additional, or for 7 Subseribers and &6 Additional. 

Camera makes a full size cabinet photograph or view, size, 4 1-2 by 6 1-2 
inches. This outfit eclipses everything in amateur photography. It consists 
of polished, hardwood camera, with folding hed and double plate holder, fine 
brass mounted lens with set of stops. folding tripod, carrying ease, printing 
frame and complete chemical outfit. Price 810. Sent by express at ‘expense 
of receiver. 
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No. 224. French Achromatic Telescope. 


Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $1.50. 


This useful instrument has five lenses, of the best French 
manufacture. The object lenses are achromatic, that is convex 
and concave, having different refractive and dispersive powers, 
with the eurvatures so adjusted that the chromatic aberration 
produced by the one is corrected by the other, and light emerges 
from the compound lens undecomposed, or free from color, ob- 
jects at a long distance appearing clear and natural. High power 
achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them 
almost beyond the reach of persons of moderate means. ‘The tele- 
scope we now offer is just what the people want, a real philosophical 
instrument at a low price. Farmers, herdsmen, hunters, pros- 
pectors, sailors, travelers, tourists, and, in fact, everybody, will 
find this instrument invaluable. It is strongly made and 
cannot get out of order, but will last for a life-time. _ The slides 
and mountings are made of brass, highly polished, the tele- 
scoping tubes fitting closely into each other. Safety caps of 
polished brass cover the exposed ends of the instrument, 
keeping out dampness and dust when not in use. The main 
tube or body of the telescope is covered with French morocco, 
making it altogether a most excellent instrument. The 
length of the telescope when extended is 161-2 inches; when 
closed 6 inches; diameter, 1 1-4 inches. How far can I see with 
this telescope? If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on 
a tower clock at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile 




















































whom you are familiar can be recognized at a distance of three 
or four miles. What are supposed to be mountains or extinct 
craters on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the 
glass. Many of our customers write us that they have never 
had so much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as 
this telescope has afforded them. With proper care it will last 
a life-time. Each telescope is furnished with a strong case. 
Price, all complete, only $3, packed carefully and sent by mail, 
post-paid. 








No. 6. Reading Glass. 


Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 

This glass will be of inestimable value to persons with weak 
eyes. It has large magnifying powers, and by its use the finest print 
can be read with ease and much better than with spectacles. It 

. also greatly en- 
hances the pleasure 
of looking at photo- 
graphs, engravings, 
ete. ‘The diameter 
of the glass is 2 3-4 
inches. It has a 
rubber frame and 
handle. The accom- 
panying engraving 
is about one-half the 
actual size. 

Sent securely 
packed by mail, 
post-paid, for $1. 







No. 4. Pocket Magnifier. 


Given for 2 Subscribers at $1 each. 


As a means of cultivating water, 
habits of close observation 
and attention there is 
nothing equal to this Mag- 
nifier, It stimulates curi- 
osity and multiplies capac- 
ity to see small things 
clearly, For instance, an 
insect which appears to be 
but a speck when examined 
under the Magnifier is seen to be as exquisitely formed 
and as delicately colored as any of its large species. 
The skin upon a_person’s face and hands appears to 
be amost as rough asthe hide of arhinoceros. The 
powers of this microscope range from 3 _to 10 diame- 
ters or from 9 to 100 times the surface. Price 60 cents, post-paid. 





: : x ‘ ° ? 
No. 46. American Acriculturist New Simple Microscope. 
Given for 3 Subscribers at 81 each. 

We have never found a premium which could afford so much entertain- 
ment combined with so much instruction as does this remarkable little instru- 
ment, of which we have distributed nearly 35,000 to subscribers. The American 
Agriculturist New Simple Microscope is manufactured expressly for us by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, and ean be secured only through us. 

It is the most complete and cheapest instrument of its kind ever devised, and 
is endorsed by the highest scientific authorities. No study is more useful, more 
fascinating, or more far reaching than that of the microscope. It reveals 
wonderful facts in the animal and the vegetable world, and should be pursued 
by young and old. By means of the microscope we ean see and examine 
animals which are so small as to be invisible to the unaided eye. Millions of 
these tiny insects are contained in a space as small as a_five-cent piece! 
Many of these are injurious to our crops, our domestic animals, our fruits 
and flowers, and even toour own bodies, to say nothing of those which inhabit 
every drop of water we drink. For young persons the microscope is highly 


away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with- 














instructive, revealing the details of 
animal and plant lite, and the use of 
this wonderful instrument will delight 
and fascinate, besides teaching, every 
boy and girl who is so fortunate as to 
possessit. Every farmer, every family. 
every school‘and every teacher should 
own a microscope, and we have placed 
ours within the reach of all. The 
American Agriculturist New Simple 
Microscope, planned ,devised and manu- 
factured expressly tor us by special ar- 
rangement for the use of our readers, 
being of machine manufacture, is 
absolutely perfect in all its parts. The 
a stand or body is made of a nickel- 
plated metal which closely resembles 
silver and will not tarnish. It stands 
firmly, having a broad base, and con- 
tains a circular mirrer for concentrat- 
ing the light, a glass stage, two nickel- 
plated spring clips for holding the 
slides, two glass plates or slides, a 
water-proof cell for holding fluids, or 
small insects, ete., three lenses by which 
seven different powerscan be provided, 
a diaphragm to cut off outside light, 
and a sliding rod standard for adjust- 
. ing the lenses. The whole apparatus 
is securely and neatly packed in a 
strong case, where it can be kept when 
‘not in actual use, and safely sent by 
express. Price $1, to go by express. 































seat! 
MICROSCOPE READY FOR USE, 


No. 47. The New Improved American 
Agriculturist Compound Microscope. 
Given for 25 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 12 Sub- 
scribers and %4.25. 

This is a scientific instrument of practical value. It 
was, in part, invented for the use of the readers of the 
American Agriculturist, and is manufactured expressly 
forthem. Great improvements have lately beenmade 
in this microscope, and it is now the most satisfactory 
and complete instrument to be obtained any- j 
where at such a small cost. It will be found 
of inestimable value inevery household as an 
instructor of both yourtg, and old, and ean be 
utilized in a countless variety of ways. By 
its use adulterations in food 
medicines, ete., trichinz in pork, 
disease in any meat, and fraudu- 
lent material in cotton, linen or 
silk can be readily detected. 
Theanatomy of the tiniest insect, 
and the structure of plants, min- 
erals, ete., can be closely studied 
—and there is no pursuit more 
fascinating and instructive for 
the ‘youthful minds than the 
study of nature through the 
microscope. The Camera Lucida 
is a new and most valuable ap- 
pliance. With this one can make 
a perfect picture (measuring 
three or four inches across) of the 4 
foot of a fly, the most minute , 
part of a plant, or of an insect so 
infinitesimal as to be invisible to oe 
the naked eye. Price only $8.50. This price includes the Camera 
Lucida, a copy of Prof. Phinn’s book on the microscope, some glasses, ete., all 
packed in a strong box, which will go anywhere in safety by express, Carriage 
to be paid by receiver. 























No. 272. Mathe- 
matical or Draw- 
ing Instruments. 


Given for 3 Subserib- 
ers at &1 each, 


The engraving gives 
in outline the number 
of instruments that 
make up this set. It 
contains 15 pieces, 
among which are the 
following: Compasses, 
a compass extension, a 
drawing or ruling pen, 
an arm extension, a 
crayon holder, a metal 
protector, a wood rule, 
ete. Price, post-paid, 
$1 
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«5 HOLE + GOODS, + BUC. 2» —— 


No. 30. Knickerbocker Shoulder Brace. 


Given for a Club of 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


R 


a aed 





Prevents round shoulders, Expands the chest. It is a combined shoulder brace and suspender. It 
provides new and improved suspenders for men’s pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, whieh do 
the double duty of holding up and bracing up. They are made for service aud strength, and are easily 
adjusted and worn with comfort, the weight of clothes resting mainly on the shoulders, When properly 
adjusted, it is entirely free from chafing or pressure against the muscles under the arms. The brace and 
restraint is on the point of the shoulders in front, reminding and prompting the wearer to stand erect, and 
at the same time enabling him to assume any position without discomfort. They are a great boon to men, 
women and children. Physicians recommend them highly, and the price is so reasonable as to bring them 
within the reach of all, Every pair measured, cut and fitted together. Children’s and Youth’s sizes, Nos. 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches. Adults, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches, Send your full chest measure. Chest 
— means the number of inches entirely around the body under the arms, Price $1 per pair, post- 
paid. 





iN 





No. 207. Memorandum and Bill Book. 


Given for 2 Subscribers at $1 each. 





ASS > 














_  Consisis of a very handsome case, divided into compartments, and containing one fine three- 
fourths inch concave razor, one $ 1-2 flat strop, a shaving brush. a comb, and a cake of shaving 
wuaieelecT Aer? a. age shaving set is manufactured by the J. R. Torrey Razor Co., of Worcester, Mass., 
3 . who make nothing but first-class goods, and whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the quality 
i aon 3 gece age ae oe . “ad 4 : pes of everything to which it is attached. The razor as well as every other article comprising the 
srehs ade of : alit STE ye er hk RR IIR SERIES aC MEER Tt , . . a er tele Ses 
= me + — it is - gw bat wu “x. ire oe — ‘| set, is of superior quality, and guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction in every ease. All who 
— and soft, = ‘ee ap hg Aen rk tice —, 71-2 in shes bean ey valuable Hee will have something useful, serviceable, and in every way desir- 
& memorandum boo ac r pencil, 71S 4 1-2 Inches), ice st-paid. 81.5 ‘ is 
u . Reka? : able. Price, post-paid, $1.50, 
long and 3 1-2 inches wide. Price 60 cents, post-paid. I Ps 





No. 75. Pocket Toilet Case. gent’s silk handkerchief, but of sma!ler size, specially snes for ladies’ use, 


A prettier gift is hard to find. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 








Six Articles in One. Given for 1 Subscriber. 





It is substantially made of 
Russia leather and contains on 
one side a White Tablet for 
memoranda, which can be 
erased; while opposite, fas- 
tened on a satin cushion, are a 


No. 293. Florence Plush Toilet Set. 


| Given for a Club of 6 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 3 Subscribers and 








handsome horn comb, a pol- $1 Additional. 
ished steel glove buttoner and 1 

shoe hook, a superior white 
bone tooth pick and a pencil. 
A pocket contains a_bevel- 
edged mirror, true and clear, 
and shows in the illustration 
partly withdrawn from the 
ease. The case shuts neatly, 
and is of the just the right size 
to be carried in the vest pocket. 
Once you get it and experience 
its usefulness, you will wonder | 
how you ever got along without it. 


The illustration does not do this justice, being on a reduced scale, and no 
engraving can show up plush as it really is. It must be seen to be appreciat- 
ed. It is made by the Florence 
Manufacturing Company, whose 
reputation for first-class goods is 
second to none in the country. 
It consists of a beautiful case 
covered with plush and _ satin- 
lined. It can be furnished in 
blue or red colors. It containsa 
Price, post-paid, 30 cents. | Florence hair brush, mirror and 
— 2 —- ~ a = 
: ' beautiful designs, hese goods 

No. 291. Florence Hair Brush. are all of fine cai and sama 
Given for 2 Subscribers at $1 each. fail to please every one. Asan 
This brush has nine rows of pur ornament for the bureau, this set 


* 


Ld 





AS 








pristles, and is handsomely finished on is unapproachable, and it is not © ES 

i : 4 T . 
the backand handle. It will be found alone ornamental but exceedingly useful as well. Nothing could be more 
a very handy and serviceable brush. appropriate for a holiday or wedding present. Price $2, post-paid. 





Price 60 cents, post-paid. 








No. 331. __Gent’s Brocaded Suk 
Handkerchief. } 
Given for 2 Subscribers at $1 each. 


This is a handkerchief made of pure, rich 
silk (not coft.n), richly brocaded. “ the pre- 
vailing styles and colors. It is arge — 
for gentlemen’s use, and comes in — 1 
colors. This handkerchief is usually = 
for $1, but through a fortunate aM ye 
made in the dull season we are — e 
offer them for only 60 cents, post-paid. 


No. 330. Ladies’ Silk Handk’t. 


Given for 1 Subscriber. 







No. 58. Celluloid Manicure Set in Scarlet Plush Case. 


Given for a Club of 3 Subscribers at 
SL each. 

Manicure sets, for beautifying and tak- 
ing care of the nails have become a neces- 
sary part of alady’s toilet. This set is very 
handsome, and consists of one pair of scis- 
sors with curved blades, a nail cleaner, a 
polisher covered with the finest chamois 
leather, and a box for polishing powder, 
These are made of white celluloid. The 
ease is of scarlet plush lined with satin, the 
same color. A very useful and serviceable 
present. Price $1, post-paid. 
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>KHOR THE HOUSEROLDAXK 





American Coffee and Spice Mills. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Philadel- 
phia, who have placed on the market 
some of the best and most useful labor 
saving devices for family use, have re- 
cently commenced to make mills espe- 
cially intended for pulverizing coffee, 
pepper and other spices. There is a 
constantly increasing demand in home 
circles for a mill to grind coffee fine 
enough for the French process of mak- 
ing coffee, in which the coffee is required 
very fine. These new mills meet this 
want, and they are alsospecially adapted 
to grinding pepper, both for home and 
butchers’ use, thus insuring an unadul- 
terated supply of this article, which 
eniers so largely into domestic use. 

We offer two styles of mills. 


No. O Mill. 






Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers at 
#1 each, or for 2 Subscribers and 
GO cents Additional. 


hi 
No. O mill weighs only six and a 
half pounds and is the most perfect 
family mill in the market. It can be 
clamped instantly to a table or bench 
and being nicely finished is an orna- 
ment in the kitchen. It will grind 
coffee to any degree of fineness de- 
sired. It holds four ounces of coffee 
and grinds six ounces per minute. 
Price $1.50. Sent by express. 


No. 1 Mill. 


Given for a Club of 6 Subscribers 
at $1 each, or for 3 Subscribers 
and 75 cents Additional. 

The engraving shows the mill closed. 
The top is hinged on the back and is 
fastened by a screw by which it can 
be opened or closed in an instant. It 
stands twelve and a half inches high, 
weighs nine pounds and grinds six 
ounces of coffee per minute,and is reg- ” . 
ulated to grind coarse or fine by a thumb-screw on the side. 
family use and prescription counters, Price $2. 








E 


It is adapted to 
Sent by express. 





No. 248. Cake Griddle. 


Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 








Those who are fond of good griddle cakes should have one of these patent 
griddles. It isa great improvement over the old style, as it bakes the cakes 
better and much quicker than they can be done in any other way. An oblong 
griddle has three small, round griddles hinged to it. The small ones are first 
filled, and when ready to turn are reversed, dropping the cakes done upon the 
other side on the main part of the griddle. With one of these irons cakes can 
be made at the rate of six a minute, as the metal is cast very thin and light, 
and thus hastens the cooking. The little pans are deep, and hold the batter 
and prevent its spreading out, getting thin and drying up. _ Every cake has 
smooth edges and the exact size, and so light and nice. No housekeeper 
should be without one. Price $1, by express, at expense of receiver. 





No. 181. The Stop Thief Scale. 


Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers. 





This is a good household scale with a capacity 
from an ounce to 10 lbs. It is furnished with a 
galvanized scoop to prevent rust. For putting up 
butter it will more than repay its cost in accuracy. 
No’ kitchen is complete without it. Price $1.50, 
by express, receiver to pay charges. 


VOR CEO OO OOOO WAWRaWww* 





No. 56. The World Type Writer. 


Given for a Club of 16 Subscribers at $1 each or for 8 Subscribers 
and $3 Additional. 


== ii 





A type writer nowadays is indispensable to business men, and many pro- 
fessional men and families have them in their homes. ost type writers in 
the market and very expensive, complicated and heavy. By a late invention 
we are able to offer a machine which does perfect work for a very little money 
or labor. The World Type Writer is simple, strong and perfect. It has met 
with such favor that over 20,000 machines have been zold the past year. As 
compared with the finest and most costly type writer it is rot one whit inferior 
as regards, speed, legibility or alignment. it can be operated at once, and after 
a week’s practicing many beginners are able to write from forty to sixty words 
per minute. It is twelve inches long, sixteen inches wide and about two and 
a half inches high, weighs about three and a half pounds. It prints on paper 
nine and one-half inches wide and any length; as large as any machine carries. 
On account of its light weight it can be carried anywhere and many people use 
them when traveling. It is very simple and strong and cannot get out of order; 
never needs repairs; has no concealed parts; has positive action. It is inter 
changeable in its parts and works perfectly. It is useful to business men, 
clergymen, stenographers and travelers. Poor writers especially need it. For 
children it is an incentive tv instruction as well as amusing. he machine is 
neatly japanned and makes a fine appearance. The engraving gives an idea 
of it. Sold for $8, post-paid. We can furnish it with walnut or leather case 
for $2 additional, or for three additional subscribers. 








No. 151. Plush Photograph Album. 


Given for a Club of 5 Subscribers at $1 each. 


The album shown by the accompanying illustration is 8x9 inches in size, 
bound in rich plush with stuffed covers bearing the word ‘‘ Album” on the 
front. It has a patent extension clasp, by means of which the album may be 
filled with pictures withou’, straining or injuring in any way the binding—a 
great improvement over the old style clasp. The openings are beveled, ad- 
mitting 56 pictures both cabinet and card size and both round and square. 
Fr leaves are gilt edged, and the whole thing very neatly and handsomely 

nished. 

We have imported a large lot of these albums from Europe, and are enabled 
to offer them post-paid for only $1.50. 
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| No. 380. “Derby” Porcelain Dinner Set of 100 Pieces. 


4 
Given for a Ulub of 36 Subscribers at &1 each, or for 18 Subscribers and 4 
- #4 Additional. 4 
This is a plain white set of Porcelain ware equal in appearance to French 
China, and in the new oval shape that is now so popular, It will make an q 
elegant gift for any housewife. As shown by the list of articles below, itis a < 
complete set for either breakfast, dinner or tea service, and is suitable for all 
| times and on all occasions. 4 
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4 | _ It consists of 100 pieces as follows: 12 Dinner, 12 Breakfast, 12 Supper, 12 4 
'» | Fruit, and 12 individual Butter Plates, 12 Tea Cups, 12 Saucers, 2 Platters, 1 4 
| Covered Vegetable Dish, 2 Oval Bakers, 1 Pickle Dish, 1 Sauce Dish, 1 

\> egg Butter Dish, 1 Sugar Bowl, 1 Creamer, 1 Salad Bowl, andi Cake 4¢ 
| late. | 
1 > _ We send it by freight securely packed and guaranteed against breakage. 4 | 
'> We offer it for sale for $12, freight at receiver’s expense. r 
> ; 
14 4 
> ! E 
> | = 

H.SEYMOUR CUTLERY CO. 
: —— : ent 
No. 544. No. 643. 


Quadruple Plated Silverware. 


Nothing adds more to the appearance of a table than fine silverware, and 
we take pleasure in being able to offer our subscribers the opportunity of se- 
curing some elegant goods for very little labor or money. The goods we offer 
are the very best quadruple plate, pure coin silver on white metal, and they are 
offered at exceptionally low prices. They are engraved in elaborate style. The 
designs are new and beautiful and cannot fail to give the best of satisfaction. 


No. 643. Engraved Butter Dish. 





= 
; a 
| No. 115. Pair of Seymour’s Steel Shears. 
} Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 
| . 
These shears are made by the Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., who have a 

: ' ae ix oe — ee _,. | national reputation for reliable goods. Any one who wants a pair of shears 
Given for 10 Subscribers at 2 2am. a for 5 Subscribers and $1.50 | that will do good service for years, cannot find any better goods than these. 

ar ea eT ae aes - knif eee They have 8-inch nickel plate, blades made of the best steel, with maroon 
__, This has separate butter plate inside and holderfor butter knife. Isseven | japanned handles. They are finely finished and durable in every way. Every 
inches high, Price, post-paid, $3. | pair is stamped with the manufacturer’s trade-mark, and we warrant them in 
| every respect. We will replace any pair found imperfect. We offer a pair 
for only 75 cents, post-paid. 











ditional. 


E F ‘| bss : engraving shows them _ re- 
This is a full sized revolving caster, being 15 inches high, and has four cut 


duced in size, the picks being 
six inches in length. They are 
packed in a neat case, and will 
| make a useful addition to 

any housekeeper’s equipment. 
They are nicely adapted for wedding or birthday presents. Price, post-paid, 
75 cents, 


No. 76. Plush Autograph Album and Album Writer’s 
Friend. 
Given for 2 Subscribers at 81 each. 

This is one of the finest 
albums in the market. The 
covers are padded and bound 
“m with fine grade of plush with 
mthe word ‘Album’ embossed 
€on front. Itis the latest style, 
being entirely new this season. 
It has places for 64 names, size 
5 1-2x31-2 inches. It will make 
a beautiful present. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. Mention color 
desired, Blue or Cardinal. 

Each_ album is accompanied 
by ‘The Album  Writer’s 


No. 906. Engraved Cake Basket. | a 
xi for Subscri Ss at #1 each, or for 5 Subscribers and $1.50 Ad- | 4 ° : 
| ee. iki acaomaiaanaaa tie No. 3. Six Nut-Picks in Case. 
This ee “9 ee article ~~ "x age 3 inches — weet is - Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 
elaborate piece of work, and there are few articles of silverware that will excel | Th . ° . 
Se r : r Saad bets - 4 ese articles are unique in 
ee beauty and finish. We can send this elegant cake basket for $3, to go | appearanee and substantial in 
| —— | material and _ construction, 
| pene pa ' _— throughout, 
¥ hased with handsome designs 
| No. 544, Engraved Caster. aa heavily _ nickel slaied, 
| Given for 10 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 5 Subscribers and $1.50 Ad- | closely resembling silver. The 


This fine silver plated caster will be carefully packed and sent 


glass bottles. This ter y 
by express. Price $3, by express, at receiver’s expense. 
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No. 360, No. 420, 


Quadruple Plate Napkia Rings. 


Given for 1 New Subscriper. 

These napkin rings are made of white metal with quadruple plate of silver. Friend,” a new and_ choice col- 
There are no better rings made, and we firmly believe you cannot find any pe : lection of gems of prose and 
more desirable patterns than the two styles shown herewith. They have had iS sess poetry, comprising over 300 
a great sale the past season. We offer one of these rings for only 30 cents each, selections suitable for writing in autograph albums, valentines, and for birth- 
post-paid. day and wedding celebrations. 
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No. 63. Foot Warmer. 


Given for a Club of 6 Subscribers at &1 each, or for 3 Subscribers 
and $1 Additional. 


_ This little warmer is a perfect blessing for those who suffer from cold feet. 
It is light and convenient, being only twelve inches long, seven wide, and four 
and a half high; can be carried in one hand,and may be used anywhere and 
— with pertect safety. a riding companion in cold weather it has no 
equal, containing, as it does, an even heat, keeping the temperature in a close 
case carriage sixty or sixty-five degrees, 
Physicians who travel country 
roads for miles, travelers who find 
‘ that the heat in cars ascends, leay- 
\ ing the extremities cold, drivers 
# of carts, wagons, or stages, will be 
saved possible illness from expos- 
ure by keeping their feet and 
limbs warm with one of these 
; warmers. It is fed with a chem- 
ical fuel, in the form of a brick, and one of these burns from twelve to sixteen 
hours. There is neither odor* smoke, gas nor soot arising from it, and, also, 
no danger of scorching any fabrie which may come in contact with it. A bed 
can be warmed with it, or the chill taken off a cold bed-chamber. ‘These are 
only a few of its advantages. Accompanying a warmer is a pair of tongs and 
six bricks of fuel. Price $3, by express. Receiver paying express charges. 













No. 321. The Grand Rapids Carpet Sweeper. 


Given for a Club of 8 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 4 Subscribers and 
$1 Additional. 


This is the best sweeper made and will outwear any ordinary sweeper, will 
last a life-time and is so simply made that it can be taken apart and cleaned 
without the use of tools, It has 
four rubber wheels and runs 
almost without effort. No stoop- 
ing is necessary; and in short, 
the warm and worrying work of 
sweeping will be transformed 
into a light, pleasant task by thezg@ 
aid of this sweeper. It will aiso 
save the carpets, as it picks the 
dust and shreds off from_the 
floor without dragging them 
along as does a broom, and a rub- 
ber band which completely en- 
circles the sweeper protects the 
furniture from injury. The case 
is made of dark, handsome wood, 
prettily decorated with bright colors. 
provided with one of these sweepers. 













Every household in the land should be 
Price $3, by express, at your expense. 
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No. 80. Scrap and Card Album. 


Given for a Club of 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


This elegant album has 36 pages, 12x14 inches in size, bound in imitation 
leather, embossed in gilt, with beautiful colored lithographs of flowers and 
pretty girls on the front cover. : 

The cut shows the design, but cannot give any adequate idea of the beauty 
of binding and coloring. It must be seen to be appreciated. It cannot fail to 


please and delight every one. 


» 
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No. 213. The “Favorite” Printing Press and Complete 
Amateur Office. 


Given for a Club of 6 Subscribers at 81 each, or for 3 Subscribers 
and $1 Additional. 





A gift for boys that will benefit them mentally, morally and financially. 
The press is made entirely of iron with wrought iron rivets and machine steel 
screws, weighs over five pounds, and is japanned in black, tastefully orna- 
mented with red and gold stripes. Itis provided with ink table, platen bands, 
screw chase, adjustable gauge with screw attachment; the latter being a great 
improvement over any other method for quickly adjusting the form for print- 
ing visiting cards, ete. 

has more leverage power than any small press in the market, and is 
warranted to print a chase full or a single line of type with ease and rapidity, 
unexcelled by any hand-inking press known; the platen and lever are so con- 
structed as not to obstruct the feeding of large sheets, which allows the print- 
ing of headings on note paper, etc. The ‘‘Favorite’’ is undoubtedly the 
prettiest in design, and the most perfect in mechanical construction of any 
amateur printing press of its size ever brought to the notice of the public, 

The outfit consists of ‘‘ Favorite”? printing press, one composing pallet 
three-inch composition roller, one box of best black card ink, one package o 
gold bronze, one screw chase, one set of furniture, package of bristol cards, 
adjustable card gauge, and a full 2A, 3a font of fancy card type, including 
spaces and quads. The whole put up in a neat, sliding cover, wooden box. 
Full directions with every outfit, how to print, how to set type, ete., ete. With 
the press and outfit any ten-year-old boy can — eards and small jobs equal 
to those done by an experienced printer. Price $2.50. To go by express 
at expense of receiver, 








No. 271. “All in a Nutshell” Printing Outfit. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 








This outfit is especially designed for household use, and the amusement 
and instruction of children. Asa linen marker, with it all the family linen 
and clothing can be easily, quickly and —- marked. As acard printer, 
with it any boy or girl ean print 500 cards an hour, and it will be found not 
only a source of pecuniary advantage but also of much amusement tothe young, 
They are gotten up in attractive form, and are in every way thoroughly good 
and practical. Each outfit contains one 4-A font of rubber type, one bottle 
indelible ink, one ink-pad and distributor, one nickeled brass type holder, one 
pair type tweezers Full directions for use. Price, post-paid, only 50 cents, 


No. 352. Business Printing Outfit. 


Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 
The font contains 209 pieces, or 8 alphabets, including two sets of figures, 
points, ete., of solid rubber type, and everything necessary for printing any 
name and address or other two lines of matter. It is put up in a strong and 


Return in Ten Days to 
H. E. SCOTT, TRENTON, N.J. 
M. M. CONOVER, Agent,......0... 
Troy, New York, 


handsome box with a two-line pallet and every improvement to make 
it most effective for the purpose intended. Above are two styles for choice, 
Price $1.50, post-paid. 
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Rogers’ Extra Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks and Knives. 


Guaranteed to be Made of the Best 18 per cent Nickel Silver,—the best 
base for plating,-and Silver Plated 20 per cent Heavier than the 
Kegular Standard Plate. 

The Rogers’ plated goods originating in Hartford, Ct., more than a genera- 
tion since, have established the standard for quality in this country, and the 
experience of thirty-five years justifies the statement that the Rogers Goods 
give — satisfaction to purchasers. ; 

he same care and attention that created and established the reputation 
of these goods is still exercised and maintained in the manufacture and plating 
thereof, and any one ordering them can do so in the contidence that they are 
getting the genuine, and something that will give good service and satisfaction. 

The manufacturer’s guarantee is sent with each set of spoons, knives or 
forks ordered. 

Je offer two styles of tea-spoons, table-spoons, medium table forks, butter 
knives and sugar shells, designated as ‘* Eastlake,’”’ and ‘‘ Fiddle.”’ 
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THIS ENGRAVING SHOWS THE ‘ FIDDLE”? PATTERN. 

TEA-SPOONS —Set of six sent, post-paid, for 4 subseribers. Sold for $1.25, 
wa“ 

ry ™ i : . e 
sar ABLE-SPOONS—Three sent, post-paid, for 4 subscribers. 

25, 

MEDIUM TABLE Forxks—Three given for 4 subscribers. 
$1.25. The body of these forks is made of solid steel. 

SuGAR SHELLS—One given for 1 new subscriber and 10 cents additional, 
or sold for 50 cents, post-paid. 

Butter KniveEs- ‘One given for 1 new subscriber and 10 cents additional, 
or sold for 50 cents, post-paid. Bear in mind that you can choose either of the 
patterns shown above. 


Price, post-paid, 


Price, post-paid, 





No. 59. Florence Lamp Stove. 


Given for a Club of 5 Subscribers at $1 each. 





This device furnishes in one combmation a power- 
ful illuminating lamp and a strong, durable stove. 
Illuminates a room like a head-light reflector, and 
ean be earried around the house like a common 
hand lamp. Ly its light one can read fine print at 
a distance of ten feet from stove, as the light is all 
thrown in one direction like a head-light reflector, 
and it is more convenient to carry to a sick room 
than a larger stove, and if quick heat is wanted in 
the night it lights the room while medical prepara- 
tions ave warming on the top. Will boil a quart of 
water in 8 minutes and heat a flat-iron in 5 minutes. 
It can be made to do nearly all the small cooking 
in summer. No glass to break and nothing to get 
out of order. It has a perforated gauze well under 
the filling hole, to prevent slopping of oil when 
moved. The reservoir is of cast iron, enameled 
inside and out. No danger of breaking or leakage. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
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THE ABOVE ENGRAVINGS SHOW THE “‘ EASTLAKE ’’ PATTERN ONE HALF SIZE. 
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No. 52. Hight Day Mantel Clock. 


Given for a Club of 16 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 8 Subscribers and 
$2 Addifional. 


_ , This is an excellent and accurate time-keeper, has ash case, is 22 1-2 inches 
high, six-inch dial, with clear and distinct figures. The glass in the door is 
beautifully ornamented with very artistic designs, making a pleasing and 
handsome appearance. They run eight days with each winding, striking un 
the hour and half hour. Price $5, by express at expense of receiver. 





No. 365. Model Scissors Sharpener. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The only good and reliable low-priced article 
for the purpose made. It consists of a small me- 
tallic case, inclosing an adjustable cubical sharp- 
ening stone of tine emery, and is provided with a 
suitable guide to keep the scissors at the proper 
angle. The stone has six sidts and twenty-four 
edges (every side the same) of 2 solid emery 
stone on which the sharpening is done. The 
emery being a cube, goes in its case twenty-four 
different ways, the screw holding the stone firmly 
in position and the guide guiding the scissors at 
proper angle so that a child can use it with safety 
and success. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 








Convertible Wire Basket. 


No. 473. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This article is capable of being placed in a hundred different shapes and 
used for as many different purposes. tt is not only useful but decidedly orna- 
lt is manufacéured of the best spring 


mental, no matter for what it is used. 
steel wire, heavily plated. Its 
construction is very simple, there 
being three rows of loops hinged 
around a circular ring, the loops 
in each ring being interlocked 
so that a uniformity of motion is 
obtained. The cnts show the 
basket in a fewshapes. As a 
receptacle for letters or papers, 
lamp shade with a Japanese 
cover, lamp attachment saving 
the necessity of lighting a stove 
to boil a little warer, flower-pot 
holder, flat-iron rest, egg boiler, 
which does acay entirely with 
cracked and broken eggs. With- 
out writing a large pamphlet it 
is impossible to mention all its uses, but we may say that it may be arranged 
as a eard receiver, fruit. basket,bread and cake basket, ladies’ work basket 
(if lined), ete., ete. Price 50 cents, post-paid. 
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No. 8. Plush Toilet Mirror. 


tiv 2s ibers F 
Ths: blade is Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents Additional. 
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weather houses are warranted to indicate the changes 
in the weather with accuracy and in a simple, pleas- 
ing manner. They are substantially made of metal 
and handsomely decorated in different colors, with 
two arches and a little man or woman in either, ar- 
ranged in such a manner that ths man will come out 
just before a storm, while the lady steps out to en- 
oy fair weather. ‘The house is about eight inches in 
height, with a neat thermometer in front and makes a 
very pretty mantel ornament, aside from its value as 

a weather prognosticator. Price $1.25, post-paid. 








No. 69. Victor Fountain Pen. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 





This is a perfect, flexible shading pen for desk or pocket. It has a vul- 
eanized rubber fountain holder, and is simple, practical, serviceable. This 
pen is made on the best principles of the more expensive fountain pens now on 
the market, and supplies the demand for a low-priced practical business pen. 
The fountain holder is of vulcanized +ubber and holds ink sufficient to write 
100 pages. It is fitted with a first-class shading en with smooth flexible 
points, and is perfectly simple in its adjustment. It has no slender, delicate 
parts to easily break or get out of order, and can be managed without any diffi- 
culty. Any good fluid ink can be used in the pen. Price of pen, with fountain 
holder, 50 cents. 





No. 107. Gem Soldering Casket. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents Additional. 


Any housekeeper knows the annoyance of waiting for a 
tinsmith to repair an article. In mending two or three arti- 
cles the Little Gem pays for itself. The construction is so 
simple that a child can use it. In fact it is a perfect mar- 
vel of usefulness, a durable, compact, cheap, simple inven- 
tion that will soon be found in the hands of every econom- 
ical housekeeper. 

Please do not confound this article with liquid solder, 
patch solder, ete., as you cannot solder without a soldering 
iron. This useful article is intended for family use, also 
for farmers, storekeepers, mechanics and every one using 
tin, brass, copper ware, etc. The casket contains soldering 
iron, scraper, bar of solder, and full directions all inclosed 


in box. The soldering iron will heat in two o1 three min- 
ee] utes in any stove. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 
No. 74. The Crown Shawl and Book Strap. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








This is an article that any 
one who carriesa book, shawl 
or bundle can appreciate, as 
it makes the parcel stronger 
by being strapped up tightly, 
and furnishes a handle where- 
with to carry it. It has a 
polished black handle, and a 
pair of strong straps which 
can be adjusted by a patent 
device to fit any size parcel. 
It is light and neat, and will 
be a helpful companion. 


Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 














An exquisite heavy beveled French plate glass mirror, with frame of 
Measures four and one-half by six and one- 
ts greatest advantag> is a strong folding support in steel, by 
which it can be hung up, stood on the table, or held inthe hand. It can 
changed by means of the steel support, and adjusted to any position to suit the 
face. Ordinary glasses with a support can only be placed in one position. 
Here, by means of the adjusting support, the mirror is changed to any position. 
It will make a nice present for a lady or a gentleman. Tutee, post-paid, 75 
cents. Furnished in red or blue. 


a , ‘ 

4 No. 68. Carving Set---Knife, Fork and Steel. 

P Given for a Club of 8 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 4 Subscribers and $1.25 Additional. 

4 This carver is mad» from a solid piece of the best English stee!, and is hand-forged. 
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spring-tempered, with razor edge; handle is silver-plated, hand-burnished, and is of the Arabesque finish. 

> The fork is of tempered steel, triple-plated with fine silver, and has a strong guard, which serves as a rest. 

q The handles of the fork and steel correspond with the carver. There is nothing handsomer, better or 
a this carving set. The regular retail price is $4.25. Our price $3.50, by express. Receiver 

» paying charges. 

q a : 

‘ No. 50. Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House. silk plush of fine quality. 

q Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers at $1 each. half inches. 

, Thermometer and Barometer. | These metallic 








Patent Shaker Rocker. - 


No. 297. 


Given for a Club of 16 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 8 Subscribers and 
&2 Additional. 


This is an elegant chair, and 1t merits attention not only for the low price 
and novelty, but for its good work, good finish and solid comfort. It is made 
of imitation mahogany, upholstered in velvet of a rich pattern, and finished 
with fringe. It has a heavily webbed seat and back, which are very strong 
and pliable, giving the body ease and grace. When shipped it is set up ready 
for use. For beauty, comfort and cheapness this is the perfection of chairs, 
and every house ought to contain one of these rockers. 

Price $5. By express or freight at expense of receiver. 
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No. 55. Decorated China Tea Set. 


Given for a Club of 24 Subscribers at 1 each, or for 12 Sub- 
scribers and $3 Additional. 





There is certainly nothing more durable or useful than a nice 
set of beautifully decorated China. We take pleasure in offering 
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}our readers a set of China that cannot fail to delight every Jady in 
the land, for a better or prettier set cannot be found. It is made 
of the finest and most durable ware, and no one except a crockery 
dealer would be able to distinguish it from the best French China, 
which costs double what we ask for this. It consists of 12 tea 
plates, 12 tea-cups, 12 saucers, 1 covered tea-pot, 1 sugar bowl, 1 
Cre: umer, 1 milk bowl and 2 cake plates—44 pieces in all. It is the 
latest pattern, and each piece has a gold edge and is beautifully 
decorated with a design of moss rose buds. An idea of the beauti- 
ful decorations ean be had by a glance at the illustration above, 
but does not of course do it justice, because the colors cannot be 
shown. <A few Ifours’ work will enable you to secure this valuable 
set. Sold for only $8, receiver to pay freight charges, 








No. 86. Weoden’s Luminous Match Safe. | No. 70. New Paragon Steam Cooker. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








Given for a Club of 6 Subscribers 
at $1 each or for 3 Subscribers 


Adapted for use with the American and Swed- 
and $1 Additional. 


ish ‘Safety’? as well as all other kinds of 
matches. ‘The luminous surface is warranted | 
not to contain anything inflammable or injurious, 
and to lastfor many years unimpaired. ‘The safe 
is made from sheet metal resembling copper, ina 
strong, compact form, and intende d not on! yto | 
be a convenient receptacle for good and burnt | 
matches, but to show during the night the lumi- | 
nous word * *Matches,”’ as a guide to finding its 
contents in darkness. The design and finish are 
such that it serves during the ‘day as an orna- 
ment wherever it may be placed. Price, post- 
paid, 25 cents. 


Enterprise Meat Chopper No. 5. | 


Given for a Club of 6 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 3 Subscribers 
and ®1 Additional. 


No woman that lays any claim to 
good housekeeping can afford to get 
along without a Paragon Steam 
Cooker. It keeps all the smell and 
steam out of the rooms. The disa- 
greeable smell of boiling corned beef 
and cabbage, onions, ete., can be 
done away with. 

The Paragon Cooker has the ad- 

vantage of boiling and steaming at 
the same time; in the upper part is 
a steamer, which can be put on or 
taken off at any time, just the same 
as any ordinary steamer. Thus, 
while boiling in the lower part of 
the Cooker, the steam rises and 
passes around and through the 
steamer, and steams the pudding, 
otatoes, or whatever is placed in it. 
Ve furnish size No. 8, capacity of 
3 gallons, the size usually desired. 
Price $2. Sent by express at re- 
CUT AWAY VIEW, SHOWING THE TUBE. Ceiver’s expense. 


o. 62. Mrs. Potts’ “Cold Handle Double Pointed Sad 
Trons. 


Given for a Club of 5 Subscribers at $1 each. 


bi 








All good housekeepers like 
nice clean irons, and they are 
absolutely necessary for polish- 
ing. Here is something that 
will do all kinds,of work and 
doit well. Nosticking of starch, 
no soiling the .clothes, no burn- 
ing the hands. There are three 
irons in the set, all nicely 
polished and a handle of black 
walnut with stand. One iron 
| has a round end for polishing 
and is suitable for light work, 
No. 2 is for general use and No. 
3 is for table-cloths, sheets, ete. 

= - : : Se | The handle is detachable, and 
Ev ery y family needs one. Wi ‘eighs eight pounds. Chops over one pound never becomes hot, and as it is round it fits naturally to the hand and does 

per minute. A valuable cook book free with every chopper. not strain the arm or wrist and is altogether much easier to use than the ordi- 
The accompanying eut gives an exact representation on a reduced scale of nary flat-iron. Every woman — to have one, and once had she will never 

the Enterprise Meat Chopper. which has been perfected after repeated exper- be without it. ‘The set sold for $2, To go by express from Philadelphia at 


iments and the expenditure of a large amount of time and money. expense of receiver. 
These Meat Choppers do not grind or tear the meat, but, as their name 











implies, chop it, precisely like the snipping process = a pair of scissors. Their k 5 
work is perfect and cannot vary, and it is impossible for any strings, sinews, 9 ae? i 
fibers or gristle to pass throngh them without being chopped fine and even, No. 322. Dr. Gray s Ladies Bac upporting 
the meat coming out in a continnous stream, exactly as shown in the illustra- Shoulder Brace. 


tion. It will cut meat faster, finer and with greater uniformity and nicety, 
than any others in the world. 

Nothing can excel them for chopping sausage meat, mince meat, hash, 
Hamburg steak, hogs-head cheese, scrapple, suet, tripe, clams, codfish, chicken 
salad, chicken croquettes, _peppers, scrap meat ‘for poultry, ete. ‘Also for 
mashing potatoes, pulverizing crackers, ete. They are also adapted to many 
other purposes which will make them useful all the year round, and invaluable 
to farmers and for family use. 

This chopperis particularly adapted to family use. It is so constructed as 
to be clamped to the table by means of thum) screws, thus furnishing a very 
convenient method of setting it up for use. Price $2, to go by express at ex- 
pense of receiver in eae oh ease. 


Given for 5 Subscribers at $1 each. 


Hardly anything disfigures the female 
form more than round shoulders and pro- 
jecting shoulder-blades. For the purpose 
of correcting this evil the back-support- : 
ing shoulder brace has been devised. A + 
perfect strengthening support is given to 
the back, at the same time drawing the 
shoulders back so as to expand the chest 
and throw the body into an erect and 
graceful position. It is especially valu- 
- as a means —ing the — 

- rovision is made for attaching skirts 
Enterprise Meat Chopper No. 10. and stocking supporters, thus relieving 
the hips entirely from the drag of both. 
They are made in four sizes. No.1 meas- 
ure round the waist, 16 to 20 inches; No. 2, 

This is like No. 5 adapted to family use. but is a larger size, being capa- 18 to 23; No. 3, 24 to 27; No, 4, 28 to 33, 
ble of chopping over two pounds a minute. Price $3, sent by express. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Given for a Club of 8 Subscribers at 81 each, or for 4 Subscribers and 
81.50 Additional. 
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No. 232. Linen Splasher. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
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best linen, stamped with design illustrated above ready for working. 
be finished by raveling it out to form a fringe. 
and it will last a life-time, as it can be washed when soiled. 
wide, so that it is large enough for any stand. Price, post-paid. 35 cents. 
tions for working sent with each one. 


No. 204. Embroidery Stamping Outfit. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 


WHAT THIS OUTFIT CONTAINS. 

A complete alphabet of twenty-six letters 
for napkins, handkerchiefs, hat bands, ete. 

One hundred patterns, bouquet of daisies, 
lily of the valley and wild rose, for Kensing- 
ton embroidery, size 5x6 inches. 

Cluster of wild roses for Kensington paint- 
ing, size 5x5 1-2. 

Outline designs for tidies. 

Boy with cane, size 3x7. 

Old lady, size 8x10. Girl with muff, size 2x5, 

Half-wreath of wild roses, for pillow shams, 
ete., size 5x8 1-2. 

Autumn leaves for Lustra painting, 3x5 1-2, 

Strips for skirts, table covers, etc. 

Acorns, 2 inches wide. Ferns, 1 inch wide. 

Violets, 1 inch wide. 

Daisies, bachelor buttons, rose buds, ete., 2 1-2 
inches wide. 

Two-inch strip of wheat with scallop. 
Mouse, 1 1-2x2 1-2. Frog, 1 1-2x3. 
Grasshopper, 1x3. Butterfly, 1 1-2 
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Rose bud and wheat, 1 1-2 inches 

wide. x1 1-2. 

Seallop, 1-2 inch wide. Roosrer, 1 1-2x1 1-2. 
Design of coxcomb and ferns, 5x5. Ix} 1-2, 
Elephant, 1 1-2x3. Fish, 1x2 1-2. Rose, 1x2. Forget-me-nots, 1x2. 
Bunch of daisies, 3x4 1-2. Cherries, 3x3. Wild rose, 2x2 1-2. 
Forget-me-nots, 2x8. Sunflower, 1x1 1-2. Fuchsias, 3x3, 
Holly, 3 1-2x6. Bird, 3 1-2x4 1-2. Daisies and ferns, 2 1-2x5 1-2, 
Tulip, 1 1-2x2 1-2. Star flower, 2 1-2x3 1-2. 
Wild rose and lily of the valley, 2x4. Daisy, 1 1-2x2. Dog, 1 1-2x3. 
Peaches, 3x3. Beetle,1 1-2x2. Owls, Braiding pattern, 2 1-2 inches wide, 
1 1-2x3. and other designs for crazy patch- 
Anchor, 11-2x21-2. Kittens, 11-2x3. | work. ete. 

The outfit also contains one box stamping powder, pad for stamping. Two 
books fancy work. Also full directions for stamping, ete. With this outfit 
vou can make money by doing stamping for others. You can also adorn your 
home with many beautiful articles of embroidery, or you can find a rapid sale 
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$1, but we can offer it for only 50 cents, post-paid. 





No. 346. Artistic Initial Linen Marker and Stamping 
Outfit. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This ‘artistic’ outfit can be used for marking all kinds of 
white goods, household linen, clothes, ete., with indelible ink, 
or stamping for embroidery work. It is also appropriate for 
paper and envelopes. It gives to ladies the copy or design from 
which they can enlarge for larger embroidery purposes. The 
outfit consists of 1 rubber initial, 1 bottle of best indelible ink, 
1 bottle of blue ink, 1 bottle of gold bronze, 2 ink pads, and 
full directions for use, packed in a neat box. | Price 25 cents, 
post-paid. Mention initial wanted when ordering. 
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This is intended to be placed on the wall back of a wash-stand or commode and is made of 
If desired, the edge can 
It will make any room look more attractive, 
It is 34 inches long, and 20 inches 
Suk and instrue- 





No. 32. Imitation Seal Hand Bag. 


Given for 2 Subscribers at SL evch. 





This is a solid leather bag of imitation seal, which is soft and fine and very 
durable, and very few can distinguish it from a genuine seal bag which costs 
more money. ‘The style of the bag is shown in the cut. It is S inches lon 
and about 5 inches high, has a heavy nickel frame, with box bottom and ball 
clasps, solid leather handle, is lined with sateen and has an outside pocket, 
which is provided with an ornamental flap of extra fine leather, which adds 
much to its appearance. The bag is well made throughout, and for beauty 
and style it is a general favorite. Price 60 cents, post-paid. 


No. 236. Ladies’ Alligator Skin Pocket Book. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This is made in the latest style of alligator skin. It is 41-2 inches long 
and 2 1-2 inches wide, is provided with three pockets, and one inner pocket for 
coin, fastened with steel clasps; on the outside is still another pocket for cards. 


Price 3° cents, post-paid. 





No. 208. Ladies’ Fine Seal Pocket Book. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. : 
This is like No. 236 in size and style, but is made of seal instead of alliga- 
tor. Price 35 cents, post-paid. 


No. 199. Felt Tidy, Owls. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


‘** Where have you been owl night?” says 
one to the other. This design is always pop- 
ular, a3 the quaint faces of the owls look well 
in embroidery. We send this tidy stamped, 
with silk, and instructions for 25 cents. 








Felt Tidy, Pond 
Lilies. 

Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
This is a very rich and attractive de- 
sign, as shown by the illustration, and 
easy to work. We send this tidy stamped, with silk and instructions for 
working, for 25 cents, post-paid. 
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No. 273. The Pearl Rug Maker. 


Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


No. 60. 
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Ladies, save your rags. Delightful and profitable 
employment; fascinating and easy to learn; mate- 
rial costs you nothing; use your rags, yarn or carpet 
ravelings, and make them into handsome rugs; 
beautify your homes. The easiest and most eco- 
nomical process ever invented for making rag and 
Turkish rugs. Every lady has enough material inher — 
rag bag to make several handsome, durable rugs. 
Any cloth, old or new, yarn, carpet waste, 4.4 ¢:; 
ete., can be used. Small pieces of silk, too 4.07777 
much worn for patchwork, make pretty jy Ye, 
stool or ottoman covers. The pearl rug 
maker is a set of steel forms and tines on 
which the material is wound, then sewed 
through the center to a cloth foundation— 
with any sewing machine; or by hand— 
forming loops which are 
readily cut open, mak- 
ing a soft, close pile or 
tuft, a half inch thick, 
all on the upper side. 
Rags when used do not 
have to be sewed ) 
together. Small =— 
pieces are cut in, ~ 
stripes on 
the bias. 
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*MY MAM MASMADE THESE NICE RUGS‘ FROMSOUR OLD CLOTHES. 


Turkish designs, conventional flowers, ete., are readily made from the printed 
directions, and a handsome rug, 2x3 feet, with a border, can be made in a day. 
Folks who have seen hard times for years must have an abundance of old clothes, 
The pearl rag maker is the only invention that will utilize them without being 
obliged to go to further expense than a spool of thread. With scraps of cloth, 
odds and ends that accumulate in every home, you can make rugs that will adorn 
any parlor. Ladies, don’t buy acarpet. If you wish to be economical you can 
cover those worn places with home-made rugs. If you do not have enough bright- 
colored pieces in your rag bag, you can color them at a trivial expense. With the 
eee} rug maker many ladies have made an entire carpet. Rugs can be made by 

and just as well as on a sewing machine, but any sewing machine can be used. 
The pearl rug maker is made of Bessemer steel, silver finish. It is put up ina 
handsome case, with explicit ‘‘ directions for making rag and tufted rugs,’’ con- 
taining illustrations which will enable any one to do the work. We will send one 
of these rug makers, prepaid, for $1.00. 





No. 329. Ladies’ Russia Leather Pocket-Book and 
Card Case Combined. 


SS Given for 1 New Subscriber 


f \\ and 10 cents Additional. 


Made of one piece of solid 
leather. It has four compart- 
ments for money, stamps, tick- 
ets., ete., one of which is for 
coin, which is provided with a 
clasp. In addition to these 
there is another compart- 
ment for cards, ete., provided 
with a flap, thus making a com- 

lete pocket-book and card ease. 

tis providedwith a nickel clasp 
held securely by a spring, and 
a solid leather handle. For 
style, convenience and durabil- 
ity this pocket- book is equal to 
most books sold for $1 each. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 
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Given for 2 Subscribers at &1 each. 
Here is something needed in every household, and the ladies 
will appreciate so valuable an acquisition. 


ble screw between the handles, where it is out of the way and 
a great improvement on the old style of gauge. 
to cut any size button-hole. 
steel and finely nickel plated. Price 60 cents, post-paid. 
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The Perfect Button-Hole Scissors. 





It has an adjusta- 









































It can be set 
These scissors are of the best 
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No. 328. Ladies’ Plush Purse with Silk Cord Handle. p 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 4 


This is a dainty article for ladies, young or old, and something sure to 
please. It is made of beautiful silk plush, with lining and sides of soft 
morocco, and is fastened with the patent ball clasp. For convenience in 
anal the purse is provided with a silk cord handle. Price 35 cents, post- 
paid. 
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No. 328, 


No. 29. Waste Sewing Silk. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber, 


No. 29. 
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This silk co nes in packages of one ounce each, consisting of about 1000 ¢ 
yards of remnants of various lengths, so put up that every yard can be used 
without waste. It is suitable for sewing, embroidery, erazy patchwork, mend- 4 
ing and other purposes. There are two sorts of packages; one contains all 4 
black silk and the other assorted colors and shades. It is furnished by one of 





the leading silk houses in the country, and if purchased regular would cost at 4 
least $1, but we can offer it for only 25 cents per package, post-paid. 4 
. 9 . . 4 | 

No, 263. Ladies’ Sewing Assistant. 4 

Given for 1 New Subscriber. 4 

Consists of a work holder, thread cutter, needle cushion and spool stand 4 

all combined in one article ; made of metal, richly plated, simple and durable ; 

which can be easily attached to any work table 4 


or top of sewing machine. The work holder } 
consists of a movable jaw and spring which 4 
holds the work firmly (in place of the old 4 
method of pinning to the knee) and without 
any visk of soiling or tearing the finest fabric. 4 
The thread cutter is a small, sharp steel blade; 
attached to the top of work holder in such a 
manner that, while its edge is protected, it is 4 
in the most convenient position for use in cut- 
ting the thread. he two wires are for hold- 4 
ing the spools, and are to be screwed into the 
holes on each side of the needle cushion (as 4 
shown in engraving). The thumb screw is 
made long, so to permit the ‘* Assistant’ to 4 
be attached to tables of different thickness. 4 
Price, post-paid, 35 cents. 

4 
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No. 414. Ladies’ Work-box Package. 
Given for 2 Subscribers at ‘31 each. 

The Ladies’ Work-box Package, in the popular slang phrase, “takes the 
eake.”” It will both delight and astonish every lady in the land when she 
comes to examine its multifarious contents. Let us, as the store-keeper re- 
marks, ‘take account of stock.’’? Here are: Two skeins of best sewing and 
embroidery silk, strong and fine. ‘Two skeins of best red embroidery cotton, 
warranted standard goods. 'Two skeins of best French white embroidery cot- 
ton, same quality as the red. One package of zephyr worsted, best quality. 
One skein of strongest black linen thread; needed every day. One reel of 
Doreas darning cotton; 30 yards. i 
100 yards, and sent in black and other desirable colors. 
tonhole silk twist, in colors. One 
spool of best buttonhole silk twist 
(black). One package of the popular 
**yiek-rack’’ braid, so much used by 
ladies in trimming underwear, sum- 
mer dresses, aprons, infants’ clothing, 
ete. One package of the white feather- 
edge braid. One package of the 
novelty braid, super quality. One 
package of imperial hair-pins, the best 
quality for reliability, and giving en- 
tire satisfaction. One package of in- 
visible hair-pins; essential on every 
lady’s toilet table. One box of im- 
proved safety-pins. This is a neces- 
sity in every household. ‘Two papers 
of needles—one paper ranging from"‘5S 
to ‘*10°” in sizes, the other paper all 
No. 7, and both having the patent 





One spool of best silk thread, warranted 
One spool of best but- 








Fi 











elliptical eye ; the best needles in mar- 
ket. Two lace pins; strong tempered ; 
steel shanks, nevdle points, and capped with beautiful ent jet heads. These pins 
are as pretty as they are useful. One steel-wire button hook, warranted un- 
breakable, and will last for a life-time. One polished steel crochet needle, 
One white bone crochet needle; with hook at either end and different sizes. 
Adapted to different sizes of thread. Here are no less than twenty-five dis- 
tinct articles, sold for less than one-third the price at which they could be 
bought separately at retail. Every one of the twemvy-five different articles in 
this combination are staple, salable goods that every lady can use to advantage, 
and which she should at all times have in her work basket. If you do not need 
all of them at present you can well afford to hold them for a while or give some 
of them to your friends, as you are getting them for a merely nominal price. 
We will send the entire lot of twenty-five articles as herein described carefully 
packed in a box for only 60 cents, post-paid. 


No. 406. Ladies’ Lined Work Basket. 


SRE 





Given for 1 New Subscriber 
and 10 cents Additional. 





This isan article that should 
ms grace the table of every 
mother and daughter in the 
land. It is made of strong, 
wicker work, very pretty in 
design and lined with sateen. 
It contains two pockets and 
a pincushion, and measures 8 
inches in diameter. It is a 
handy receptacle for sewing 
materials and will be an orna- 
ment wherever it is placed. 
Price 50 cents, post-paid. 








No. 409. Plain Work 
Basket. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is a neat and pretty 
basket, and very strong. It 
measures 8 inches in diameter, 
is mide of wicker work and is 
fully as nice as the other, ex- 
cept that it is unlined. Price 
30 cents, post-paid. 








No. 66. The Keepsake Needle Casket. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 


A handsome gift, with 100 best English needles, an elegant rolled gold 
ring, one dozen Stewart’s dress pins, and silver collar button. The keepsake 
needle casket is an elegant little casket with a book-like appearance, and 
gracefully bound in crimson and green velvet and embellished in gold. On 
the front is an embossed bouquet of lilies and forget-me-nots. On opening 
the casket a lovely picture is disclosed on one side, and on the other a taste- 
fully-flowered tablet which supports a package of needles secured by a slight 
morocco band. It is a convenient receptacle for small pictures, jeweiry, 
postage stamps and money. The needles alone are worth the money we ask 
for the ‘‘ Keepsake,’’ for the tablets are not mere pictures, but each casket 
contains 100 of the best English large-eyed needles, 

The ring is of the best rolled gold with setting of imitation pearl, will last 
for years and cannot be told from the genuine except by an expert. To find 
your size take a strip of heavy writing paper about half an inch wide, and 
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take the measure where the ring is to be worn. When drawn comfortably 
around the finger the ends should just meet. Write your name on one side of 





the paper and the ring desired on the other. One dozen Stewart’s dress pins. 
One of the handiest toilet articles ever invented. These pins are nickel 
plated, and have guarded springs. We send half a dozen each of Numbers 2 
and 3, the popular sizes. ‘The ladies’ collar button is of silver with a setting 
of Rhinestone. It is something new and fashionable, and is very ornamental. 
These articles purchased in the regular way would cost 70 cents. We send 
the casket and contents postpaid for 50 cents. 





No. 67. 
The Gem Sewing Com- 
panion. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Very convenient and what 
every lady should have. Holds 
four spools of thread, has vel- 
vet emery cushion for pins and 
needles, a place for thimble 
and hooks to hang a pair of 
shears, keeping these things 
in their piaces and out of the 
reacn of the ‘‘little ones.” In 
the lower part is a neat little 
mirror. Price, post-paid, 30 
cents. : 











No. 305. Outfit for Making Tissue-Paper Flowers. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 


With this outfit there are innu- 
merable articles that can be made 
at a trifling expense and with very 
little troubie—in fact, for the 
pleasure of making them. Toilet 
sets, shaving tablets, lamp-shsdes 
of great beauty and variety. as- 
kets, bunches of large flower: for 
ornamental purposes—and a 


usetu. articles, 
WHAT OUR OUTFIT CONTAINS! 


7 om 
We have prepared, espevially for )> g 
our readers, a complete Outfit for y ‘ 
this fascinating and beautifuiwork: 
It is made up as follows: One book 
of instructions, full and explicit for 
making paper flowers, dolls, para- 
sols, shaving tablets, fans, baskets, 
cornucopias, toilet sets, ete. The 
book is fully illustrated by designs 
especially prepared for it, and gives 
every possible detail in the beauti- 
ful art. One dozen sheets imported 
tissue paper, assorted colors, one 
package of moss rose stems, one 
package of natural moss, one pack- 
age of daisy petals, one package of 
daisy centers, one package of rose 
centers, one package of wire stems. 
Rubber tubing, spool of wire and 
100 samples of tissue paper. The 
whole put up in a box securely i°¥ x 
packed for shipping. With this outfit you can learn the art of making paper 
flowers; you can adorn your home with flowers and hundreds of beautiful 
articles. You can teach the art and do it for others, Flowers and fancy 
articles made from tissue paper always command a good price, and any 
energetic person can do a good, paying business in her own home. The outfit 
will be sent, post-paid, for only 50 cents. Purch:sed at stores singly the ma- 
terials would cost you $1.10. 
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No. 110. Bicycle, “Standard Columbia.” 


Given for 150 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 75 Subscribers and %45 Ad- 
ditional. 


This bicycle is among the 
most popular manufactured by 
the Pope Mfg. Co., whose bicy- 
cles have gone into the largest 
use of any in America, The 
greatest care and finest mate- 
rials and workmanship have 
been put into them, making 
each one a_ reliable roadster. 
The front wheel is fitted with 
the Columbia ball bearings, 
which are considered by expe- 
rienced riders to be practically 
the most perfect adjustable 
anti-friction bearings construct- 
ed. The finish is nickel and 
enamel, The enamel has a 


hard, smooth surface, not eas- 
ily scratched, and the nickel 
plating adds a bright and at- 
tractive appearance to the ma- 
e bag, mon- 
Price, 





: chine. A _ saddl 
key-wrench, and oul can, are given with each ‘*‘ Standard Columbia.”’ 
$90. Receiver paying express charges. 





No. 242. Revolving Bull’s-Eye Lantern. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This lantern is manufactured from japanned metal, and 
is fitted with a powerful ‘“‘Bull’s Eye,” or lens. By 
holding t ie ‘‘ Bull’s Eye” against your coat or vest it at 
once becomes a dark-lantern, and can thus be used inmany 
important ways. Within the lantern is a revolving metal 
cylinder fitted with two glass faces—one of red, the other 
of green glass. Thus, when the | lantern is lighted i it gives 
a stream of white light through the ‘* Bull’s Eye.” You 
can instantly, by turning the cylinder, ‘ankce the light red 
or green, as you may desire. This is a great advantage, 
for by this means signals can be silently conveyed for a 
long distance. 

The lantern is supplied with a metal lamp for hold- 
ing oil, and it is also provided with a hasp to the door, 
excellent ventilation, and a stout metal handle at the back, . 
so that it can be as readily carried as an old-fashioned lantere. This Ti 
will be found useful in every household in the land. Price only 35 cents by 


mail, post-paid. 








J 
No. 250. Checker and Backgammon Board. 
Given for 2 Subscribers at $1 each. 
With checkers and dice. 


This game is an old favor- 
ite, and needs no introduc- 
tion. The board is well made 
of binder’s board, and covered 
with stout leatherette in black 
and red, with gold trimmings. 
It measures about 14x14 
inches open. With the board 
comes a set of boxwood check- 
ers, two dice cups and four 
dice. Price, post-paid, 60 cents. 








No. 101. The Improved Catapult or Pocket Gun. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The_ new improved catapult 
or pocket gun requires no pow- 
der, no caps, is neatly finished, 
durable and can be carried in 
the pocket, as it weighs only 
three ounces. Wiil shoot shot 
or bullets with aceuracy and 
force, and with a little practice 
will kill birds on the wing or 
bring down a squirrel from “the 
highest tree. 

Just the thing for the boys, 
and sure to sell, because they 
realize its value as soon as they 
see it. Inthe absence even of 
bullets or shot, pebbles, mar- , 
bles, etc., can be used with sur- 
prising effect. Loaded with half an ounce of coarse shot (the coarser the bet- 
ter) it is sure death to sparrows, rats and such like. 

It is the best thing for taxidermists, as it will kill without spoiling the game, 
and makes no report. 

The loop, strap, pocket an/l pulling tip are all modeled in one solid piece of 
the best kind of rubber. Pri ice 30 cents, post-paid. 
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No. 171. Horn Whistle. 

Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

Nickel plated and horn tipped, 
with ring for attaching to chain or 
eord. Thisis the best whistle ever 
put on the market; very loud and 
shrill, and made extra strong, with 
nickel plated tube and extra finished 
horn tips. Nothing to tarnish, and 
Price 30 cents, post-paid. 





no metal to enter the mouth. 


No. 195. Weeden’s Plantation Darkey Savings Bank. 
Given for a Club of 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


This new mechanical toy is made of sheet metal stamped in relief and hand 


painted in exact imitation of a plantation shanty, and contains clock wor 
main spring and fan 


regulator so arranged 
that when a penny or 
nickel is pushed 
through the coin safe 
opening, the banjo 
player will ‘pick on 
de ole banjo,’”’ while 
the other darkey will 
dance a real break- 
down in perfect time 
and with a great va- 
riety of comical life- 
like steps. This is 
not a single quick mo- 
tion like that of the 
common trick banks, 
but is a very comical 
performance lasting 
over half a minute. 
It is a bank that will 
earn money, because 
every time a penny is 
put into it a banjo jig 
will be performed in 
return. Itisa bank 
that will save money, 
beeause the bottom 
part is a coin safe into 
which the pennies all 
drop after they have 
P started the perform- 
ers. This safe has a metal door with postoffice lock and key, so that all money 
pushed in is in safe keeping for its owner. It is a very attractive Bank. It 
measures 54 inches high in front and the face is 3 inches square. Price $1, 


postpaid. 


No. 302. The Weeden Upright Steam Engine. 


Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers at $1 each. 

A real, complete, working machine. A scientific toy, nearer in appear- 
ance and operation to a large engine than any heretofore made. It is both 
amusing and instructive. ‘It is ‘safe and easy to operate. It will rnn small 
toys and develop ingenuity. Itisasimple and eomplete machine which will 
practically illustrate to the youthful mind that wonderful power so constantly 
at work on all sides in this age of steam. There are 
41 pieces and over 400 operations in the manufacture 
of this engine. Dimensions: Height from base to top 
of smoke stack, $ inches; height of boil-r, 3 inches ; 
diameter of boiler, 2 3-4 inches; capacity of boiler, 5-8 
liquid pint or 17.2 cubic inc ‘wll area of piston, 15.9 
square inches; _ of stroke, 19.32 inches; diam- 
eter of fly wheel, 1 5-8 inche 2s; weight of fly wheel, 1 
ounce; diameter of pulley, 5-8 inches. All the work- 
ing parts are heavily brass plated. |The smoke stack, 
boiler and fire-box are fine dead black. The smoke 
stack rim, hand wheels and safety valve weight are 
bright red. The base and draft plates are rich, gold 
bronze. The bolts show on cylinder head and rivets 
on boiler and fire-box. The power—the power of the 
engine is sufficient for running toy machinery. So per- 
fectly and accurately is this engine made that the 
serew-nuts on the cy linder- head and the rivet heads on 
the boiler and fire- box are re presented (see illustration 
of the engine). Full, directions packed with each 
: engine. Every engine is tested by running at the fac 
tory, ar id i is warr: ranted to be in every respect as describe d. Parents who are 
looking for something practical and useful tor the children cannot. find any 
thing better than this engine. Price--a single engine will be sent to : any ud- 
dress in the United States, secur: ly packed and post-paid, on receipt o S12 
Of all toy steam engines made in this country or in Europe, none can tos ire 
with this in beauty and perfection. 























No. 303. The Village Blacksmith. 
Given for 2 Subscribers at %1 each. 

This is a mechanical toy to be run by the Weeden engine. It is a working 
model of the interior of a village blacksmith’s shop, The various tools usually 
found therein, together with the anvil. fire-place, bellows, ete., are all land- 
somely printed ia colors, The mechanical arrangement is so constructed that 
when attached to tho Weeden engine the qniet scene instantly changes to one 
of intense activity. The village blacksmith hammers away on his anvil, and 
the huge bellows near the fire-place are inflated by the boy as he pulls upon its 
lever. Price, post-paid, G0 cents. 
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No. 149. Steam Yacht “Neptune.” 


Given for a Clu) of 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


This will suit the boys. It is a genuine steamboat with boiler, furnace for heating the 
water (which is done with alcohol), pipe, cylinder, piston rod, driving wheel, brass propeller and 
You can put it in the water, and when the steam is up it will run 30 minutes. 


The boat is perfectly safe, and an entirely new model, much better than anything that has yet 
th one of these, 


brass rudder. 


been offered. A boy can learn a good deal about engineering a steamboat wi 
and also have a good deal of solid fun. Price $1, post-paid. 


No. 290. Pocket Drinking Cup. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This collapsing cup, as it is 
called, is a very convenient arti- 
cle to own and a decided novelty. 
It occupies no more space than a 
medium sized watch, so that it 
can be earried constantly without 
inconvenience. Intheir journey- 
ings people often come across 
sweet springs of water which 
they long to taste, but generally 
are not able, as no cup is to be 
had. This cup is always handy 
Its use in the cars, at picnics an 
the like is invaluable. It is made 
of nickel and inclosed in a hand- 
some watch ease, which can be 
attached to a chain if desired. 

Price 25 cents, post-paid. 








No. 214. The Eagle’s Claw. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


For catching fish, small an- 
imals and birds. It may be 
used with a line the same as a 
fish-hook, or be fastened and 
left in the water, or under 
leaves, or in a tree; game once 
in its elutches cannot getaway. 
It catches always by the head, & 
which preserves skins and furs ff 
of animals from injury. Its om 
victims may be released with- 
out handling, which fact makes Ja 
it popular with the ladies for § 
fishing, as they do not have to ™ 
touch the fish; nor is the bait 
often disturbed, for the ‘‘claw” 
springs before the bait is taken 5 
it is therefore seldom that 
hands are ever soiled. The 
bait is put in while the ‘‘claw’’ 
is closed, so there is no danger in setting it. It is made of brass and blued the 
color of fish-hooks, will not rust and is thoroughly well made, at the same time 
being light and portable; they may even be carried in the pocket. Price 25 
cents, post-paid, 


No. 266. Barney & Berry’s Keyless Skate. 


Given for a Club of 6 Subscribers at 1 each, or for 3 Subscribers 
and $1 Additional. 











BAI 


ha 


The very latest inventions and improvements are embodied in this skate. There 





are no straps, heel plates and keys to bother with, as in the old-fashioned kinds. 
lightness, simplicity and durability it surpisses anything in the line yet offered. 

heel plates, toe plates, toe clamps and bra:kets are made from crucible cast steel and 
The toe and heel clamps are simultaneously ad- 
justed and secured to the shoe by the action of a thumb-screw at the heel, making the 
We send a pair of these keyless 
Furnished onlv in sizes 8. 8 1-2, 9, 9 1-2, 10, 10 1-2, 11, 11 1-2 
and 12 inches. Give length of shoe worn in inches. We can furnish these keyless skates 


blued. The blades are finely finished. 


most simple and effective keyless skAte in the market, 
skates, post-paid. for $2.25. 


nickel finished for 75 cents per pair extra, or for two additional subscribers. 








No. 800. Excelsior Tool Chest. 









Given for a Club of 5 Subscribers at $1 each. 

At last we have found a substantial and complete tool chest for. the boys, 
which is within the reach of all. The set comes in a chestnut box, varnished, 
size 17}x9x64 with handles and movable tray. The box contains 25 tools, as 
follows: 12-inch saw, chisel, screw-driver, hammer, hatchet, awl, steel try- 
square, bit, bit-stock, gimlet, 100 steel wire nails, tacks and _ screws, pencil, 
plain rule, foot rule, sand-paper, screw, two gauges, mallet, plane, square, 
square, miter and miter box, nail-puller. Price $2. Sent by express at ex- 
pense of receiver. Weight about 11 Ibs. 


No. 96. Stone Building Blocks. 


Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers at $1 each. 

These anchor stone blocks are real stone, resembling the natural tints of 
genuine building material, thus giving to the buildings a beautifully colored 
and realistic appearance when finished. The 
colors are brick red, sandstone yellow and 
slate blue. The bricks measure seven-eighths 
of aninch. In consequence of the heaviness 
of the stones, and the almost mathematical 
exactness of each, they lie firmly together, 
which makes building with them an easy task, 
and children take pride and pleasure in the 
work, knowing that the building must be a 
success, if they follow the pattern. The 
pieces are in many shapes and sizes; the put- 
ting together of which is a good education for 
the tasteful eye as well as for the mechanical 3 
faculties. The stones are pleasant to handle, *2 
and will neither chip, shrink, wear, nor soften 44> 
by getting wet; the coloring matter cannot be ~~ — : 
rubbed or washed off. These blocks not only take the foremost place among 
the educational materials for children’s occupation, but serve as an amusement 
for ‘‘ grown-up people.’? A box of these beautiful colored stone blocks should 
be in every family. Priee, post-paid, $1.35. 


No. 217. The Micrograph and 100 Beautiful Pictures. 


Given for a Club of 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 

Our illustration represents an instrument which has already become im- 
mensely popular. The lenses are cf great magnifying power, and w:ll show 
plainly the living parasites on the body of a fly, the scales on a butterfly’s 
wing, animaleules, and thousands of other interesting objects, animate and in- 
animate, that abound in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but are toosmall 
to view with the naked eye. In addition to its value as a microscope we fur- 
nish with each instrument a set of glass slides, containing in all 100 separate 
and distinct pictures. These pictures are photographed on glass, and when 
magnified by the Micrograph they appear as clear and distinct to the eye as 
the original paintings from which they were taken. They consist of miscel- 
laneous views, including pictures of childhood, love scenes, comic and pathetic 
pictures; in fact, variety enough to suit ali tastes. Taken all in all, it is as 
interesting as a stereoscope with 100 views. The originals of these pictures 
cost thousands of dollars. but by this invention you have them all at very 
small cost, Price, post-paid, $1. 
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No. 444. The Chicago Air Rifle. 


Given for a Club of 6 Subscribers at 81 each, or for 3 Subscribers and 75 cents Additional. 










The greatest rifle fur the price ever made. Shoots regu- 
lar air gun dartsand bullets. It will shoot acommon “* BB” 
shot forty rods and kill small game at fifty feet. It is the 
boys’ delight and purely a boys’ gun, yet men and women are 
enchanted with it. No powder or caps. No noise. Not dan- 
gerous to handle. Just the thing to touch up stray dogs or 
cats, and for target practice it’s simply immense, creating more amusement : 
than any toy known. By its use a person can become a perfect shot. It costs without repairs. 
but one cent to shoot 100 times, and you can buy the gun for $2.00. It is 33 


inches long. 


The barrel, air chamber and all working parts are made of likes fun should have one. nglish ; 
For rats, mice, cherry birds, toads, snakes, ete., it is just the thing. Price 


tight to place. The plunger or piston is of brass, turned to fit 
the air chamber perfectly. The spiral spring that drives the 
plunger is of the very best of steel, and made especially for 
this purpose. All parts are made to stand continual usage 
and not get out of order. The gun is nicely sighted, and 
well worth twice the retail price. This is not a spring gun. 
The bail is thrown by compressed air. With each rifle is 
furnished 1 target, 1 dart, 100 bullets, directions, ete. The 
darts are the same as are used in air guns costing from 


$7.00 to $15.00 each. If properly handled this gun will shoot 100,000 times 


It is the greatest invention ever known in this line, and the 


greatest attraction out. Everybody is attracted by it, and everybody that 


One boy killed 28 English sparrows in an hour. 


brass and steel. The stock is maple, nicely stained and varnished, represent- ; L « I i 
each, only $2.00, post-paid. No other air gun sells for less than $7, 


ing rosewood. The air chamber and barrel are of mandrel drawn brass, accu- 
rately bored and polished. ‘The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball 








is more durable and better in every way. There 
® is no danger of its melting in the sunshine, and 
4; it can be washed when soiled. The head of this 
F doll is of real French bisque, and the body is 
jointed at neck, shoulders and hips, allowing it 
to assume almost any position. The doll has 
long hair, a very pretty face, and is about 9 
inches high. 

We sell it for 50 cents, post-paid. 


No. 386. The Alphabetical Toy 
Panorama, 





Given for 1 New Subscriber, 


























This toy will give endless éia- i 
ployment to the little ones, and |jj 
they will unconsciously become |) 
self-taught ina delightful man- | 
ner. y simply turning the § 
crank the letters with their beau- |) 
tiful illustrations, making 26 } 
object lessons, appear and disap- (pm 
pear in and out of the barrel, 
every two letters making a sim- 
le rhyme. Building blocks, 
oll books and similar toys can- 
not compete with this. _It can- 
not be broken and will last for 
years. The barrel is made of 





on a slip of durable cloth two inches wide and 53 inches long Size of barrel gathers and con- 


three inches. Price 30 cents, post-paid. denses the rays 
of light to ahigh 


degree of brill- 





No. 241. Mineral Cabinet. iancy. The fy 
Rochester alsu { 


has a handle, so 
that it can be 


Forty specimens from the Rockies. Young people are born naturalists. | removed from 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 15 cents Additional, 





Their first inquiries are in regard to the attractive objects of nature around one plave to an- 





TAM MEN'S JUVENILE 
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scratching and 


beautiful views. 








friends too. 
You ean earn 
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MILLS ENE.CO. 


The Rochester is the latest and best 
production in this line. It is well and 
entirely made of brass, there being noth- 
ing cheap about it. It is neatly tinished 
and will neither tarnish nor corrode, as 
will the cheaply-made instruments. It 
is provided with a well-made lamp which 
sheds a strong, clear light, and as the 
hood and lens tubes may be removed, 
the lamp may be taken out and used for 
ordinary purposes. There is no smok- 
ing, and no delay in procuring a lamp, as 
with other magic lanterns. Special care 
has been devoted to the lenses, which 
are made on the most approved optical 
principles, and give a sharp, well-illu- 

; tp ; minated picture on the screen. It is 
well-seasoned wood elegantly colored and polished. The pictures are printed provided with a silvered reflector, which 


other without burnin 
ing the hands. This is a great 
improvement. Theslides are pho- 
tographed copies on glass of comic 
views and natural scenery, and are 
selected both for amusement and 
instruction. They are finely ex- 
ecuted and finished, and each 
slide is guarded with rims of tin, 
which protect the picture from 


breaking. The 10 slides each b 
contain 4 pictures, making 40 


What can you do with this : 
lantern? You can amuse and entertam your friends by giving an enter 
tainment. A descriptive lecture goes with each lantern, which adds 
greatly to the interest of the exhibit. The lantern can be operated either by 
girls or boys, and will amuse time and again the young as well as the old 





No. 316. French Bisque Doll them; and their future mental activity—or stupidity—depends largely upon 
F the answers they receive. 

Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Ad- able to encourage and satisfy the first cravings of their minds. ‘To aid in this, 

ne. and to afford abundant entertainment more pleasing than toys, far cheaper and 

‘The material called bisque resembles wax, but more instructive than mere amusement, we have provided this cabinet, size 

i 8 1-2 by 5 3-4 inches, containing a set of 40 mineral specimens, regularly and 

systematically arranged. The objects consist of gold, silver, zine, copper, iron 

ores, Amazon stone, feldspar, quartz, cuprite, smoky quartz, hornblende, gar- 

net, satin spars, cornelian, selenite, magnetite, fluorspar, chalcedony, petrified 

and cilicified woods, and 21 others equally rare and desirable. The specimens 

in this cabinet are contained in a strong and neatly finished pastebord box, di- 
vided into 40 sections (see illustration), in which the objects are affixed. 

descriptive manual is sent with each cabinet, giving the history, properties and 

uses of the different minerals and gems. The natural beauty is greatly en- 

hanced by the skillful polishing. Price $5 cents, post-paid, 


Parents and primary teachers should therefore be 





No. 282. Rochester Magic Lantern. 


40 Views, Lecture and Tickets, Complete. Given for a Club of 8 Subserib- 


ers at %1 each, or for 4 Subscribers and &1 Additional. 























g or scorch- 


the glass from 


money by charging a small admission fee, say five or 


ten cents for each person. For this purpose we have included a full set of 
printed tickets. You can thus make the magic lantern a source of profit as 


_ Now, boys and girls, go to work and raise a club, and get one of those beau- 
ee. — see if it does not more than repay you for the little trouble 
os it takes to get the subscribers. 

Y MOUNTAIN CABINET Price, post-paid, $3. Sent securely packed in a light wooden box. 
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The country is flooded with trashy knives that look well at a glance, but 
when it comes to cutting, the flimsy character ot the goods is shown up. Peo- 
le are fast learning that cheap goods are dear at any price. It paysto get the 
Coat. You cannot get a good knife when the blade is cast fromadie. They 
must be forged by hand. The knives we offer have blades which are war- 
ranted to be made from the finest English razor-steel, hand-forged. These 
knives are made specially for the readers of the American Agriculturist by 
Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio. The name of the firm is familiar to our 
readers for they have been customers in our advertising columns for the past 
ten years. In fact the first advertisement they published was placed in the 
American Agriculturist in 1877, Thousands of dozens of these knives have 
been sold to our subscribers and their success has been so great that they are 
now patrons of all the leading papers throughout the country, and have built 
up a mail business that is exceeded by that of but few firms in any line of 
business. Such being the case, we have decided that we could not give our 
subscribers anything better than a knife of their make and we offer herewith 
a choice selection, any one of which cannot fail to please. We warrant every 
one. 


No. 71. The “ Yankee Whittler.”’ 


Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


A strong 3-blade knife, exact size shown in eut. _Blades oil-tempered and 
hand-forged from razor-steel, then file-tested. _It will ** fill the bill”’ for any 
farmer or mechanic who loves a good tool. Price $1, post-paid. 





No. 72. Two-blade Jackknife. 


Given for 2 Subscribers at #1 each. 





It is 











| 











No. 77. “The Kentucky Bowie.” 


Given for 2 Subscribers at $1 each, and 10 cents Additional. 





This is brass lined, stag handle, two razor blades. The engraving speaks 
better than any description regarding this knife. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 


No. 177. “Common Sense” Pruning Knife. 






This common sense knife contains a pruning blade, a jackknife blade, a 
budding and spaying blade. The cut gives the exact size. Every farmer, 
gardener and stockman in the country should have one of these knives. The 
blades are carefully forged from razor-steel, file-tested, and will be replaced 
without extra charge if soft or flawy. Price, post-paid, $1. 


No. 81. Extra Strong Two-blade Jackknife. 


Given for 2 Subscribers at $1 each and 10 cents Additional. 











This is the best knife for hard service and rough work that was ever made, 
blades are extra thick, oil-tempered, and every one tested by file before polish- 


ing. Though heavy, it has no corners to wear pockets,and wherever one is 
sent it brings orders for others. Cut shows the exact size. Price 75 cents, 
post-paid. 





No. 84. Three Blade Pearl-Handle Knife. 


Given for 3 Subscribers at 81 each, post-paid. 








An elegant penknife for a gentleman. The _ are finished in the very 
best manner, and can be put in perfect edge. ice, post-paid, $1. 
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rild This is one of the most popular knives because of its serviceability. 

q| ‘ medium size, with ebony handle and metal ends. The blades are razor-steel, 
q if made strong and heavy. Handles have no corners and each end is protected. 
4> Cut is exact size. Price, post-paid, 65 cents. 

i} os 

4> No. 73. Ladies’ Two-Blade Pearl Penknife. 

q > Given for 2 Subscribers at #1 each. 

4 | q 

I 

4? 

q| 

q? 

4} 

45 

4 

4? A dainty penknife with beautiful pearl handle for ladies’ work-basket 
; ., pocket, or dressing bureau. Blades are equal to any razor edge. The largest 
4 if blade is made for ripping seams or cutting leaves of books. In ordinary stocks 
q |p this knife sells for $1; all we ask for it is 65 cents, post-paid. 
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No. 267. Torrey’s Extra Hollow Ground Razor. 


Given for a club of 5 Subscribers at $1 each. 


Knowing that the Torrey razors and strops give perfect satis- 
faction wherever used, we offer these goods in the confidence 
that our customers will find them admirably adapted to their 
wants. The blades are made of the best steel and in cutting 
quality are equal to any razor made. Each razor is thoroughly 
tested before leaving the factory and will shave with ease the 
hardest beards, even those upon which other razors have failed. 

ey have a black rubber handle, and are put up in elegant gold 
embossed cases specially designed for these g q ce, post- 
paid, $1.75. 
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—— FOR FARM AND WORKSHOP.<—— 








Combination Anvil and Vise, Hardened 
Face, Firmly Polished, Weight 50 Ibs. 


The Jaws of Vise are on line with face of 
Anvil instead of above, as shown in cut. 






Blacksmith’s Tongs, Wrought Iron, 1 











inches. Farrier’s Pincers, Cast Steel, 12 inch. 


The Scientific Kit of Tools for Farmers, Stockmen and 
Planters. 


Given for a Club of 60 Sussc™ bers at #1 each, ov fox 30 Subscribers 
and $8 Aaai.oa::.. 


This set consisting of 11 tools is made for us by the Foos Mfg. Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio, whose record is sufficient guarantee of the quality. They 
warrant every tool the best made, and the kit the best and cheapest on the 
market. We illustrate each tool with the exception of the hot and cold chis- 
els. This set of tools with ordinary care ought to last a life-time and it will 
repay a big investment on the cost for every farmer to own one, especially 
those who are some distance from a blacksmith. With this kit of tools farm- 
ers can do their own blacksmithing and repairing and the money saved will 
soon pay the cost. Anyone can soon learnto use them. By raising a club for 
the American Agriculturist any one can get them without cost and with but 
little effort. The price of the kit is $25. Shipped by freight from Springfield, 
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Farmer’s Forge, will heat 11 inch iron. Veighs 9 oz. 


) We offer only the kit complete. 
single tool, they should correspond with the manufacturers. 





If any of our subscribers desire any 








Blacksmith’s Hammer and Handle. 
» Ss. 


feighs 2 Ib 





Blacksmith’s Drill Press, 
Hand Feed, Weighs 
50 Ibs. 





(W,. cnouncrens. 


> 


Adz Eye sheeing Hammer and Handle. Screw Plate, 3 Taps, 3 Set Dies, Cut 


3-8, 1-2, and 5-8 inch. 





Planet Jr. Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Rake and 
Plow Combined. 


Given for a Club of 24 Subscribers at &1 each, or for 12 Subscribers and 
%&3 Additional. 





The engraving shows this tool complete with all its attachments. It is 
capable of finishing rows from six inches apart up to eighteen inches at one 
assage. In still wider rows or in very heavy work the Planet Jr. Double 
Wheel Hoe ean be used with great satisfaction by first running down the cen- 
ter between the two rows and hoeing from six to twelve inches, then straddling 
the rows, cutting out the remainder. Since this tool was first brought out 
great improvements have been made, and it is now as perfect as such a tool 
can be. Price $8. 


Planet Jr, Combined Drill Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Rake 
and Plow. 
Given for a Club of 36 Subscribers at &1 each, or for 18 Subscribers and 
&4 Additional. 

This is the most popular combined garden tool known, combining strength, 
simplicity and perfection of work. It is the same as the above tool with the 
addition of drill. It will be found to work well in every capacity, and an ex- 
cellent tool either in the field or garden. Price $12. 


Planet Jr. Horse Hoe and Cultivator with Wheel. 


Given for a Club of 25 Subscribers at 81 each, or for 12 Subscribers and 
%4 Additional. 


Great improvements have 
been made on this implement 
during the last year, nearly 
all the wrought iron parts 
now being made of steel. It 
is also furnished with the 
patent star wheel with im- 
proved arm and axle. Other 
minor improvements have also 
been made. Price $11. 

All these tools sent by < 
freight or express as may be 
ordered, receiver to pay 











No. 111. Handy Wagon. 


Given fora Club of 140 Subscribers at $1.00 each, or for 70 Subscribers 
and $40 Additional. 


The Bradley handy wagon 
made by Bradley & Co, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has solid 
steel axles, and the makers 
guarantee it in the strongest 
terms. The body hangs very 
low, there being only thirty- 
one inches between it and the 
ground, which makes it ex- 
tremely convenient. It has 
two seats, one ful] back. Furnished with shafts. Price $75, receiver to pay 
freight charges. The handy wagon is well worth the effort needed to secure it. 





No. 65. Small’s Calf Feeder. 


Given for a Club of 5 Subscribers at $1 each. 


This calf feeder is a real life- 
saving, health-giving apparatus, 
and a boon to any farmer or 
stock-raiser, saving its cost often 
in using it for a single ealf. 
Many of our best breeders in- 
dorse it, because the calves may 
be fed away from the dam, and 
as many times a day as is requi- 
site. Any healthful or desira- 
ble food can be put into it— 
milk, skim-milk, porridge, etc. 
Ly its use the saliva is mixed 
with the food just as when the 
ealves suck running with the 
cow, and the result is rapid 
growth, quick fattening, free- 
dom from scours, and good 
health generally. Price $2.50, 
sent by express, receiver paying 
charges. " 


No. 2. Coin Silver Milking Tube. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 


These tubes are for milking cows 
troubled with sore or obstructed teats, 
and should be in the hands of every 
farmer. They contain nothing injuri- 
ous, and a cow can be milked with them 
easier and quicker than by hand. They have been in use for years with per- 


fect satisfaction. Price, post-paid, 50 cents each. P 
A 







PILLING’S PATENT. 
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Duplex Screw Driver No 1. 
Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents Additional. 








This is an entirely new tool. Every mechanic will instantly see how great is its value. 
d to mak» a hole for the screw. 
This square reamer, on the reverse end of the driver, is better for that purpose than a 
The tool can be turned around instantly so as to use either 
The handle is 


Generally when a screw-driver is used, some tool is wante 


gimlet or any other tool. I ; 
end. It is hand-forged, carefully tempered, polished and nickel plated. 
cocobola polished, with nickel plated chuck. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 





No. 306. The Challenge Crosscut-Saw Set and Jointer. 
Given for only 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


Every man who uses a crosscut-saw should be able to 
joint, file and set it, in the woods, The most difficult 
part of fitting a saw is to joint it accurately. A jointer is 
what every woodsman and many farmers have wanted 
many times, and have not found. This combined tool is 
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the result of years of practical saw dressing. Made of the finest annealed steel, 
its small and convenient size, its prime simplicity, and ease of adjustment, its 
strength and durability—having no frail springs to break and render the whole 
tool worthless—its correct principle of setting, which, while it gives any desired 
amouut of set, keeps the points of the teeth straighter than other sets, thus 
both avoiding the risk of breaking the teeth, and also largely increasing the 
cutting speed of the saw. The perfect jointing feature of this set makes every 


tooth on a saw exactly the same length, and squares the saw’s edge, so that . 


every tooth cuts alike, and the saw cuts very fast, straight and easy. his 
great improvement practically doubles the value of this tool as compared with 
any other set. The rubber cushion which protects the points of the teeth 
from being dulled in setting is another improvement which no other set pos- 
sesses. Asan accurate saw-dressing tool its value was shown when two men, 
with a common crosscut-saw (dressed by it), in the presence of a number of 
witnesses cut a measured cord of sound beechwood in 12 minutes 35 seconds, 
continuous time. Good men who have used them say they would not do with- 
out one for $5. The cut and instructions for jointing, setting and filing saws, 
and for straightening *‘kinked’’ and crooked saws, are alone worth $5 to saw 
owners. We send them free with each tool. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1. 


No. 252. Crispin’s Awl. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


If there’s anything provoking, it is to have a strap or trace break just when 
you are in a hurry. Sometimes it happens when you are away from home 
with a big load on your wagon, and the delay and bother of getting ‘‘ mended 





up” is often quite serious, This little tool commends itself as being always 
ready to be a “friend in need.” It is a hardwood, hollow handle; inside it 
has a spool with 50 feet of best waxed linen shoe thread. Inside the spool— 
which is hollow, of course —there are three awls and three needles of various 
shapes and sizes. The thread fits the needles and the awls fit the handle, and 
they are held by aset screw, as shown inthe cut. The top screws on, as 
with tool holders. For use in the house, ‘* camping out,’’ in the stable or field 
and on the road it is the handiest and best tool we ever saw. It weighs only 
three ounces, and can be carried in the — easily. It will save its cost to 
you many times over inside the year. rice, post-paid, 35 cents. 


Farm and Household Scales. 


These scales are made for us by Jones, of Binghamton, N. Y., and our read- 
ers are no doubt conversant with their merits. They are accurate, made of 
the best material, and we guarantee our agents and friends that they will be 
entirely pleased with the scale they may select. 

The value of reliable scales on the farm can hardly be overestimated, and it 
not infrequently happens that they pay for themselves in a single year. The 
satisfaction of knowing the actual weight of stock and farm produce of all 
kinds, before they are marketed, is of material benefit to the owner, and is 
often the means of securing the full value of goods sold. Our agents and 
workers ean secure these scales very easily under our generous offer, and if 
not needed for their own use, can find ready sales for them. Indeed, there is 
such an active demand for good scales, that those fortunate enough to secure 
them can readily dispose of them for cash. 





Family Union Scale. 





Given for a Club of 12 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 6 Subscribers and 
82 Additional. 


This scale weighs from one-half ounce up to 244 pounds, and is furnished 
with tin scoop. Price $8, 


Family Pride Scale. 
Given fora Club of 8 Subscrib- 


ers, or for 4 Subscribers aud $1 
additional. 


The most desirable scale ever 
made for weighing from the 
smallest article up to 25 lbs with 
perfect accuracy, and sold at less 
tkan one-third what any other 
scale of equal value has ever been 
sold at. For the housekeeper or 

. office it has noequal. Price $3 
S express, at receiver’s expense. 
Tin Scoop 50 cents extra. 




















mrt 


1200 Lb. Portable Platform 
Scales, with Brass Beam 
and Wheels. 


Given for a Club of 36 Subscribers at 
$1 each, or for 18 Subscribers 
and $8 Additional. 


These scales are just what are needed 
in the barn or granary. Price $27.50. 





We can furnish these scales with a _— 
capacity of 800 Ibs. for a club of 26 su 
scribers at $1 each, or for 13 subscrib- = 
ersand $5 additional. Sold for $22.50, 

All scales sent by express, with the 
exception of Platform Scales, which go 
by freight, receiver paying charges, 





Anvil. 


The neatest and handiest ttle 
tool out. Something useful and 
needed by every one. Given 
for 2 Subscribers at 

1 each. 


This little vise is made in the finest 
manner, being neatly japanned ; the 
jaws and bars are accurately ground 
and polished; the screw mg lever 
made from best Bessemersteel. The 
jaws are one and one-half inch wide, 
and will open to take in and firmly 
hold any thing up to two inches in 
diameter. It can be carried in the 
pocket when desired, or can be 
fastened to a table, bench or board 
by means of the thumb-screw and 
clamp, or with two ordinary screws. 

Price 60 cents, post-paid. 











No. 1. Colton’s Patent Amateur Vise. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This is similar to the Clamp Vise, except that it is not provided with a 
| clamp or thumb-screw, attaching to the bench or table by three screws. It is 
| just as useful and as well made. The price is only 30 cents, post-paid. 
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No. 94. Combination Tool. 


Given for 4 Subscribers at $1 each, or 
_ ditional. 

In this combination are eight of such tools as 
are the most frequently called for around the 
house, shop or barn. Tt is so ingeniously con- 
structed that each part is made stronger by the 
addition of some other part. The manufacturers 
warrant these goods made of the best cast-steel, 





strong, durable, handsome. There is comprised in this tool: 
monkey wrench; C, hammer; D, gas pliers, large; G, gas pliers. small; 
cutter; E, pincers; H, nut cracker. 
fulness as to make it an actual necessity in the house. 
sician, or storekeeper, can afford to be without one. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


No. 468. Monkey Wrench. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





[his is a small monkey wrench 
which can be carried in the pocket 
without inconvenience, yet it will 
do all the work required. In the 
time of an accident such a tool 
and so handy will save time and 
patience. It is neatly tinned and 
well made and is a most useful ar- 
ticle. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 











Clark’s Cutaway Harrow. 


Given for a Club of 60 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 30 Subscribers 
and $10 Additional. 


This harrow will thoroughly eut 
and pulverize the soil to the depth 
of four or more inches, and six 
feet wide. It is the latest inven- 
tion in this line of implements and 
is having an immense sale. It 
presents many advantages over 
other harrows in the market and 
in certain classes of work super- 

. , . sedes the plow. In the old style 
of harrow more than 50 feet of cutting edge is forced into the ground cach rev- 
olution, while in this harrow there is less than twenty-two feet, allowing the 
blades to enter the ground easier, and when in stir the earth much more effect- 
ually. With each revolution seventy-two shovel blades enter the earth making 
nearly a quarter turn, and swing sideways over four inches, thus thoroughly 
stirring and pulverizing the soil. The harrow is made almost entirely of steel, 
refined and gray iron. It is an implement that every farmer should have and 
we offer an opportunity of obtaining one with little effort. Price $27. Sent 
by freight, receiver to pay charges. 


No. 128. Wood’s Corn Sheller. 


Given for a Club of 8 Subscribers at %1 each, or for 4 Subscribers and 
$1 Additional. 


This sheller is a simple and 
inexpensive device, does its 
work in a perfect and satisfac- 
tory manner, leaving the corn 
and the cob separate. Ii is so 
constructed that any boy can 
take it apart and putit together 
again, as there are no — 
springs or pieces to get lost, 
mislaid or Sechnon. The cut 
shows its form and construc- 
tion. The back or hopper has 
spiral-shaped ribs, which by 
the action of the disk or hand 
wheel, with its series of teeth, 
both on its face and edge, 
causes the corn to be fed down 
through without any holding on 
to the ear, or any annoyance 
to the hand whatever. It 
weighs about nine pounds and 
is composed of two main parts; the one is fastened to a box or board and the 
other part is revolved. Price $3. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 
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House Patent Scroll Saw. 


Given for a Club of 24 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 12 Subscribers and 
&3 Additional. 


It is made entirely from iron and steel, except the wood tables and pit- 





for 2 Subscribers and 75 cents Ad*® 










thoroughly case-hardened and finished in aworkmanlike manner. Highly polished, 

, nail puller; 
F, wire 
In this tool is such an extended range of use- 
No farmer, mechanic, phy- 














° 





mans. It is so sixaple in construction that there is but little friction, and little 
to get out of order. 

More work can be accomplished with it in the same space of time than with 
any amateur saw in the market, and it is the easiest running saw yet produced. 
By actual tes it will saw solid black walnut 4 inch thick at a rate of two feet 
per minute, Though not calculated for heavy carpenter work, it saws inch 
walnut very readily, 
~ ‘The saw swings nearly 16 inches in the clear. The tension on the saw 
blade is perfect, so that there is no trouble from the saw blades heating and 
breaking in consequence of friction on the saw table. The table can be tilted 
for inlaying, and a positive blower keeps the work free from dust. 

Any one purchasing one of these saws may use it one week, compare it 
with other saws, and if not satisfied may return it by paying charges for trans- 
portation, and the money will be refunded. 

A 75 cents hand drill, a 25 cents screw-driver, $1 worth of patterns, our 
own selection, and one dozen saws, go with the machine. 

Price, complete, $8. Sent by express or freight. 


House Patent Saw and Lathe. 


With the addition of the neat, practical and useful lathe illustrated above, 
we offer the most satisfactory combination scroll saw and lathe yet produced. 
The lathe is not attached to any part of the saw castings, but rests firmly on 
four stout iron legs, screwed firmly to the table. It runs true and with suffi- 
cient speed: has twelve inches between centers, and swings 43 inches. The 























LATHE. 
lathe is provided with a face-plate for turning cups, a long and short tool rest, 
and three turning tools. The rests and tail stock are movable and adjusted 
by aset screw. The scroll saw is operated independently of the lathe, thus 
avoiding the friction, unsteadiness and noise which has usually rendered one or 
the other nearly useless. The saw is attached to the table by a thumb-screw, 
so that it can be removed easily and the lathe as easily attached. 

The saw and lathe combined sold for $10, or given for 30 subscribers at 
$1 each, or for 15 subscribers and $4. 

The lathe alone sold for $2, or given for 6 subscribers. Sent by express 
or freight, in either case receiver paying charges. 


No. 127. U.S. Cook Stove Drier. 


Given for a Club of 14 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 7 Subscribers and 
#2 Additional. 

To meet the demand for a small, cheap drier, suit- 
able for use on an ordinary room, kitchen, cook or 
gasoline stove, we offer the above. It is a very sim- 
ple, economical, efficient and convenient arrangement, 
and for farmer’s use just what is wanted, cheap and 
durable. Thousands of careful prudent household 
managers who have no time nor necessity to engage : 
in evaporating for market as a business, but who have 
frequent use for just such an article as this for mak- 
ing smaller quantities of dried fruits, berries and veg- 
etables for their owneuse or for sale. Price $7, by 
express, at expense of receiver. 
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No. 85. Davis’s Swing Churn. 


Given for a Club of 12 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 6 Subscribers 
and $2 Additional. 


The Davis’s swing churn, made by the 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., is very easy 
to work and simple in its construction. 
The opening into the box is always right 
side up. ‘The lid is ventilated, and there 
is no slopping or dripping of cream. Each 
churn has a glass indicator in the cover, 
thus enabling a person to tell when the 
butter comes, without raising the lid. 
The butter comes in beautiful granules, 
in the most desirable form for washing 
with cold water or brine. Price $7.00. 
Receiver paying freight charges. 





Rectangular Churn, 
No. 2. 


Given for a Club of 20 Sub- 
scribers, or for 11 Subscrib- 
ers and $2 Additional. 


The manufacturers claim this 
to be not only the best churn 
in use, but as absolutely unap- 
proachable in the ease and 
quality of its work. Efficient 
and economical, and unequaled 
for excellence of product, and 
fully guaranteed. Size No. 2 
(twelve gallons), sold for $7, 
receiver paying freight charges. 

















Given for a Club of 30 Subscribers at #1 
each, or for 15 Subscribers and 
&6 Additional. 

These creamers are so well known and jj 
extensively used that it is not necessary to 
enlarge upon their merits. 'The cans meas- 
ure nineteen by eight and a half inches. 
Capacity, eighteen quarts. The water }¥j 
tanks or coolers are made in refrigerator 
style, having dead air spaces between case 
and lining. The oval covers of the milk | 
cans rest upon the handles, and not upon 
the tops of the cans, thus leaving a half-inch 
space, giving the most perfect ventilation to 
the milk, at the same time sealing itagainst [| 
all outside odors. Price $18, receiver pay- 
ing freight charges. 


= La 
INET CREAMER, 




















Hand Drill No. 1. 


Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers at &1 each, or for 2 Subscribers 
and 50 Cents’ Additional. 





This is specially adapted to heavy work. It is single gear, hollow handle, 
and nickel plated. The drill-stocks are made of malleable iron, with steel 
spindles and rosewood head and handle. The jaws are of forged steel, and 
will hold perfectly drills from No. 1 to No. 6, inclusive, and they are the only 
drill-chucks in use which will hold Morse twist drills, from one thirty-second 
to one-eighth inch. Six drill points are sent with each drill. Price $1.25, 
post-paid. 





Clark’s Improved Root Cutter No. 2. 


Given for a Club of 30 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 15 Subscribers 
and $4 Additional. 

This cutter is built with a heavy oak frame, well 
bolted together; isstanch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of twenty-five steel knives (gouge 
shaped) so arranged ona wrought iron shaft that they 
are perfectly secure; no chance of becoming loose or 
breaking. The roots are neatly cut in pieces suitable 
for feeding. No coarse ungainly pieces are left by 
this cutter. A boy can easily cut 35 to 40 bushels per 
hour, so easily does it do its work. Price $14. Sent 
by express or freight as may be desired, receiver to 
pay charges. 

















The Favorite Butter Worker No. 2. 


Given for a Club of 12 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 6 Subscribers 
and $1 Additional. 

This worker is one of the most 
popular, and is made by Corn- 
ish, Curtis & Greene. Is worked 
by a lever which is grooved on 
the under side, thus making a 
channel for the buttermilk and 
brine to run off. It is to be used 
on a table, making the work 
much easier. We offer the No. 
2 (for two or three cows) for a 
club as above stated or send it 
for $3.50. Receiver pays freight 
charges. 


No. 118. Wilson’s Bone and Shell Mill. 


Given for a Club of 16 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 8 Subscribers and 


%&2 Additional. 



















They are a complete success for crushing 
oyster shells, grinding bone meal and all kinds 
of grain, A peck of shells can be crushed in 
15 minutes. They are made in the very best 
manner, and will last for years. They can 
be adjusted for grinding either coarse or fine. 
Whole oyster shells can be put in the mill, as 
well as bones of the same size. This mill is 
also a complete family grist mill. It grinds 
stale bread, cracker dust, graham flour, roots, 
spices, ete. These mills were awarded med- 
als and diplomas at the state and county fairs 
wherever exhibited. It will grind the whole 
jaw bone of a horse with the teeth in, in three minutes; the leg bone of a beef 
(eight inches long and two inches in diameter, by being once split lengthwise) 
in two minutes. To do it in this time the bone must be dry. Every mill war- 
ranted to work as represented. Price $5, receiver to pay freight or express 
charges from Easton, Pa. Mention when ordering hew to ship. 


No, 92, Eureka Horse Card, Curry-Comb and Sweat 
Scraper. 








Given for 2 Subscribers at 
° 81 each. 

This curry-comb and scraper is 
always clean. It is a novelty in 
its way, and consists of two ser- 
rated strips of brass; is very sim- 
ple and convenient. Hair or dirt 
does not adhere toit. This comb, 
when opened out as shown in cut, 
is a complete sweat scraper. e 
handles are conveniently shaped, 
covering a large surface, thus en- 
abling the -work to be done in a 
short time. 

Price 60 cents, post-paid. 








Fearless Tread Power. 


Given for a Club of 150 Subscribers at #1 each and $50 Additional, 
or for 75 Subscribers and $75 Additional. 


The ‘‘ Fearless’’ railway or tread- 

ower possesses all the latest and 
aie mechanical principles used in 
powers of this kind; many of which 
are peculiar to itself, and are the 
result of over a quarter of a cent- 
ury’s experience by the old and 
reliable manufacturer, Minard Har- 
der, Cobleskill, N. Y. Its wheels, 
upon which the bridge moves, are 
of. large size; and it is provided 
with a governor or speed regulator, - 
which checks and controls the mo- =; 
tion in case the belt runs off. The 
usual walk of the animals operating it is less than 1 3-4 miles per hour. It is 
therefore, well adapted to the use of either horses, mules or oxen; and to the 
driving of threshers, clover-hullers, ensilage or fodder cutters, feed-mills, cot- 
ton-gins, hay-presses, saw machines, and to many other farm or plantation 
uses. The highest awards, state and national, have been given the ‘‘ Fearless.”” 
Price $170. Shipped from Cobleskill, N. Y. at expense of receiver. 


No. 116. Woodward’s Improved Washer Cutter, 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


The need of atool whichshould 
enable the owner of a carriage to 
cut washers of any desired size has 
long been felt, and such a tool 
has at last been produced. It 
unites three important requisites, 
strength, simplicity and com- 
pass. With this improved wash- 
er cutter any circle from that 
required by the smallest hose 
packing to an ordinary pump 
; box can be cut. The engraving 
shows the washer cutter without handle. Price 50 cents, post-paid. 
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One special feature of this plow is the patent adjustable clevis with steel lever 
enabling the plow at all times to cut a uniform width of furrow without stopping 
the team. This attachment is 
so easy of operation that a 
child can manage it, and being 
simply constructed will never 
get out of order. 

This plow is made from pat- 
ent steeled metal, the beams 
and handles being of the best 
Eastern white oak, and they are 
exceptionally light in weight. ; ; 

Price $12. If wheel is desired, send $1 extra, or secure 3 additional sub- 
seribers. If wheel and cutter are desired, send $2.50 extra, or procure 7 ad- 
ditional subscribers. 

Both of the above plows shipped by freight, receiver to pay charges. 








The Aspinwall Potato Planter. 


Given for a Club of 150 Subscribers at &1 each, or for 75 Subscribers 
and $30 Additional. 

; This planter is manufactured 

m= by the Aspinwall Mfg. Co., of 

3 Three Rivers, Mich. It has at- 

tained a complete and unquali- 


neu cuzeess and will prove a 


splendid investment to every 
potate grower. No farming tool 
does more accurate and rapid 
work, and it has been of great 
financial advantage to the farm- 
er. This planter made many 
friends last year during the dry 
= — season in some parts of the coun- 
try from the fact that the machine put the seed deep in the ground and cov- 
ered it with moist earth and many declared that their crop was a success sole- 
ly on this account. This machine has had many improvements added to it 
since it was first introduced, which greatly add to the absolute and perfect 
working of its several parts. It combines strength, durability and accuracy in 
its construction. Nearly all the parts are independent of each other and can be 
removed without first removing another. The entire planter, with the excep- 
tion of the hopper and pole is constructed of iron and steel; with ordinary wear 
will last many years, as there is sucha slight strain on its working parts. It isfur- 
nished with or without a fertilizer attachment and corn planter attachment. The 
price of this planter is $65. If the fertilizer attachment is desired, add $15 or 
secure 40 additional subscribers. The fertilizer and corn planter attachment 
both furnished for $28 additional or for 60 additional subscribers. Shipped 
from Three Rivers, Mich. 
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7 if The National Steeled Metal Plow No. 4 B. Roll of Rubber Roofing. {f 
4 i Given for a Club of 30 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 15 Subscribers and q | 4 
q ; $4 Additional. Given for a Club of 20 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 10 Subscribers 4 b 
4 is This plow is made by the Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., of Chico- and $3.00 Additional. 
| pee Falls, Mass., one of the leading companies in the country. For b ltry h 4? 
b It is perfect in construction and made from patent steeled metal, which is hee: fee I ag net remtgeresd 
4 “ ; : sheds and all out-buildings, thi > 
4 . gf far ih are ag ogo ag hover od roofing is unequaled ron a ma ’ 
S much lighter, less liable to break- : stati z | 
if ag "Gott sdinttng's ine dee ie neaties I 
9 of polish. It also possesses all the i : . 4 
4} required hardness of chilled goods TBM M6 chesnest renting tant YP 
i i a i ia . . . ie eer at . i sea, ¢ ce | 
4 | 4 «versed a a Se easily and quickly applied by any one, even over old shingles if desirable. In- 3 
4 oat i surance is effected at the same rates with this roofing as with tin, it being > 
= weight and greater strength so , . 4 
4 | s a ea that Setidaaean st ten aan equally fire-proof.. One roll of rubber roofing will cover a surface of 300 square ]| ‘ 
4} than in any other plow. This plow also has an adjustable beam, anti-friction feet. Eac 4 sa ha ag WE “4 = sufficient quantity of slate-paint, _ = 
yf land-slide, changeable shin, improved jointer and for lightness of draft, ease aa eae, See ee r 
4) of handling, and thoroughness of work cannot be surpassed. 
, 4 Piney —_ —— is : cig Ay wd ag ty A ow of exceedingly light | > 
" will turn a furrow 8x15 inches. Price $11. | 
4 q ga? wed = a ee for $1 Pea ps ne for 2 additional subscrib- No. 228. P atent Brad Awl and 20 Tools. 4 
ers. e wheel and cutter for $2.75 additional or for 7 additional subscribers. | 4 
4 s The wheel and jointer for $3.50 additional or for 9 additional subscribers. Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. S 
qe | 
> ° No. i, BRAD AWL 
: The Yankee Swivel Plow No. 2. anne 4 
» Given for a Club of 30 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 15 Subscribers and No. 2, BRAD-AWL, P 
b . %4 Additional. ef] >. 
, __ This is a two-horse plow and turns a furrow 6 to 8 inches deep and 12 to 14 No. 3, BRAD-AWL. 
- inches wide, This plow has been received with great favor in many sections hit ==—————————. | 4 
» of the country where previously there had been no sale for reversible plows. dé - 4, BRAD-* WL. > 
» 
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AIKEN’S PATENT. 


The Awls, Tools and Wrenches 








are all contained in the receptacle 


in the handle, 


Handy in the barn, the shop and the house, and one of the most useful 
articles made. The cut is an exact fac-simile and shows the handle and tools 
about two-thirds actual size. The handle is hollow and holds the tools when 
not in use. The handle is made of hard maple highly polished, and has a lig- 
num vite serew cap. The chuck is of polished steel and will hold any tool 
froma pinto alarge mill file. The tools are of the best cast-steel and are 
such as are needed every day, and will save their cost every week, Price, 
post-paid, $1. 





Remington Action Flobert Rifle. 






This rifle has oiled walnut stock, with pistol grip finely checkered ; good 
steel barrel, well rifled and sighted; blue mountings; length of barrel 22 
inches; full length of rifle, 38 inches; weight, 44 pounds. Shoots either the 
bullet breech caps, or the regular 22 cartridge. Sold for $4.50, receiver 
to pay express or freight charges, which are small. 


PRICE $4 50. 


charges at your nearest express or 
securely packed, express charges paid, to any address east of the Mississippi 







Given for a Club of 10 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 5 Subscribers 
and $2 Additional. 


Write explicitly whether we shall ship by freight or express; ascertain 
reight office. e will send this rifle 


river when $1 extra is sent us. 
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Double-barrel Breech-loading Shot Gun. New Top Snap Action Gun. 
Given for 44 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 22 Subscribers and $10 Additional. 
Highly finished, durable, reliable and accurate. 
Each gun thoroughly examined. Price $20, 
The above ent shows our new top snap gun, extension rib, bar locks, pis- | ing the action opens the gun to reload, without first pulling back the locks te 
tol grip, patent forend, solid plungers and shell rejecter. This gun has lami- the half-cock notch; itis the best and most durable style of lock for guns 
nated steel barrels ; solid plungers, which penetrate the cap in cartridge, work that is made. The extension rib extends over the break and fits into the 


in grooves, and do away with the springs, thus leaving nothing to get out of frame, thus making another fastening for the gun on top; it relieves the bolt 
order; English walnut stock, with pistol grip, finely checkered, which makes fastening, and makes two fastenings instead of one. Two gauges, 10 and 12; 
the gun come up better and lessens the recoil, making it a more desirable gun length, 30 to 32inches. 10-gauge guns weigh from 8 1-2 to 10 lbs.;_ 12-gauge, 
to handle than one without the pistol grip. This gun has arubber butt plate, from 7 1-2 to9 lbs. This elegant gun supplied for $20.00. Receiver to pay 
which adds to its appearance; also, good steel bar rebounding locks, which express or freight charges. Mention gauge and length of barrel wanted. 

come back to the half-cock notch after discharging the cartridge, and by mov- 


Side Snap Action Double-barrel Breech-loader. 
Given for a Club of 30 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 15 Suscribers and $7 Additional. 


The side snap action, hand-made double barrel breech-loader, is having | plungers. Of good material throughout. In 10 or 12 gauges; 30 or 32 inches 
large sales, and giving thorough satisfaction. This gun has latest improve- | inlength. 10-gauge guns weigh from 8 1-2 to 10 lbs.; 12-gauge, 7 1-2 to 9 Ibs. 
ments, patent forend, by which the gun can readily be taken apart, doing away We supply this fine gun for $15.00. Receiver to pay small express or freight 
with the screws and pegs which formerly fastened the barrels to stock. Also, charges. Large numbers of these guns have been sent out, and all proved sat- 
fine walnut stock, with ornamented rubber butt, and pistol grip finely check- | isfactory in every respect. Mention gauge and length of barrel wanted. 
ered; rebounding locks, shell rejecter, laminated steel barrels, aud solid 


Lefaucheaux Lever Action Guns. 


The $10 Gun given for a Club of 20 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 10 Subscribers and &5.—The $12 Gun given for a Club of 24 Subscribers at $1 
each, or for 12 Subscribers and 86. 








PRICE $10 and $12. 


Blued barre], $10; laminated steel barrel, $12. Thousands of the above | 10-gauge guns weigh from 8 to10 pounds ; 12-gauge from 7 } to 9 pounds, 
Receiver to pay express charges. This gun has been a very popular premium 


guns have been supplied as premiums and sold for the price by us in years 2 , | 
past. This gun is strongly made, of good action, and thoroughly reliable and | and is now used by many of our readers, Mention gauge and length of barrel 


aecurate. Made in two gauges, 10 and 12; barrels, 28 to 32 inches in lenght; wanted. 
, ; Sie - ? e 
Write explicitly whether we shall ship by freight or express, ascertaining charges at your nearest office. When $1 extra is sent us, we will forward any of 
the above guns, securely packed, express charges paid, to any address east of the Mississippi River. 


_ Implement Set. 


Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers at $1 each. 











The accompanying cut  repre- 
sents a complete set of reloading 
tools, comprising a jointed cleaning 
rod, with the cleaning attachments 
to screw on the end;/a closing ma- 
chine, to turn down the end of 
paper shells to hold wad in; a 
loader, with nickeled tube, for 
ramming down the charge; a 
powder and shot measure com- 
bined, to gauge the charge ; a ring 
shell extractor to pull out the 
shells if they should stick in the 
gun, and a reeapper for repriming 
the shells. This complete set sup- 
plied, post-paid, for $1.50; — or, 
when ordered with gun, $1.00. ( 


Gunner’s Outfit. 


Given for a Club of 6 Subscrib- 
ers at $1 each, or for 3 Sub- 
scribers and 75 cents 


with IMPLEMENT SET. - - 






































Consistiug of twenty-five brass 
shells, cartridge loader, belt with 
shoulder strap, powder measure, “: ~ es 








cartridge plunger, cartridge ring and cartridge capper. We can supply this complete and very useful outfit, when ordered with gun, for $1.50; or, with 
gun, for $2.00. Receiver to pay express charges in either case. 
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FIVE YEARS’ GUARANTEE.—If this Sewing Machine does not prove in every respect to be as represented, any person having bought it from us 
may return it and have the money refunded. If any part, with fair usage in the family, fails within five years, a corresponding piece will be supplied without 
charge; but this does not refer to bobbins, shuttles or needles. All parts are carefully fitted to their places, and any broken piece can readily be supplied. We 
have arranged for a better finished machine, and finer set of attachments, than we have had before. 












WHAT IT IS. WHY BETTER THAN OTHERS. 
It is light-running and noise- see MM), : -. Xs Its claims to superiority are as follows: A Device 
en r f\ whereby the bobbin can be wound without running 








less, uses a Straight self- 


setting needle, and makes the machine saves unnecessary wear of the machine, 


and the trouble of unthreading and removing work 


a xix 
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iP the doublethread “Lock- 

Stitch.” It is the perfection and_attachments while the bobbin is being filled.— 
A Seale for Regulating the length of stitch, 
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of mechanism for hemming, 
felling, binding, cording, braid- 
ing, seaming, tucking, ruffling, 
gathering, embroidering, hem 
stitching, quilting, ete. It is 
adapted to every variety of 
sewing, from the lightest mus- 
lins to the heaviest cloths, and 
will doa greater range of work 
than any other machine. The 
wood-work is unique and at- 
tractive in style, and substan- 
tially made from well-seasoned 
and carefully selected material. 
Its elegant finish and rich trim- 
mings are in good taste and 
harmonize with the excellent 
workmanship of the machine. 
Far more handsome and orna- 










which enables the operator to readily ascertain the 
length of stitch without testing previous to com- 
mencing work.—A Spring- 
Tension Cylinder Shuttle 
holding a bobbin that carries 
a large amount of thread. 
There is but one hole to thread 
through, making it the most 
easily threaded shuttle in use, 
the tension may be changed 
without removing the shuttle 
from the machine. The 
Double Feed extends on 
both sides of the needle, and 
permits a greater variety of 
work than any other. It has 
great power and never fails to 
erform its duty ; will feed the 
ightest and heaviest goods 
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mental than the ordinary style 
of wood-work, it is at the same 
time of equal durability, utility 
and good finish. In brief, it is 
the very latest improved machine of the modern high- 
arm style; a complete embodiment of all the most 
recent improvements in sewing machine mechanism; 
a model selected after a careful and critical examina- 
tion and test of the various machines in the market, 


with equal precision, and will cross seams and 
hard places without changing length of stitch, 
or missing stitches. 





THE COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


Each machine is supplied with the following 
outfit: One hemmer and feller (one — 
twelve needles, six bobbins, one wrench, one 
quilting gauge, one screw-driver, oil can filled 
with oil, cloth gauge and thumb-screw, and a 
book of directions. The following extra at- 
tachments are also furnished free; ruffler, 
tucker, binder, set of wide hemmers and shirr- 
ing plate. 





THE BOOK OF INSTRUCTION 


is profusely illustrated, and answers the 
purpose of a 


COMPETENT TEACHER. 
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Any one who sends us $22 will receive the AMERICAN AGricuLTuRIS? for one year, and the elegant AMERICAN AcricuLturist High-arm Sewing Machine. 

Any one who sends us a club of fifty yearly subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at $1 each, or 25 yearly subscribers at $1 each and $10 in money 
will receive the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST High-arm Sewing Machine free. 

Any present subseriber who sends us $22 will receive the AMERICAN AGRicULTURIST High-arm Sewing Machine and the AmerIcAN AGRicuLTURIST will 
be sent for one year to any address he may designate. 

The machine weighs 100 pounds. The cost of delivery by freight, securely and safely packed, ranges to all points east of the Mississippi River from 50 cents 
to $2.50, aceording to the distance: to points west of the Mississippi, $1 to $4; Pacific Coast, $4 to $8. Freight in all cases to be paid by the recipient. 

I have now used the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Sew- 
ing Machine for five months. It has given perfect satis- 
faction, has never got out of repair, runs very light, and 
does good work. Ican recommend it to others as a first- 
class machine. 


Oe ee ee ge ge a ne ee ee ee 


After a steady use of an AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Sewing Machine for over nine months, I have nothing but 
praise for it. The High-arm, specially, is a positive bless- 
ing. I can most cordially recommend it to others. 


I eae for my son one of your Low-armed Sewing 
Machines. It has now been in use nearly two years; has 
never been out of repair; works well, and is satisfactory in 
every way. We have one of your High-armed ones. It has 











been in use now nearly one year, and we think it about 
perfect. Could not procure one equal to it for twice the 
amount. 

A. C. HEWLETT, Queens County, N. Y. 





Ihave now used the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Sew- 
ins Machine for eighteen months. It has given me great 
satisfaction on both light and heavy work; does not easily 
get out of repair; does the work well; and I can cordially 
recommend it to others. 

Miss ELLA LARKIN, Middlesex County, N. J. 





Having used the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Sewing 
Machine in my family about three years, I can truly say it 
has done its work well, needed no repairs, and given such 
entire satisfaction that we have had no wish for any other, 
and can willingly recommend it to others. 

CHAS. E. FOSTER, Carbon County, Pa. 





The Sewing Machine from you has proved to be all you 
claimed for it. Wishing you thousands of purchasers for 
the machine and subscribers to the only AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST. 


Mrs. G. H. MARSHALL, Fairfield County, Conn. 


_ Thave now used the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Sew- 
ing Machine for two years andam much pleased with it. 
It has never needed repairing, and works well. I can cor- 
dially recommend it to others. 

E. C. GOODWIN, Strafford County, N. H. 











The High-arm AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Sewing Ma- 
chine which we bought of you last April was a great bargain. 
We have done avery largeamount of work on the machine, 
and we are convinced that nowhere else can so excellent 
a machine be boucht for the same amount of money. 

Dr. JOHN G. HOLLINS, Anne Arundel County, Md. 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Sewing Machine has 
been in use in my famliy for four months, and has given 
entire satisfaction. It has never been out of repair, and 
its work co:npares favorably with that of machines costing 
over twice the money. I can heartily recommend it to 
those wishing a serviceable machine. 

N. R. Firz HuGH, JR., St. John’s County, Fla. 


J. W. BiosseEr, Guilford County, N. C. 
I have used the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Sewing 
Machiue for sixteen months, and it has given entire satis- 
faction. Ihave not had to have anything done to it since 
I have had it, and I can cordially recommend it to others. 
Miss LIZZIE KENEMAN, Camden County, N. J. 
[have now used the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Sew- 
ing Machine for six months, using it daily. It gives com- 
plete satisfaction in every respect. Easy running, almost 
noiseless, and has not cost one cent for repairs. I had it 
thoroughly tested by a professional seamstress. I would 
eonscientiously recommend it to any wanting a reliable 
Machine. 
J. L. FESSENDEN, Union County, Pa. 





I take pleasure in testifying to the merits of the High-arm 
Sewing Machine received from you. It has certainly per- 
formed all you claimed for it, and is now, after having 
been in constant use for eight months without any repairs, 
in as good condition as when received. I can cordially 
recommend it to others. 

JOHN FOOTE, Queens County, N.C. 











FRED. DENINS, Middlesex County, Mass. 
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D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of all the Latest and Most 
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Showing a convenient Arrangement of Principal Apparatus in a Creamery where Butter or Cheese is made. 
Centrifugal (ream Separating or Ss z— + Allof our Apparatus, such as Centrifugal Machines, Gan 


Presses, Vats, Boilers and Engines, &c., and also seamless band- 
° rs age, Cheese Box Hoops and Rims, Butter Boxes, Annatto seed, 
Milk flachines. 
Warranted the best either for Small Dairies or Large Creameries. 


Annattoine, Rennets, 

as wellas everything that enters into the manufacture of Cheese and Butter 
The only system of extracting Cream from Milk that can be advan- 
tageously employed where the cream-gathering plan is practiced. By means 


are either manufactured or imported by us. We can guarantee them of best 
quality, and, as We are manufacturers, we can make Lowest prices for 
of these machines the Farmers are enabled to take out every particle 


best goods. 
FE Tn making finest — oa, by 2 Rone Denich Reunet 
» eres , »>milk when i mes Pheu CAR te 'L. Extract, Butter Color, and Cheese Color furnished by us. ur goods 
a = am og the milk when it is fresh, or immediately after it is drawn } can be obtained from our authorized agents in all dairy districts. 
rom the cows, thus furnishing the best quality of cream, and leaving the poet . . 
skim-milk pure 2nd sweet, and in the best possible condition for feeding to All patents involved are owned by us. We sell to all parties, guaran- 
Pigs, Calves and Other stock. ro a teeing them in the right to use our goods free from all claims from 
TESTIMONIALS from the MOST PROMINENT MANUFACTURERS OF BUTTER <4 / any other parties whomsoever. 
throughout the country. : We welcome visitors to our 
; STOCK YARMS, MODEL CREAMERIES, SILOS, &c., AT LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., 
Where we shall with pleasure show the latest and most approved methods, together with the best possible Machinery and Apparatus, in every department. 'Correspondence solicited. 
' , 
Address D, H. BURRELL & CO. (formerly Burrell & Whitman), Little Falls, N. Y., U.S. A. 
OUR FACTORIES ARE LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 
LITTLE FALLS, N.Y.—Vats, Tinware and general supplies; also Stock Farm, Silos, &e. |! WYANDOTTE, MICH.—AIl Box Material, Barrel Hoops, Thin Veneers, Head Linings,&ec. 
F N. Y.—Boilers & Engines, Cheese and Butter Trters, Knives, Mills,&c. 











ROME, N. Y.—Patent Gang Presses and Hoops, Vats, &c., and Depot for Dairy Supplies. | POUGHKEEPSIE, ? 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Cream Separating Machines. | SUNDERLAND, VT.—Butter Packag 

a Q) PLANTS. | The largest. stock ‘ - a , 

1 000, 006 ) of ted Raspberies, etc. in the T is a conceded fact that there is no better place in the U. S. for 

State io, including Thompson’s Early Prolific, the 

earliest of all Reds, and Haveriand Seedling Strawberry, Nurserymen to sort up, Dealers to Pack, or Planters to order, than 

warranted the most productive yet introduced. Send for at the Painesville Nurseries, the aim of THE STORRS HARRISON CO 
Ss ’ o “ e 






prices) CLEVELAND NURSERY, Lakewood, O. 











——_< being to carry a full line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, ’ 
Bulbs, Shrubs and Roses. Have a remarkably fine stock of 
Standard, High Top Dwarf and Dwarf Pear; Plum, Peach, 
Cherry, Apple, Quince, Russian and other Apricots. Grape 
Vinesg both old and new. Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, etc. In fact a full line of 
Fruits and Ornamentals, both large and small. Prices Reduced 


WE, DRILLING 
Machinery & Tools 


OT, LOUIS VISE & “"waxz™ TOOL 0, 
34th YEAR. 7oo ACRES. 24 GREENHOUSES. 


Catalogue Free. ST. LOUIS, MO. : 
Address 
ARTESIAN AND TUBULAR THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO 


WELL MACHINERY <7 RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS* 


ee lz Ip mone > RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
, %s 3 CORN & COB CRUSHERS, . 


Send for Catalogue. 
i FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 


YM —=J9> JE! PULLEYS, SHAFTING, BELTS, &, 


a, QUAKER CITY S32" 






































S which beat the Best Grinding Mill on Earth and the Best Grinding Mill made, at the 
ay” Pennsylvania State Fair, September, 1887. It sells rapidly where all others fall to 

satisfy. For grinding CORN, COB and SHUOKS and all kinds of GRAIN it has no equal. 
UB ch ine LAGONDA MEG. CO. 


FRICHMOND FVEACHINE WORKS Titre? “° ‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. SPRINGFIELD, O10. 
TERRITORY EAST OF OHIO. TERRITORY WEST OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to ><> PRATT’S PERFEOCTIO 


5 & 0 W ARD PRODUCE COMMISs | CALIFORNIA, Inyo County, Owen’s Valley. Twenty Sotesaaks beds the best cart 
: : y SION MERCHANTS, pag a 81.50 0S. eee _ “re cash, : ay Re | made for the Horseman, oe or anyooe de- 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING n three years, without interest. Colusa county—20 an siring a cart for speeding, breaking or business 
craia ee : $ 40 acre farms #30 per acre—1-3 cash, balance in2 and 3 purposes. Before purchasing elsewhere, write 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- | years. Also ae inevery county. Send for map of Califor- 


direct to the mfrs. for circular and prices. 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. | nia International Land Co., 809 Market St., S. F. Cal. A. L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR THE MONEY. 


07 Write for Descriptive Circular, _ 


Agents wanted in un. 
occupied territory 4 
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««*THE COOLEY CREAMERS. «++ 


—=) NINE GOLD MEDALS and NINETEEN SILVER MEDALS 


—AWARDED FOR— 


SUPERIORITY OF PROCESS and PRODUCT. 
Are Used by the Leading Dairymen of this Country and Europe, 
and over 60,000 Others. 


Remember at the International Dairy Fair, New York, 1878, 


—IT WAS AWARDED THE-— 
Higgins Salt Sweepstakes, ee $250.00 
fy Ashton Salt Sweepstakes, - . - $125.00 Jil 


At Royal Agricultural Exhiition = er 1879, al ae ms i 
ae &p 
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GOLD MEDAL. GOL D MEDAL, Paris, France. GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1879. Bi 
GOLD MEDAL and SWEEPSTAKES, International Dairy Fair, ‘Now York, 1878 and 1879. 


At the New York Dairy and Cattle Show, May 10-14, 1887, 


13 OUT OF POSSIBLE 21 PRIZES. 


At the Buffalo International Fair Association, Sept. 4-14, 88, Four First Premiums out of a Possible Sit 


At the Bay State Fair, Oct. 4-11, 1888, 


THE GOLD MEDAL and SIX FIRST PREMIUMS OUT OF A POSSIBLE EIGHT. 
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Factory Supplies. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. Bellows Falls, Vt. 


4 
Churns, Butter Workers, Butter Carriers, and a fuil line of Butter ; 
4 
« 





“« JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. ” 





More than twenty-five years of 





have been devoted to the making 


NE ee 


demand of the farmers. Notwith- standing the opposition of the old 
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monopolists he has done this and 


line of Scales which meet the 








ieenians S of that trade, viz: 





Accuracy, Durability, and a Low Price! 
| 5-TON es From the 5-TON FARM SCALE at $60, to the smallest Scale for family 
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ig Zu use, EVERY SCALE WARRANTED FOR 5 YEARS, 
Sells ae at a Living Profit, and ASKS NO PAY UNTIL SCALES ARE TRIED. For Free Book and Price-List, address 


eg Sk me TARE: |B REMEMBE that “Jones, he pays the freight,” and selling direct to the farmer 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N, Y. 
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Z offers to the farmer a complete I 
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BE PAYS T GHT. 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, charges you no middleman’s commissions. 
Se ee 
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For one new subscriber sent at the club rate of $1 we will present articles 
represented on this and the following page to the retail value of 30 cents. 
For one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, articles to the value of 


50 cents. 
For two subscribers, articles to the value of 60 cents. For two subscrib- 


ers and 10 cents additional, articles to the value of of 75 cents. 
For three subscribers, articles to the value of $1. 


No. 138. Initial Linen Marker. 


Heretofore a com- 
paratively incomplete 
and unattractive ar- 
ticle of this kind has 
cost the public 40 to 
50 cents, to say no- 
thing of the trouble 
and delay necessary 
ingetting them. Each 
initial is put up ina 
handsome slide-c»ver 

wi ; box (see cut) with a 
bottle of the best indelible ink, a self-inking pocket ink-cup and pad, with full 
directions for use. Mention initial desired when ordering. Price, post-paid, 
only 15 cents. 


25 Skeins Embroidery Silk. 


This silk comes in assorted colors and is used for all 
kinds of faney work, crazy patchwork, ete. It is all per- 
fect and good silk, not a lot of tangled odds and ends, 
but is put up in skeins, 

It is indispensable to every lady. 

This quality of silk sells at most stores for two and 
three cents per skein, 

We send a bunch of 25 skeins for 15 cents, or four 
bunches for 50 cents. 





w 

















No. 453. Waste Embroidery 
Silk. 


This is a special bargain for the ladies; it comes in hanks or 
bunches of yard lengths, assorted colors and is not snarled. It 
is suitable for crazy patchwork, outline or solid embroidery. 
Every lady needs it for use sometimes. Itis just what you 
want. It would cost you double the price we ask to get such a 
quantity at stores. 

We send a double hank for only 20 cents, or 3 hanks for 50 


cents. 





No. 1899. Pair of Child’s Bib Pins. 


Every mother should have’a pair of these for 
baby. They are nicely gold plated and the design 
is entirely new. We have them with the lettering 
of ‘** Darling’ and ‘* Baby,” and send one of each 
for 20 cents, post-paid, 








No. 440. Waterproof Bib. 


Our waterproof bib is proving a great boon for mothers. 
It is an indispensable adjunct to every child’s and baby’s 
wardrobe, for a child may wear the most expensive dress at 
meals and other times. and with this bib pinned around its 
neck, cannot soil its dress with food, milk or other liquids. 
The bib is of large size, made of the best quality of fine water- 
§ proof material, presenting an ornamental pattern of va ious 
designs on the outside, and is adapted to fit the neck and 
® breast of children of all ages. The price quoted is so reason- 
able that no mother should delay to send at once for one for 
each of her children, as they will in a short time save their 
cost a hundred times over. Price 10 cents; three assorted 


patterns 25 cents; by mail, post-paid. 


No. 429. The Gem Solitaire. 


This old and popular game is 
here presented in a new and 
beautiful design. The semi- 
shield shape, together with the 
polished handle, renders it very 
attractive, besides being con- 
~™ venient to hold in the hand 
) while playing. The old game 
of Fox and Geese, together 
with a dozen other combina- 
tions, such as jumping off all 
but the eight corner pins, all but the outside center pins, and also all the pins 
but one that one to be in the center hole, ete., can be played uponit. Price 
35 cents, post-paid. 








iil i 








No. 27. Pocket Atlas of the 


World. 


This book is brimful of information. It 
contains 92 colored maps embracing every 
state and territory in the United States, and 
every country in the world, and is illustrated 
by more than 100 colored diagrams, tables 
ete. There are 95 pages of clearly printed 
and instructive matter giving the latest sta- 
tistics. In this book may be found the area 
and population of the various countries, 
their principal products, exports and im- 
—_ lenath of rivers, area of seas and 
akes, and tells in smalk space a surprising 
amount of accurate information in regard 
to the history, government, climate, popula- 
tion, ete., of each region. Itisneatly bound 
in a durable, flexible cover decorated in 


gilt. 
Price 25 cents, post-paid. 

























No. 276. 


Combination Pliers, 


This is a neat and practical tool 
combining both smooth and rough- 
edge pliers, sciew-driver, glass- 
cutter, cork-screw and can opener. 

Price 15 cents, post-paid. 





Pot and Kettle Scraper and Cleaner. 


_ This article is of every-day use in every house, and 
is not equaled by any thing else for the purpose in 
utility and cheapness. It isso made that every crev- 
ice, seam or joint in pot or kettle can readily be reached 
and thoroughly cleaned. Price 20 cents, post-paid. 








No. 467. Tracing Wheel. 


This tool is a treasure to anyone 
who sews. By its use patterns can 
be copied, seams and darts marked 
out with great rapidity, and gar- 
ments can be cut more exactly by 
tracing the pattern on the cloth to 
be cut. The handle is black enameled. 
Price 20 cents, post-paid. 












No. 465. Box of Assorted 
Crochet Hooks. 


The set consists of two steel and 
one bone hook of assorted sizes, all 
hand-made of good stock. The steel 
needles are nickel plated so as not to 
tarnish. These are put up in a neat 
We send the whole set for 10 cents. 





wooden box. 
post-paid. 





No. 61. The Magic Plaiter. 


The Magie Plaiter, wherever known, is acknowledged to take the lead of 
all adnan ix convenient and quality of work combined. With thin steel 
plates forming both edges of evegy plait, and securely held in place until the 
work is finished and pressed, there is little possibility of poor work, and with- 


Eee SAR 


Se oy PP eee 





out these features, found only in the Magic, there is little probability of good 
work except perhaps in very expert hands. 7 st 

With this plaiter anybody, even a child, can make all kinds of plaitings, 
more beautiful than the best of hand work. It has 84 needles, is equally use- 
ful for side or knife plaits, box plaits, narrow or broad, uniform or varied, or 
in groups with spaces, either single, double or treble in all the styles made by 
hand. Does as well on all materials, thick or thin, woolens, silks or muslins. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
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No. 434. Perfection Round Pencils with Patent Rubber. 


wey = This is a pencil of the best quality, and once used it will always 
= be desired. It is of polished wood, red in color and contains about 
5 one inch of the best erasive rubber, which being encased in wood 
is perfectly protected against being soiled, and may be sharpened 


to a point for erasing fine lines» We will send one dozen of these pencils for 29 cents, post-paid ; or half a dozen for 10 cents, post-paid. 


No. 437. Solid Ink Fountain, Pen Holder and Pencil Holder Combined. 


This is a hollow nickel pen holder, at one end of which 
projects a pen provided with a tube of solid ink, which, a — 
when dipped into water, dissolves into the best writing and § 
copying fluid. This is an entirely new invention and is al- : 
most indispensable for the household, travelers, business iii da sia ati 
men and farmers. Water being at hand everywhere, the oe ee ware ee ve v4 ; ~ ; 
article will prove a substituteefor inkstand and ink without the inconvenience connected with their use, and by preventing the clotting of ink or pen will also 
make a pen-wiper superfluous. Only so much of the composition will dissolve as is actnally required, and becomes immediately dry and solid after use. When 
not in use the pen and ink can be moved back into the holder, and carried in the pocket without danger of soiling the clothes. The tube of ink is separate from 
the pen, and can be used or not, as may be desired, and the pen is in¢enendent of the holder, and can be replaced by any other. 

n the opposite end is a place for the pencil. It is the best combination ever invented, and every person who does any writing should have one. ; 
A box of ink tubes goes with each pen holder. Each box contains 6 sticks, which, when dissolved, will make a pint of ink (worth at least 50 cents), which 
cannot sour or mold, and whenever thickened by evaporation can always be reduced toa perfect fluid by adding water. We can send either black or purple. 


Mention color desired. Price 20 cents, post-paid. : _ 
; , : No. 135. Puzzle Whistle. 
No. 320. Andress’s Combined Potato Parer, Slicer, Corer This whistle is a genuine puzzle to every- 


and Can Opener. body, and though less than two inches in 


length, its poweris so great that it can be 
Asa general rule at least 


heard for amile. Blow it, and hand it to 
one quarter of all the potatoes 


your friend, and he cannot get a sound out 
used are thrown away in par- of it to save his life. Lots of fun in it. 
ing, for the want of some- 


Useful to stop a stage, omnibus, horse ear, 
thing adapted to the work. call a dog, make signals in the night, call 
This little knife. with the : week help from a distance. It is small and nick- 
sand tt cin. gar el plated. Can be carried in the vest pocket or suspended from the watch 
the thing that meets every nies chain as an ornament. Price 10 cents, post-paid. 
quirement. 


Ist. It is as cheap as the No. 132. The Rip Van Winkle Reclining Rocking Chair. 
most common knife. Given for a Club of 30 Subscribers at S1 each, or for 15 Subscribers and 


2d. It does the work four &6 Additional. 
times as fast. This chair is susceptible of twenty-seven distinct combinations, and over 
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3d. It is economical and does not waste in paring, and is just the thing for ; two hundred changes of position. Can be readily converted into a stationary 
SW 


slicing the Saratoga Chips so much in use. : easy chair, and, as such, the 
4th. It is conceded to have the best can-opener attachment in the market. ~ . seat is tilted or the back 
i ~) 


Price 15 cents, post-paid. lowered to any angle, and 


this without getting out, or 
No. 396. Baby Piano. 


taking your weight from the 

back. A slight movement 

makes it a Patent Rocker, 

This is a good and really hand- with either straight or re- 

some toy piano, finished in excel- clining back. The foot-rest 
lentimitation of rosewood. It has 
turned legs, cover that can be 
raised, music rack and 8 keys. 
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is a square of nineteen inch- 
es, and when detached be- 
comes a handsome ottoman, 
thus making it a separate 





seat, upholstered arm, padded back and head-rest. Price $17, receiver pay- 








ing freight charges, which are small. 


meee sh The piano is 9 inches long, 7 =2 
BABY A inches wide, and 7 inches high, is piece of furniture, which could not be purchased for four or five dollars, This 
H made durable and strong for use, chair can be let down by occupants one-fourth of an inch at a time until they 
m and is practically noiseless in ac- are in a horizontal position. As an invalid chair it is of inestimable value, for 
tion. It cannot get out of order if they can ev ert sufficient strength to move two pounds, they can either raise 
| easily, and will furnish a lasting or lower themselves to any angle desired, not removing their weight from the 
= fund of enjoyment to the little chair back, and at any recline can rock perfectly easy. Generally invalid’s 
ones, besides creating a taste for chairs are cumbersome and heavy, requiring the use of a strong arm to make 
rousic. any change of position in it; but the ‘“* Rip Van Winkle”’ isas easily handled 
| Price $1, post-paid. as any ordinary chair. Handsomely upholstered in plush, and has a spring 
| 











OUR nnAL TAD | THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture, 


tic ; i. ; Yattle and 
liorticulture, Architecture ea Se ectonts O F PH I LAD ELPH IA. 


Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and conta 


and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned, 80 pages. Svo. 

Sent on re¢eipt of 6 cents for mailing : Distinguished by —_— fe es ae oo 8 “ ee RATE. It nizae 
van nl r . nw > "orke istinguishec remarka y steady growth. uxceedingtly £. é ue S orga 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York: | ;;.,)) Strords the strongest guaranty of SAFE and INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT in the futures 
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HE DALY THREE-BARREL GUN is an assured success. ‘The shooting of 

both shot and rifie barrels cannot be excelled. They are light and handy, 

and every one who has tried say the convenience of having arifle and a shot gun 

in one weapon ean only be appreciated when tried. The workmanship is as fine 

- asthe finest. 12 gauge are made with rifle barrel, 32 W. C. F., 32-40, 38-55, 

40-63 45-70. 10 gauge, 38-55, 40-63, 45-70. CHARLES DALY HAMMERLESS with and without shell ejecting attachment are the best guns in the world for the money, 
Send for catalogue with illustrations of all our specialties. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 302 Broadway and 84 Duane Sts., New York. 
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* Gold Filled Case. Given for a Club of only 30 SUB- 
Stem. Winder. SCRIBERS at $1.00 Each, or for 
— |20 SUBSCRIBERS and $6.00 Ad- 
Durable and Acurate. | ditional, or for 10 SUBSCRIBERS 
A Perfect Time-Keeper. | and $9.00 Additional. Price only 


Warranted for 20 Years. | $15.00. 








\ We take pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber of 
M\ the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will appreciate. It is made specially for us 
M\ by the Trenton Watch Co., of Trenton, N. J., and we can recommend it in 
every way. IN APPEARANCE, FINISH, DURABILITY and TIME- 
KEEPING QUALITIES this watch is NOT EXCELLED by ANY GOLD 
WATCH COSTING $100 and upward, and it will GIVE AS GOOD SAT- 


ISFACTION. 

HE MOVEMENT *: FINELY FINISHED in every way and is 
T WARRANTED to be an ACCURATE TIME- 
KEEPER. It hasa JEWELED BALANCE, removable without taking off 


the top plate, is STEM WIND and STEM SET, also with SECOND HAND, 
and by reason of its many PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS is LESS 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WATCH. 
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LIABLE to GET OUT OF ORDE 


THE FACE, 


It will require no more repairing than any watch costing five times as much 
money. All MOVEMENTS are CAREFULLY REGULATED and IN- 
SPECTED FOR THIRTY DAYS after being finished and before leaving 


the factory. 
THE CASES The most expensive watch case sold is made of solid 
« gold, which cannot be afforded except by persons of abun- 
dant means. Nextcomes the filled gold case, the style we offer, which is 
made from gold bars rolled down over composition metal. Iu making the 
cases of this watch a bar of 14-KARAT GOLD (the best quality for durability) 
is placed on each side of a bar of composition and subjected to an immense 
pressure, by which it is made to work as a piece of solid gold. The portions 
of the CASE EXPOSED being GOLD will WEAR practically for ALL 
TIME without exposing the metal and to all intents and purposes are JUST 
AS GOOD AS SOLID gold. 
GOLD PLATED CASES are merely composition with a gold wash 
on the outside which will soon wear off, exposing the composition. THE 


THE PENDENT BOW, JOINTS, JOINT 


the same manner as the cases. 


CAPS, CENTERS and BUZELS are also made from 14-KARAT GOLD in | 


R than most Swiss or American watches. 


THE WORKS. 


PLUGS and THUMB PIECES are SOLID GOLD. It contains MORE 
GOLD than ANY OTHER FILLED CASE IN THE MARKET and com- 
bines in its construction all the LATEST IMPROVEMENTS and PATENTS 
of any value in the art of watch-case making. 

This watch is not an experiment, a novelty or a toy. It is MADE and 
FINISHED with all the CARE AND EXACTNESS usually given to a 
WATCH COSTING OVER A HUNDRED DOLLARS, while its BEAUTY 
OF FINISH and its TIME-KEEPING QUALITIES have been the wonder 
and amazement of jewelers and experts. 

A $25 WATCH FOR $15 A watch the equal of this 

«cannot be obtained anywhere 
for less than $25 and in most places $30 to $40 would be required. Our 
readers can obtain this watch at the extremely low price of $15 POST-PAID ; 
sent by REGISTERED MAIL and GUARANTEED TO KEEP good time 
and give perfect satisfaction, or it will be presented for a-Club as announced 
above. 


Warranted by Special Certificate to wear for Twenty Years. 








No. 910. Solid Gold Fine Carved Ring. 


Given for 3 Subscribers at $1 each. 


This ring is especially desirable for ladies and misses. In 
addition to its being solid gold, its beauty is greatly enhanced 
by the fine carving with which it is ornamented. A place is 
reserved for engraving name or initials, 

Price, post-paid, $1. 











j ama 
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ny 
Given for 4 Subscribers at $1 each. rf 
This is the same as the half round ring, No. 670, differing 


only in shape. | ” 
Price, post-paid, 1.25. 








No. 670. Half-Round Solid Gold Ring. 


Given for 4 Subscribers at $1 each. 


Warranted solid gold. Those who want to get the best, and something 
that will serve them practically for all time, will find this ring is just what 
they are after. It will be onk the little extra time and trouble required to 
obtain it in the nice value obtained. It is suitable for a lady or a gentleman, 
and will make a nice engagement ring. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—When ordering rings, send a strip of 
paper that just goes around the finger on which the ring is to be 


worn, and inclose with the order. 
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No. 147. Pair of Lever Cuff Buttons. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


These being small, are suitable for ladies or boys. They 
are made of the best rolled gold plate and are set with real 
moss agate, Rhine stone, or gold stone, as preferred. They are 
handsome and stylish, The cut shows the style on a reduced 
scale. Price 30 cents per pair, post-paid. Please mention set- 
ting desired. 








No. 327. Coin-Silver Thimble, Chased. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. * 
This beautiful thimble is something every lady will be de- 
lighted with. It is made of cuin silver richly chased, and 
comes in a handsome velvet-lined case. Sizes 5to10. In 
ordering please mention size desired. 
Price 50 cents, post-paid. 








No. 131; Coin-Silver Thimble, Plain. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Many prefer a plain to a chased thimble. The one we offer is made of coin 
silver, and is handsome and durable. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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OUR GREAT PREMIUM BOOK. 


——_—— + st OO ae ee 


The Farm and Household Cyclopedia. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. EMBELLISHED WITH 
544 PACES. ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN BLACK AND GOLD. 





The Regular Price is $1.00. 


249 ILLUSTRATIONS, 





But we have Printed an Edition for our special use and wil) 


PRESENT ONE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 


OFFER NO. 1. 


To any sending $1.50 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST (new or renewal) we will present a copy of this Cyclopedia, provid- 
ing 10 cents additional is sent ($1.60 in all), to pay postage on the book, or 
it will be delivered at our office free. 


For $2 we will send two yearly subscriptions and one copy of 
the Cyclopedia. Ten cents must besent for the postage or it will be deliv- 
ered at our office free. One of these subscriptions must be a new name. 


OFFER NO 3. 


For $2.50 we will send two yearly subscriptions and two copies 


aot) 





of the Cyclopedia, we paying the postage; at least one of these names must be 
that of a new subscriber. After two subscriptions have been sent under this 
offer additional names ean be taken at the same rate, viz., $1.25. 

Show this great offer to your friends. You can easily procure 
one new subscription to send with your own renewal. 


OFFER NO. 4. 


For a Club of 6 at $1.25 each we will send six yearly subscrip- 
tions and six copies of the Cyclopedia post-paid and to the sender of 
the Club will present a copy of the Cyclopedia and a year’s subscrip- 
tion free, or any of the premiums advertised in this list for 6 subscribers can 
be taken if preferred. 


TWO MONTHS FREE,—AIll new subscribers sent in under the above offers previous to January Ist, 1889, will have their subscriptions dated to Janu- 


ary Ist, 1890, thus giving the November and December numbers free. 


TO CLUB RAISERS.— All subscribers taking a copy of the book count toward a Club premium the same as when the AcricuLturist alone is taken, 


but the subscribers’ premium counts nothing additional. 


THE FARM AND HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPEDIA 

is filled with USEFUL 
» FACTS, HINTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS, upon 
ALL SUBJECTS per- 
taining to 


ural and Domestic 
Affairs. 


ii embracing the results of 
experiment and research by 
' scientific and practical men 
| and women in all civilized 
| countries. It contains the 


| CREAM or SUBSTANCE 
of more than a 


| | Dozen Ordinary Agricult- 
ural anc 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS, 


and is_ the Only First- 
Class Work of the kind 
ever sold at 

Less than §ix Dollars, 
It is a book to be consulted 
every day in any emergen- 
cy, and to be read at all 
times with interest and 
profit. It is such a book as 


EVERY FARMER AND HOUSEKEEPER NEEDS, 


and ought to have, supplying the 


UNIVERSAL WANTS 


of a reliable counselor upon EVERY TOPIC relating to the 


FARM AND HOUSEHOLD. 


The work is profusely illustrated, and is divided into two general head- 
ings. viz... The Farm and The Household, each of which occupies half of the 
book. These are again subdivided into a number of departments. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS. 

Zural Architecture.—This department comprises designs and plans for country 
houses, cottages, barns and other out-buildings, with valuable suggestions to those ii- 
tending to build - : 

Fences and Gates.—Descriptions of a great variety of gates and fences, for farm 
and lawn, ornamental and cheap, with plain directions for their construction, are here 
given. 


Only a very small portion of the contents of this book are enumerated above. 








| 


| 


Field Crops.—This department contains valuable hints and useful suggestions re- 
garding the culture of wheat, corn, potatoes, hay, roots, tobacco, etc., treats of plowing 
seeding, hoeing, weeding and harvesting, the diseases and insect or other enemies o 
crops and the best methods of combating them, etc. 

Fertilizers.—This important subject, than which nothing is of greater importance, 
is fully treated. Information is givenas to the value of each of the various substances 
in their application to different crops and qualities of soil, likewise as to home manufac- 
ture and production of fertilizers, etc. 

The Garden.—Under this heading is given valuable information regarding the suc- 
cessful growing of asparagus, celery, caulifiower, tomatoes, onions, equsekes, melons, cu- 
cumbers, cabbages, parsley, spinach, beans, beets, radishes, mushrooms, etc., directions 
for destroying garden pests, and much other matter. 

Orchard and Vineyard —Under this heading we have a complete fruit book, with 
a vast amount of useful information for growers of peaches, plums, pears, apples, cher- 
ries, quinces and grapes; directions for pruning and grafting, care and management, and 
for curing disease and eradicating pests, etc. 

Small Fruits.—This department gives directions for the successful cultivation of 
strawberries, raspberries blackberries, whortleberries, gooseberries, currants and cran- 
berries, enumerating the experiences of the most successful small fruit culturists. 

Live Stock.—More than fifty pages are allotted to thisimportant subject, and herein 
will be found information of great value regarding the care and management, feeding 
and rearing, of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs; directions for the cure of all diseases pe- 
culiar tothem and of all unruly and vicious habits, for the construction of necessary 
buildings and conveniences, etc. 

The Poultry Yard.—This department gives the fullest information regarding the 
care and management of poultry, tells how and what to feed, how to make incubators, 
how toraise artificially-hatched chickens, how to cure all diseases of poultry; gives nu- 
merous designs and plans for approved poultry houses, coops and yards, directions for 
marketing, preserving eggs, caponizing, etc. 

The Dairy.—Under this heading is given the fullest information regarding butter 
making and dz ly farming, embracing the experiences of the most successful dairymen. 

The Apiary.—The care and mrnagement of bees is fully treated in this department, 
and to those interested in this profitable pursuit, the information here given will be 
found invaluable. 

Farm Implements.—Directionf for making numerous useful and labor-saving 
utensils, all of Which are unpatented and may be easily made, are here given. Amon 
them are harrows, hay elevators, weeding implements, tread powers, corn markers. ol 
crushers, post drivers, plow attachments, corn shellers, road scrapers, snow plows, bag 
holders, etc. 

Around the Farm.—The topics treated in this department are such as could not 
be properly classified elsewhere. Among them are ensilage, drainage, lawn-making, 
painting, whitewashing, sinoke houses, ice houses, cisterns, cellars. traps, tanning hides, 
curing meats, and hundreds of other matters, the department being one of the most val- 
uable in the book. 

Cooking Recipes.—This department occupies seventy pages, andis a complete 
and most excellent cook book. It comprises a large number of recipes for breakfast 
dishes, soups, meats and poultry, fish, vegetables, salads and relishes, bread and rolls, 
jeliies and preserves, puddings, pies, fancy dishes, cakes, ice cream, ices, summer drinks, 
and confectionery. 5 

Ladies’ Fancy Work.—Herein are given designs and directions for making many 
beautiful things for the adornment of the home at small cost, including table covers, 
hanging baskets, tidies, embroidery designs, rugs, work baskets, hassocks, pillow shams, 
clothes brush holders, scrap bags, pin cushions, pen wipers, music stands, card baskets, 
screens, slipper cases, catch-alls, ottomans, Sofa piliows, wall pockets, ete. 

Floriculture.—The thirty pages allotted to this subject will be found of great inter- 
est and value to every lady who cultivates flowers. Information is given as tothe best 
method of propagating and treatingall the different plants, the cure of disease and eradi- 
cation of insect pests, likewise directions for making many beautiful floral and other de- 
vices. for window gardening, ete. 

The Home Physician.—The fifty pages allotted to this department form a com- 
plete medical book, and ar _— as valuable as nine-tenths of the books of this kind 
sold. Herein are given simple yet reliable home remedies for all the common complaints 
to which mankind is subjec&and the information thus gained will be found to save many 
dollars in doctors’ bills annually. 

The Toilet.—The teeth, hands, hair, breath. lips, skin and complexion are treated 
under this heading; directions.are given for removing all blemishes from and beautify- 
ing the same, likewise recipes for various kinds of perfumery, ete. 

The Laundry.—Directions for washing all kinds of fabrics and garments, for mak- 
ing washing machines, clothes bars, clothes sprinklers, washing fluids, starch enamels, 
and much other information of great value will be found in this department. 

Hints and Helps. This department isin itself a complete cyclopedia of valuable 
and useful household information, worth more than the price of the book to every house- 
keeper. Itis filled with facts, hints and suggestions upon such a variety of topics that 
we have not space to enumerate even a portion of them. 


It is a vast storehouse of useful facts, hints and suggestions of the utmost 


value to farmers and housekeepers, and no man who has a home and an acre or more of Jand can afford to be without it. The book meets a universal want, and 


should find its way into every rural home. 
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Patented. 


May 24th, 1887, 
May 3ist, 1887, 
August 30th, 1887, 










Patented. 


March 27th, 1883, 
July 31st, 1883, 
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Hay Baling Revolutionized. 






, 
b 
> 
4 March 11th, 1884, 
» May 10th, 1887, Others pending. 
May 1%th, 1887, 
ee ae... 
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. { | { others. 
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4 } NEW STEAM OR BELT POWRR. 
> > Warranted to be the Best Press in the World. 
; > 
} > 
; > chines, etc., etc. 
: C 4> 
) | 4 
> le 2» 
4 x = Magic Feed Mill, 
{ | Pacific Broad-Cast Sower. For Belt Power 
4 | 
> i | 
4 i 
> 
s 
> 
> 
> Railway Tread oe WHITMAN’S ONE AND TWO 
q Power. Americus Cider Mill. 














Sept. 6th, 1887, Whitman’s New Patent Belt Power Hay, 
Straw, and Wool Press, fully protected by 
U. S. Patents, and warranted to be stronger, 
more simple, durable and rapid than all 
Whitman’s New Double-Acting 
continuous rebound plunger one and two 
horse lever press is guaranteed superior in 
every respect. Write for circulars to 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL 60., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of a general line of Agricultural Implements ; 
Lever Powers, all sizes; Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, Sawing Ma- 


mus 





HORSE LEVER PRESS. 


Guaranteed Superior to any Lever Press now made. 

















), THIS WATCH, CHAIN AND CHARM jipmmmnemen 
)resonens. GIVEN AWAY! 
3-02, Dueher Silverine Watch, Chain 


A HARM $3.27. With Elgin Style Jeweled, Lever Imported 
M nD Cl Expansion Baiance, Quick Train, Dust Proof, with the above 
= ae out, Br DocLans! ita gee and baie, f 
ONL Se LLA g ead why we make 
this offer. It is to introduce our SOLID GOLD ANDY 
SILVER WATCHES, JEWELRY, KTC., and to show new 
customers that we are the CHEAPEST House in 
the West, we make this special offer. Our SILVERINE 
WATCH comes in 8-0Z., OpenrFace, Finely-Finished, 
Smooth Bassine Cases, which look and wear like sol- 
id silver, with an extra Jeweled, Expansion-Balance 
Lever, Elgin re Imported Movement. SATISFAC- 
) LON GUARANTEED or money refunded. _ 
NOTICE.—That ail may see and examine this 
4 Watch, Chain and Charm before paying for same 
wo willsend it G, O, D, subject to full examination 
f 50c. is sent in advance as a guarantee of good 
Ma taith; $3.37 to be paid at Express Office. 
i WATCH, CHAIN AND CHARM GIVEN AWAY—To any per- 
if son sending a club of FIVE a 
and $19 together with the 
names of Five persons like-| 
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getting your pwr wate. 
PREE, Write to-day. 

References—Any reliable 
house in Chicago, or Me-| 
tropolitan National Bank, ¢ 
Illinois Trust, orthe Home} 
Savings Bank. 


W. HILL & CO., {00 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


This Watch, Chain ana Charm for $3.87 is a bargain, and worth more than double the price asked. The House 
¢s long estublished, of good standing, and are building up a lurge Jewelry Trade on its merits.— +. 
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y The above sum in cash and goods will be paid 


a 
to the first 200 who send 25 cents fora —- 
ir a 2 € of our goods, and tell us correctly where in he 
@ Bible is the vo “ WiFi found. Men- 


i i the 
ion book, chapter and verse. The first person who sends the correct answer will be paid $ { . 
pre er Hy chant third $25, the fourth #15, the fifth $1O,and to the next 195, at here ereee es a 1D GOL 
PLATE HALE RC ‘ND WEDDING RING, Warranted. We want new agents, and for 25 cents will senc : OM 
Pee G oY containing 140 USEFUL ARTICLES (for Domestic Use, elegantly embell n ned in “4 
colors. Last year we paid $20,000 for advertising, and we wish to try the effect of anew method. § Se pos ag 
stamps or silver, and LOS TIME if you would secure one of the Cash Payments. We willreturn the money 


and you may keep the goods if not found satis WORE D) MANFG. CO., { 22 Nassau Street, Hw. Y. 


factory. Mention this paper. Address at once 
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VALUABLE BOOK. 


THE PERCHERON HORSE 


IN AMERICA. 


By M. C. WELD. 


IN FRANCE. 
By CHARLES DU HAYS. 
CONTENTS. 

First French Horses in America; Early Importations of 
French Horses; The New Jersey Importations; Letter of 
Edwin Harris; The Ohio Importations; The Massachusetts 
Importations; The Maryland Importations; The Pennsyl- 
vania Importations; The Great Importations of more 
recent times; Letter of M. Du Hays to the Percheron 
Breeders of America; Kindred Races; Production, Rearin: 
and Improvement of the Percheron Horse; Greatness an 
Decline of the Percherons; On the Means of Regenerating 
the Percheron Horse; Information to Those Wishing to 

3uy Percheron Horses. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


FLY-FISHING 
FLY-MAKING 


FOR f(AhOUT, Ete 
By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 
Author of “The Practical Fisherman,” “The Angler’s 
Complete Guide and Companion,” “Fishing Tackle, 
its Material and Manufacture,” ete., 
With Plates of the Actual Material for Making 


Te 


Flies of Every Variety. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





* ORANGE JUDD CO., 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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PAERLOA's KITCHEN COMPANION, 1 vol., crown 





8vo, cloth or water-proof binding, £2.50. 

It has not been hastily written to meet a sudden pop- 
ular demand, but is rather the result of conscientious 
labor in leisure hours for several years. It is thoroughly 
practical; it is perfectly reliable; it is marvelously com- 
prehensive; it is copiously illustrated; it is, in short, 
overflowing with good qualities, and is just the book that 
all housekeepers need to guide them in their daily duties, 
and to enable them to make their homes happy. 


© cee NEW COOK BOOK AND MARKETING 





GUIDE, 1 vol., 12 mo, cloth or water-proof binding, £4.50. 

This is one of the most popular Cook Books ever printed, 
containing 1724 receipts and items of instruction as nec- 
essary for the old and experienced as for the young house- 
keeper. The directions are clear and concise, and the 
chapters on marketing and kitchen furnishing are very 


useful. 


| gummannieni NEW COOK BOOK. 


LIMITED TO 100,000 COPEES. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED PAPER COVER, 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 30 CENTS. 


This marvelously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s pop- 
ular book places THE AUTHORITY of all matters pertain- 
ing to good living within the reach of everyone. Over 
Seventy-five Thousand copies of her other and more ex- 


pensive books have been sold. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, - MASS... 


SIX BOOKS FREE! 


We will send THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 
our large 16-page, 64-column illustrated Literary and Family 
Paper, Three Months on trial, upon receipt ofornly Twelve 
Cents in postage stamps, and toeach subscriber we will also 
send, Free and post-paid, Six Charming Booka, published 
in neat pamphlet form, as follows: 

The Aunt Maguire Documents. By the author of “ Tag 
Wivow Bepotr Parers.”’ A ridiculously funny book. 

Perfect Etiquette; of, How To Beusve In Society. A 
complete manual for ladies and gentlemen. 

Gulliver’s Travels. The remarkable adventures of Lemue® 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians and Giants. 

» People’s Natural History. Containing descrip- 

tions of beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes andinsects, Illustrated. 
A Pleasure Exertion,” and Other Sketches. By 
“ JosIAH ALLEN’s Wire.”” A collection of very funny sketches. 

Ladies’ Fancy Work. A new book, telling how to make 
many beautiful things for the adornment ofhomes. Illustrated. 

Remember, we send the six books named above, also our 
charming paper for Three Months, upon receipt of only 
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SRANEA CRASSA REARRANGE ARIA 4 


Our Liffle Ones and the Nursery. 





1889, 
Magazine, 


EXCELS ALL OTHER LADIES’ 


BOOKS. 


Tales and Novelets by Famous Authors, 


Illustrated Articles on History, Biography, etc., 


Elegant Steel and Fashion Plates, 


Illustrated Hints on the Fashions, 


Household Hints, Recipes, ete., 


Numerous Work-Table Patterns. 
In short, everything of interest and value to ladies. 


TERMS (ALWAYS IN ADVANCE), $2 A YEAR. 

With GREAT REDUCTIONS to clubs, and ELE- 
GANT PREMIUMS for GETTING UP clubs. Send 
for Sample Copy. Address, 


PETERSON MAGAZINE, 


306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





=| CIDER 


MACHINERY. 
Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, 

2 Pumps, ete. Send for cata- 

——— logue. Boomer & Boschert 

XS ~S Press Co., 216 W. Water St., 

Re ay Syracuse, N.Y. 

















Single Copies, 15 Cts, 


The Prince of Magazines for 
‘hildren from 4 to 10 years old. 
riginal Stories and Poems, beau- 
ifully illustrated with artistie 
id original drawings by the best 
iving artists. Clubs with all 
Periodicals. News dealers sell 
it. Agents wanted. Send atwo 
accent stainp for specimen copy. 

One year, $1.50. 

3 Months Trial, 25 Cts. 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CQ@., 
36 Bromfield St., - . Boston, Mass. 











AT 


THE BEST FERTILIZER 
$30 PER TON. 
Sample bag (100 Is) £2.00. BROWN 
BRos.,, Office 28 N. Del. Av , Phila., Pa. 





THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
GRAIN DRILLS. 


Unrivaled in Field Work the World over. 


Unexcelled iu Material, Manufacture and Finish. 


_ THE GREATEST ON EARTH. 
Sen for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, N. Y. 





WHY iT PAYS? 
ENSILAGE AND FODDER CUTTING. 


Our 1888 pamphlet (74 pages) containing full descriptive 
price list of Smalley goods will be maikd free to any 
address mentioning this paper. Every practical Dairy- 
man and Stockraiser should have this Book. ‘ 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 





oo i 





SEND for the Economy Roaster, 
Baker and Steamer if you want to 
make money, lave a tender roast or 
good bread. 

Sample by mail, $1. 

T. A. GARDNER, M’F’R. 
South Vineland, N.. 
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Twelve Cents; five subscriptions and five sets of the books 
for 50 cents. This great offeris made tointroduce the paper 
into new homes. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Address: F. M. LUPTON, 68 Murray St.. New York. 





Every person sendingns 26 ¢, fora 
hree months subscription to the 
[LLUSTRATED COMPAN-] 
{ON wilireceivsasan Absolute 
Free Gift this ogous Pare 
isian Diamond Ring repre- 


sented bythisillustration, Thisring 

is ofa new and verybeautifal pattern 

guaranteed Solid Rolled Gold Plate and will woar 
well, aThe stone with which it issetis very clear, brilliant 
endeparkling. This ringis ofsuch value that any lady pose 
eessing it will betheenvy of all herfriendsasit istoall 
copay & very valuable article. Send a slip of paner 


a) 
the size of the Ring you wish. The ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION is a large G4 col., 16 page paper 
finely illustrated by full pageensravingsof artistic merit 
and contains Stories, Sketches, Anecdotes, Witand Humor, 
andin fact all that goesto make upacompletefamily pube 
lication. Wherever itisoncetaken it is universally popue 
lar. We know youwilllike it. Theregular price 
is $1.00 per year. The above described Parisian 
Diamond Ring ina Fine Velvet Lined Case, andthe 
ILLUSTRATED COMPANION forthree monthsfor 
25 cts. is tooliberalan offerto be passed by. Fullsate 
isfaction guaranteed, This is a special offer 
so WRITE TO-DAY. Cut this ortand send with 
order, & Club of Five for $1.00. Stamps taken, 

E. F. NASON, ‘Publisher, I!!! Nassau St: N.Y, 
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METAL, PERFECT 


Double Barrel Breech A @4\ 


LOADING SHUT GUN 


$12.50 









Lichtest, most reliable shot gun ever made 


NOW OR NEVER IS YOUR CHANCE! 


OLWICH” 


mal -steatast Bargain Ever fee 
We ode $30 om 


Every Part Hand made 
Se: and warranted 
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to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured. 


Inthe great gun factories of the world continual experiments are made to obt 
Needed qnalitiesin sum metal, Afterinu:merable trials theyatlength hit 


gun, hence it ‘snamed the **WOOLWI 
existance. But not only is the metal the 
found in any gunsmith sshops anywhere. Itis 


CH,’ in honor ofthe Woolwich In a I 
best in the world, but it is made by the most skillful artizaus to be 


ain the vreatest strength with other 
on the kind ot metal used in this 
t, the mo-t powerful Rifled cannon in 






The Grandest Triumph of Intelligence and Practice. 


It is made for service, not show, although very handsome ; 
It is acentre tire, 1l0or12bere, Steel BSarrels finely boret, Has very easy working 


the same powerful action, 


No other breech-loader begins to have anything like 


Steel Lock, blued; an automatic shell ejector suits either paper or brass shells handsome case hardened mount- 


ings. Barrels 28, 30 and 82 inches. 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 





24 inches in Diametor. Distance 65 Yards 
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It is one of the strongest arms over made weighs from 


This Illustrates a Target with both Barrels: Target 7% to 9% pounds, :¢ jas all the best qualities found 


inag50 Siot Gun, Theinstant youreye spots this gun 
you willadmire it and the first trial will convince you that 
you never took sight over a betteror truer piece Wein- 
tend to be permanently engaged in the sale ofthe WOOL- 
WICH Gun and for this reason we putit, for the pres- 
ext, at so low a figure, as we are satisfied that every Hun- 
terand Sportsman will concedeit to be the best shooting 
gun furnished at any price. So satisfled are we of the great 
Merits of this gun that we will send C. O. D. on receipt of 
$3.00, subjecttoexamination. Balance of billto be paid 
at express otlice. As soon as enough of these guns are sold 
at 812.50 to makethem well known to the shooting 
classes we shall put the price up to $25.00 knowing they 
will readily sell at that wherever known. Now is the 
time to be sure of getting this excellent Gun 
at $12.50. A good gun like a good watch ts always val- 
uable und willoften sellfor morethan twice ite cost. To any 
one sending $12.50 at once, full amount ot cash with order 
WE WI5LL GIVE FREE A SPORTS- 
MAN’S BELT of fine water-proof 
canvas and 25 Shells extra. 

Our patented solid brass shells, which prevent charges and 
wads from falling out, furnished at 6CO cents a Dozen, $4 
a@Hundred. Paper Shelis 75 cents per Hundred, $2.00 
will buy full set reloading tools, 

IF YOU WANT ACOOD SHOT CUN AT A 

MODERATE PRICE BUY THIS. 
Send money by Post Office Order or registered letter. , 


World M’1'g Co)122 Nassau St. New York 





We recommend the Woolwich Gun to be the best gun in the market at a moderate price. 
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Lee and Shepard § 4 INE f U BLICA ; IONS. 

sé ‘ ¢: ” SEPIATINT NOVELTIES. The Regal Beauties 
A M agn ificent Book. Something new, attractive and decidedly original. 

Days Serene Tilustrated by J. Pauline Sunter. Printed on extra super-calendered paper at the Univer- 

Original illustrations by MaReanee MACDONALD A Chrismas Carol sity Press. Decorative covers with original Water-color 
‘LLMAN. Engraved on wooc y GEORGE T. ANDREW, . : : 

and winced ae his aacoien. Royal oblong quarto, By DINAH MARIA MULOCK, author of “John Halifax.” Designs. Gilt edges, 50 cents each. 

emblematic cover, twenty-six full-page original illustra- 31.00. The following eight f it s : 

tious, full gilt, size 1012x1414. Cloth, $5; Turkey fs Bi. 16 following eight favorites have been selected: 

' morocco, $12.50; tree calf, $12.50; English-seal style, #9. A Friend Stands at the Door” 

: Beautiful landscape vrs cay oc and ——er: By DINAH MARIA MULOCK. $1.00 Nearer, My God, to Thee; Home, Sweet Home; 
—has been transferred to these charming pages by this y DINAH J Al c. 00. R : & : 
student of nature, and new competitor for artistic hon- ALLA d the Y Dora, by TENNYSON; Rock of Ages; Abide 
ors. The poetic ,felections— the choice thoughts of roun © xear with Me; Curfew Must Not Ring To-night; O, 
many of our favorite poets -which are associated With . ~— E Se 
this ‘artistic production have been chosen with rare Ae eet calendar for 1889. By J. Pav- Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud? 
skill and harmonized, blend with the beautiful pictures mawene ie , a My Faith Looks Up to Thee 

‘ of our nature. The above consist of beautiful original designs, on heavy P , 

A if 9 board, in sepiatint and gold, gilt edges, ornamented with | The Dainty Miniatures 
PEERLESS-JEROME ART BOOKS. rings and chains in silver, with silk tassel, and boxed. 

Original illustrations by IRENE E. JEROME, engraved on NEW JUVENILES. Include twelve Favorites in attractive dress. Covers 
wood by ANDREW and printed under his direction, com Oliver Optic’s New Series. of heavy bristol-boavd with pebbled surface, razged 
vives = lges, ¢ -orative covers y ° 

prising: THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. odges, and Coecentive coves Sh Weltneetirs eae 

A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, Gathered by IRENE E, The initial vol sa enttilea These little volumes are “as dainty as the leaf of a lly.” 
JEROME. 40, cloth $3.75; Turkey morocco, $9; tree calf aneremaancannin stems itl The favorites selected for this style are: 

#9; English-seal style, £7. TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

NATURE’S HALLELUJAH, bound in gold cloth, ew Volume by J. T. Trowbridge. Curfew Must Not Ring To-night; Rock of 
full gilt, gilt edzes £6; Turkey morocco, $15; tree calf | A START IN LIFE, [Ilustrated, price $1.00. Ages; Gray’s Elegy; O, Why Should the Spirit 
$15 ; English-seal style, $10. - ST eae aa eee. by the au- of Mortal Be Proud? Home, Sweet Home; 

CMengaahivgetincrtinn WasoUadieraed | cae STORY MOTHER NATURE ToLp men | NORTE-ME God te Then My Faith Looks Up 
$1X original fu.l-paye ustrations, 183 > Qs - Ss NZ 7 ER : o ’ 
at same price as “Nature’s Hallelujah.” CHILDREN. By JANE ANDREWS, aw hor of “Seven to Thee; That persian: Song of Old; It Was 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUE BIRD TOLD Little Sisters,” ete. Cloth, $1.00. School edition 50 the Calm and Silent Night; The Breaking 
to Me to Tcll to Others. Cloth and gold, $2; Palatine cts. net. Waves Dashed High; Ring Out, Wild Bells; 
boards, ribbon ornaments, $1. Christopher P. Cranch’s Stories. A new edition. Abide With Me. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. A beautiful Illustrated Catalogue of our Holiday Books, with full Catalogue of Publications, in- 

cluding School Text Books, mailed, post-paid, to those who mention the American Agricuiturist. Address, LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, me ed our Publications, i 

rae &6 a5 Ph seer res ; 

THE atented 1885 

% 6“ 6 ” 
THE BRADLEY “HANDY” WAGON. THE BRADLEY “HANDY” SURREY. 
‘ Our Surrey is hung on the same style gear as our “ Handy” Wagon, and by 
. a doing this we produce a four-passenger pleasure vehicle much lighter in weight 
| ("eae than any other of the same capacity, and consequently easily handled by a 
————— od Van Pi single horse. We produce this Surrey in two grades, bringing our prices within 
— cotton the means of every horse-owner. Roomy, easy to gct into and out of, conven- 
A B ient, durable, well finished and not expensive. Send for catalogue, free, 
/ > EK 
ON 
[a= \ , <a. —e 
a2 7) ae 
. on e f >. 
\ 7 ] “ j \ 
| \ 
. | agen 
a J -—_ 
ms ie, XMEWOG MN. 
y E < This wagon has met with unprecedented success since its introduction, and is, be- 
eA yond a question, the most popular vehicle of its class in the market. We furnish it 
iM with one or two seats (both movable), shafts and pole, and with or without canopy. 
e\""$ The special feature of this wagon is the style of spring used, and its connection with 
8 “< the axle. The axles are cranked down with the springs directly over them, and con- 
eas nected to them near the wheels, giving the greatest strength with the least possible 
mts weight, and allows the body to hang lower than in any other spring vehicle in use, In 
4 its construction we use nothing but Solid Steel Axles, the finest Oil Tempered 
= a and Tested Steel Springs and Wheels that we guarantee in the stronvest man- 
6 4 ner. A thorouvhly well-made wagon, Simple, Light, Convenient and Low 
Priced. Send for catalogue, free. 
| - 7 
ff -j—f- 
re / Ak / | eee THE BRADLEY “HANDY” SURREY. 
\ Yo \ ‘ 
< P - en al As it is not possible that every dealer ia vehicles in this 
te al la Ak N_ Z\_ \ country will carry a stock of our ‘‘Handy’’ Wagons, etc., we 
4 im  \ would suggest that you send to us direct for our catalogue, 
VRes —< which will be promptly mailed, and in case your local dealer is 
Re unable or unwilling to quote prices, we will name a price at 
which we will deliver any vehicle of our make to any railroad 
station east of the Mississippi river. 
i 
While we prefer to furnish our vehicles through regular 
j dealers in carriages throughout the country, it is always a good 
‘ idea for the consumer to have a copy of our catalogue, which we 
= Kis a mail free upon application, as in it we are able to accurately 
is Another style of our “‘ Handy ” vehicles, and is especially designed for use in mouutaiuous sections, or jlustrate and describe our full line of work. We have sold 
<\p over roads where liglitness of weight is a great consideration. As thisis the simplest form in which it is . H consumers, with rfectsat- 
i P possible to construct any four-wheeled vehicle, we are able to name exceedingly low prices on our “ Handy ” thousands of our vehicles direct M Kindl s ti "A , 
=, 4  Buckboard, and at the same time furnish a thoroughly durable and satisfactory job in every respect. Send isfaction to ever yone concerned. Indly MOUWUOM' AAMC iey 
PS =< for catalogue, free. Agriculturist when writing. 
5 NS ESTABLISHED 1832. : 
‘ SYRACUSE, N. Ves U. _» A. 
: Ti 5 Branch Office, 63 Murray St., New York City. 
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UNEQUALED 
For House, Barn, 
and all out-buildings. 
Anybody can put it on. 
PRICE LOW. 


Write for Sample and Book. 
143 Duane St., New York City. 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 






“ How to save re-shingling, sto 
leaks effectually and cheaply in roofs 
of all kinds, or lay new roofs.” 


Particulars free if you mention this paper, 


143 Duane Street, New York. 


AGRICULTURIST. 
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“4 For Sheds and Poultry Buildings we manufacture 
a most excellent roof for 


$2 Per 100 Square Feet, 


also first quality sheathing for lining inside at 


$1.50 Per Roll of SOO Sq. Feet. 


Keeps Building Warmer in Winter, Cooler in 
Summer. 


Indiana Paint & Roofing Co. 








THE BEST 


$100 BICYCLE. 


All the Essentialsof a High Grade Bicycle. 


~ ~ _ 


pertaing to Butter 
and Cheese making. 





WE DO MAKE =: 
, sa 


VERYTHING that the Farmer wants for his Dairy. 


Outfits Complete for Cheese Factory or Creamery. Estimates and Plans Free. 
ONE RECTANGULAR CHURN AND LEVER BUTTER WORK- 
ER at wholesale, where we have no agents. Write for circuia.s or anything 


Cornish, Curtis & Greene, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


AND 











Volunteer Columbia, 


The Most Comprehensive Cycling Catalogue Free. 


POPE MFG CO., 79 Franklin St., Boston. 


Branch Houses: 
12 Warren St., New York; 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








ROUND 








JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-‘ile and Pipe Works, 
MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 


; SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE a LE. | 
nche ,ong. argo or Smalles uaptity. 

” eeanes that cannot be under- AGENTS 
Our new improved Machinery makesa Superior 
ing offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices; also Vitrified Glazed Pipe First premium 
Drain Tile Machines for sale. 








YOUNG MEN 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, 


and earn $100 per month. Send your name and 10 cents 
in stamps to F, KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Coun. 









wanted, $1 an hour, 50 new articles. Cata- 
loguefree. C.E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 








Cver 13 
888% EW KEM MANURE Price pm on Application. 
quoted. 
pee SPREADER Round Tile, excelling an 
mee > Buy one. 
Circuar , I, M r ure wherever exhibit d. 
FREE tm double the 






Jing, Which 
facts are well 





ye =) 
; / WAS 
IMPROVED AND i \ established by the | 
Warran jusands using them, 


Fully ted. ~ tho 
KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO. Syracuse, N. ¥- | 





WE “GET THERE” 


on prices of GUNS, Sporting 
Goods, Fishing Tackle, Telescopes, 
Cuilery, e.c. Send 2¢ stamp for 32 
page Catalogue. 







f§ Onreceipt of 15¢c I will 
p Send, post-paid, the pattern 
) Of this three-shelf Bracket, 
' Size 18x21. a large number 
| Of new and beautiful min- 
H iature designs for scroll 
Sawing, and my 40-page 
illustrated Catalogue of 
Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fancy 








Woods. ete. Ary one can 









> JOSEPH, 


STEEL PENS. 






AND HiS OTH 









] THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, 4 
S ER STYLES 
SOLD svALL DEALERS tmrovucnout me WORL 


make this beautiful brack- 
fet. If you have no saw 
send 6c. for cataloene. 
Bargains in POCKET 
NIVES. Great induce- 

ments in way of Premi- 
ums, etc. 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division A, 
216.220 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


























“A Perfect Encyclopedia of Literature and Art.” 
HARPER’S MACAZINE. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE is the most useful, entertaining and beautiful periodical in 
the world. Among the attractions for 1889 will be a new novel by CONSTANCE F. 
WOOLSON; illustrations of Shakespeare’s Comedies by E. A. ABBEY; aseries of arti- 
cles on Russia. illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP; papers on the Dominion of Canada 
and a characteristic serial by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; three “ Norwegian Studies,” 
by BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP; ‘“ Commodus,” a his- 
torical play by the author of “ Ben-Hur,” illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN, ete. The 
Editorial Departments are conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


“A Journal of Fashion and Domestic Economy.” 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 

Specimen copy sent on receipt of 5 cents. 


HARPER’S BAZAR is ahome Journal. It combines choice literature and fine art 
illustrations with the latest intelligence regarding the fashions. Each number has 
clever serial and short stories, practical and timely essays, bright poems, humorous 
sketches, etc. Its pattern-sheet and fashion-plate supplements would alone help ladies 
to save many times the cost of the subscription, and papers on social etiquette, decora- 
tive art, housekeeping in all its branches, cookery, etc., make it useful in every house- 
hold, anda true promoter of economy. Its editorials are marked by good sense, and 
not a line is admitted to its columns that could offend the most fastidious taste. A 
charming illustrated story by Mrs. BRANCIS HODGSON BURNETT, new stories by WILL- 
IAM BLACK and THOMAS Sa ataet of other attractions are in preparation 
for 1889. 





“An Illustrated History of Current Events.” 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 5 cents. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY has a well-established place as the leading illustrated news- 
paper in America. The fairness of its editorial comments on current politics has 
earned for it the respect and confidence of all impartial readers, and the variety and 
excellence of its literary contents, which include serial and short stories by the best 
and iost popular writers, fit it for the perusal of people of the widest range of 
tastes and pursuits. Supplements are frequently provided, and no expense is spared 
to bring the highest order of artistic ability to bear upon the illustration of the 
varied phases of home and foreign events. Animportant work of fiction from the pen 
of WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS will bea prominent feature of 1889. 


“ An Illustrated Weekly for Juvenile Readers.” 
HARPER’S YOUNC PEOPLE. 
Subscription per Year, $2.00. 

Specimen copy sent on receipt of 2 cents. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE begins its tenth volume with the first number in Novem- 
ber. During the year it will contain four serial stories, including “ Dorymates,” by 
KIRK MUNROE, and “A Day in Waxland,” by R. K. MUNKITTRICK; aseries of fairy 
tales written and illustrated by HOWARD PYLE; “‘ Home Studies in Natural History,” 
by Dr. FELIx L. OSWALD; “ Child-Life in the Old Masters,” by THEODORE CHILD, with 
numerous engravings; “Stories from American Naval History,” by 8. G. W. BENJA- 
MIN; “Glimpses of Child-Life from Dickens, by MARGARET E. SANGSTER; articles 
on various sports and pastimes, short stories by the best writers, and humorous papers 
and poems, with many hundreds of illustrations of excellent quality, Every line in the 
paper is subjected to the most rigid editorial scrutiny in order that nothing harmful may 
enter its columns. 


Volumes of the WEEKLY and BAZAR begin with the first numbers for January; Volumes of the YOUNG PEOPLE with the first Number for November; and vciumes of the 
MAGAZINE with the numbers for June and December of each year. Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order 


unless otherwise directed. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Postage free in the United States cr Canada. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of MAGAZINE for three years back, each Volume containing the Numbers for Six Months, #3.00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5.25 in Half Calf. 
Bound Volumes of the WEEKLY or BAZAR for three years back, each containing the Numbers for a year, $7.00 per Volume in Cloth, or $10.50 in Half Morocco. 


Bound Volumes of the YOUNG PEOPLE for 1887 and 1888, each containing the Numbers for a Year, Cloth, $3.50 per Volume. 


Vols. for previous years out of print. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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